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BOOKSELLER 


TO THE 
READER. 

HE great applauſe with which the 

Religion of Nature delineated has' been re- 
ceived, both in England and Ireland, antici- 
pates all Characters and Encomiums that can 
poſſibly be given of it. The admiration 
of all good Judges, muſt neceſſarily attend 
a book calculated for the benefit of Man- 
kind. For to deduce all the obligations 


of Natural Religion, from one ſimple and evi- 
Tu 2 dent 
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dent Principle, in the moſt demonſtrative 


and perſpicuous manner; and inculcate 


them on men with the greateſt ſtrength of 


reaſon and ſtyle, is a work ſo adapted to 
promote the happineſs of Society, and to 
raiſe Rational Beings to that rectitude and 


perfection, the dignity of their nature, and 


the commands of their Creator require of 


x 


them; that it could not poſſibly mils of | 


ſucceſs ; without ſuppoling a far greater de- 
gree of corruption and infatuation in the 


world, than, 'tis op, will ever be found 
in it. For the rendring this Book, which 
is ſo much the admiration of the preſent, | 


and will without doubt, continue ſo of fu- 


ture ages, of more univerſal uſe ; the Notes 
which, tho* not abſolutely requiſite to un- 
derſtand, yet contribute very much to con- 
firm and illuſtrate the Text (being the o- 
pinions of the moſt celebrated of the cus, 


Greeks and Romans, upon the points there , 
treated of) are made much more eaſy and 


intelli- 


to the R E A D E R. v 


intelligible than in the former Editions, by 


an Engliſh Tranſlation of all the Quotations 
out 1 the Oriental Languages; with which 


the Revi. Mr. St. Paul condeſcended to ob- 


lige the Publick: Having performed it to the 


higheſt Satisfaction of ſome of the greateſt 
Tritics in that Kind of Learning; and 
with ſo much sStrictneſs and Elegance, that 
thoſe who do, and thoſe who do not un- 


derſtand the Originals, muſt both equally 


joyn in applauding and thanking him for 


tit, as well as the Gentleman, who oe 
© fed to reviſe the whole, Word for 
from the Originals, with the {aid Mr. St. 
Paul. 
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printed off in the Year 
1722. but, it being tran- 
ELIAS ſcribed for the preſs ha- 
ARE ily, and corrected under 
great diſadvantages, many 
errata and miſtakes got into it, which could 
not all be preſently obſerved. With a great 
part of them therefore ſtill remaining four 


or five of the copies were afterwards given 
Np away; 


— 


vii ADVERTISEMENT. 


away ; and ſome more, taken from the prin- 
ting-houſe, paſſed through hands unknown 
to the author, and he ſuppoſes were ſold 
privately. There has, beſide, been ſome 
talk of a piratical deſign upon it: and 
if that ſhould take effect, both it and he 
might ſuffer extremely. For theſe reaſons 
he has thought fit to reprint it himſelf, more 
correctly, with ſome ſmall alterations (a) (in 
things not eſſential to the main deſign) and 
ſome additions. Tho he cannot but be ap- 
prehenſive, that ſtill there may be many 
things, which have eſcaped his eye, or his 
attention. | 


(a) Some more of the ſame kind were made by the author a few days before his 
death, which are inſerted in this impreſſion. EE | | 


98 
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WAs much ſurpriſed, & IR, when (ſome 
ſb importunately defired my tbongbti upon theſe queue. 


I. I there really axy ſuch thing as natural religion, pro | 
perly and truly ſo called? 

II. If there is, what is it? | N 

III. How may @ man qualify himſelk, fo as to be able to 
judge, for himſelf, of the other religions profe /t iu abe 
world; to ſettle his own opinions in diſputable matters; and 

— ben to enjoy tranquility of mind, neither mY on 
rbers, nor being aijturved at what paſſes among them? » 


With what view you did this ; whether in expectation of ſome little degree ot fas 
tisfaQon ; ha to try my abilities; or — I rather think) out of, Kind- 
B neſs 
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neſs to amuſe me at a time, when I wanted ſomething to diyert melancholy reflexi- 
ons, I ſhall not venture to gueſs. I ſhall only ſay, that could | have foreſeen in due 
time, that ſuch a task was to be impoſed upon me, I might have been better pte- 
pared for it. I might have marked what was ſuitable to my purpoſe in thoſe books, 
which I have red, but ſhall ſcarce ever return to read any more: many more | might 
have red too, which, not wanting them for my own Eonviction, I have neglected, and 
now haye neither. leiſure nor patience to peruſe: I might have noted what the various 
occurrences and caſes, that happen in life, ſuggeſted : and, in general, I might have 
placed. more of my time on ſuch parts of learning, as would have been directly ſer- 
viceable to me on the preſent occaſion. 

However, as I have not ſpent my days without 7hink;mg and refleQing ſeriouſly 
within my ſelf upon the articles and duties of natural religion, and they are my thoughts 
which you require, I have attempted, by recollecting old meditations, and conſulting 
a few ſcattered papers, in which I had formerly for my own uſe ſet, down ſome of 
them ( briefly, and almoſt ſoleciſtically ), to give an anſwer to the rü firſt ot 
your queſtions, together: tho I muſt own, not without trouble in adjuſting and com- 
pacting looſe ſentiments, filling up vacuities, and bringing the char into the Lupe of 
ſomething like a ſyſtem. 

Notwithſtanding what I have ſaid, in a treatiſe of natural religion, a ſubject ſo 
beaten and exhauſted in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which ſo many na: 
tions will inevitably occur that are no one's property, and ſo many things require to 
be proved, which can ſcarce be proved by any other but the old arguments ( or not 
ſo well), you muſt not expect to find much that is new: Yet ſomething perhaps 
you may. That, which is advanced in the following papers, concerning the nature 
of moral good and evil, and is the prevailing thought that runs through them att, T 
never met with any where. And even as to thoſe matters, in which I have been pre- 
vented by others, and which perhaps may be common, you have them, not as I took 
them from any body, but as they uſed to appear to me in my walks and ſolitudes. So 
that they are indeed my thoughts, ſuch as have been long mine, which I ſend you; with- 
out any regard to what others have, or have not ſaid: as I perſuade my ſelf you will 
caſily perceive. It is not hard to diſcern, whether a work of this kind be all of a 
piece ; and to diſtinguiſh the genuine hand of an author from the falſe wares and 
patch-work of a plagiary. Tho after all, it would be madneſs in a man to go out of 
his right way, only becauſe it has been frequented by others, or perhaps is the bigh 
road. 


Senſible how unfiniſhed this performance is, I call it only a Delineation, or rude 
draught. Where I am defeQtive, or trip, I hope you will excuſe a friend, who has 
now 


- 
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-now paſſed the threſhold of old age; and is, upon that and other accounts, not able 


to bear much ſtudy or application. And thus I commit to your candor what fol- 
lows : which, for the ſake of order and perſpicuity, I have divided into . and 


Prape 1085, 


SECT. I. Of Moral Good and Evil. 


F H E foundation of religion lies in that difference between the acts of meu, 

which diſtinguiſhes them into good, evil, indifferent. For if there is ſuch a 
difference, there muſt be religion; & contra. Upon this account it is that ſuch a 
long and laborious inquiry hath been made after ſome general idea (4), or ſome rule 
(5), by comparing the aforeſaid acts with which it might appear, to which kind they 
reſpectively belong (c). And tho men have not yet agreed upon any one, yet one 
certainly there mult be (4). That, which I am going to propoſe, has always ſeemd 
to me not only evidently true, but withal ſo obvious and plain, that perhaps for this 
very reaſon it hath not merited the notice of authors: and the uſe and application of x 
it is ſo eaſy, that if things are but fairly permitted to ſpeak for themſelves their own 
natural language, they will, with a moderate attention, be found emſelves to pro- 
claim their own rectitude or obliquity ; hat it, whether they are diligreeable to it, or 
not. I ſhall endeavour by degrees to explain my meaning. 


I. That ach, which may be denominated morally good or evil, muſt be the act of a 
being capable of diſtinguiſhing, chooſing, and acting for himſelf (e): or more briefly, of 
an intelligent and free agent. Becauſe in proper ſpeaking no act at all can be aſcribed 
to that, which is not indued with theſe capacities. For that, which cannot di- 

N | | wa 


(4) So, in Plate, A requires of Euthyphre not S 11 , $60 alu r - sei AAN ae 4 
dd, via T4 Soindrid igt, x7), And again, Tdurhu v pms durhy ua Thy ar vie well du. 
iva us endlvlu Nom Crier, xai x. 4, vagEAbꝛuuανiu 5 un dv ve v,, dy dv 3 00% h rie 
2 ge Lives, ö dv wh reren, 44 e. Poſce exemplar honefti, Luc, (6b) 00 d& ger, Kar, s d 

r Aab Ewrip. Adfit Regula, peccatis que panas irroget aquas, ſays Horace, Now by the ſame rule, by 
which puniſhmears are juſtly proportion'd, crimes muſt be diſtinguih'd among themſelves; and there- 
fore much more, crimes from no-crimes, and crimes from good actions. So that it is at bottom a rue 
which can do this, that is required. () Formula quadam conſt nun oft, quam fi ſequemnmr in comps. 
ratione , ab officie nunquam recedemus, Cic. (4) Hoc dir Ts drixuag]e Tra na} dvivghle T4 dray” 
zal e ard gevele; dc & [xaydy Artian. (e) Vbr vine, ſi nihil u, off in ipſis nobis? Cic. 
There is 4 power given to every man, if he will but apply himſelf to the right way. AMaim. That 
is the foundation of the law and of the commandment. That power is free-will. Nahb. Ab, 


B 2 ſtinguiſn, 
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ſtinguiſh, cannot chooſe: and that, which has not the opportunity, or liberty of choo- 
ſing for it ſelf, and acting accordingly, from an internal principle, acts, if it acts at all, 
under a neceſſity incumbent ab extra. But that, which acts thus, is in reality only an 
inſtrument in the hand of ſomething which impoſes the neceſſity; and cannot proper- 
ly be ſaid to a&, but to be acted. The act mult be the act of an agent : therefore not 
of his inſtrument. | 3 
A being under the above-mentioned inabilities is, as to the morality of its acts, in 
the ſtate of inert and paſſive matter, and can be but a machine : to which no language 
or philoſophy ever aſcribed 53 or mores. | | ; | 
II. Thoſe propoſitions are true, which expreſs things as they are: ur, truth is the confor- 
mity of thoſe words or ſigns, by which things are expreſt, to the things themſelves, Defin. 


III. A true propoſition may be denied, or things may be denied to be what they are, by 
deeds, as well as by expreſs words: or another propeſition, It is certain there is a mean- 
ing in many acts and geſtures: Every body underſtands weeping (40%, laughing, ſhrugs, 
frowns, c. theſe are a ſort of univerſal language. Applications are many times made 
and a kind of dialogue maintaind only by caſts of the eye and motions of the adja- 
cent muſcles (Y). And we read of feet that ſpeak (c); ofa philoſopher, who anſwerd 
an argument by only getting up and walking (4); and of one who pretended to expreſs 

the ſame ſentence as many ways by geſticulation, as even Cicero himfelf could by all 
his copia of words and eloquence (e). But- theſe inſtances do not come up to my 
meaning. There are many acts of other kinds, ſuch as conſtitute the character of 
a man's conduct in life, which have in nature, and would be taken by any indiffe- 
rent judge to have a ſignification, and to imply ſome propoſition, as plainly to be un- 
derſtood as if it was declared in words: and therefore if what ſuch acts declare to be, 
is not, they. muſt contradict truth, as much as any falſe propoſition or aſſertion can: ' 
If a body of ſoldiers, ſeeing another body approach, ſhould fire upon them, 
would not this action declare that they were enemies; and if they were zo: enemies, 
would not this military language declare what was fa/ſe? No, perhaps it may be ſaid; 
this can only be called a miſtake, like that which happened to the Arbentans in the 


= Lacryma ponders vocis bebent, Ov. (3 Oculi, ſupercilia, froni, vuſtus deni que totus, qui ſermo qnidam 
tacstus mentis eſt, &c. Cic. N i/que loquuntut. Ov. - Eft adi quaſi ſermo corporis. Cic. & im, paſſ. 
(er) A wicked man ſpeaketh with dis feet. Prov. (4) Tir xard i xiviowr xl yey oienray, meuwrdTyCe. 
\ Sext, Emp, So Menedemns teproved luxury by eating only olives. Dieg, L. And others 'are mentiond 
by Plutarch, who did c qutic , N erdgir (e) Macreb. h | 
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attack of Epipote ( 4 ), or to the Carthagimans in their laſt incampment againſt Agatbo- 
cles in Africa (5). Suppoſe then, inſtead of this firing, ſome officer to have ſard they: 
were enemies, when indeed they were friends: would not that ſentence affirming 
them to be enemies be falſe, notwithſtanding he who ſpoke it was miſtak en? The 
truth or falſhood of this affirmation doth not depend upon the affirmer's' knowledge 
or ignorance : becauſe there is a certain ſenſe affixt to the words, which miſt either 
agree or diſagree to that, concerning which the affirmation is made. The thing is'the 
very ſame ſtill, if into the place of words be ſubſtituted a&io#r.”” The ſalute here was 
in nature the ſalute of an enemy, but ſhould have been the ſalute of a friend: there - 
fore it implied a falſity. Any ſpectator would have underſtood this action as 1 do; 
for a declaration, that the other were enemies. Now what is to be underſtood, has 
a meaning: and what has a meaning, may be either true or falſe : which is as much as 
can be ſaid of any verbal ſentence. 

When Popili ins Lenas ſolicited to have Cicero proſcribed, and that he tight find him 
out and be his executioner (c), would not his carriage have ſufficiently ſignifiedtoany' 
one, who was ignorant of the caſe, that Tlly either was fome very bad man, and 


_ deſerved capital puniſhment; or had ſome way grievouſly injured this nian; or at leaſt 


had not ſaved his life, nor had as much reaſon to expect his ſervice and good oces 
upon occaſion, as he ever had to expect Txlly's? And all theſe things being falſe, were. 
not his behaviour and actions expreſſive of that which was falſe, or contradidtions' to 


truth? lt is certain he acted as if thoſe things had been true, ' wHich/ were not true; 


and as if thoſe had not been true which were true ( i . this conſiſted the fault of his in- 
gratitude): and if he in words had ſaid they were true or not true; he had done no 
more than za/t'as if they were ſo: why then ſhould not to act as if they were true ox 
not true, when they were otherwiſe, contradict truth as much as to Jay ws ut tv, 
when they were not ſo (4)? 

A pertinacious objector may perhaps till ſay, it is the buſineſs of ſoldiers to defend 
themſelves and their country from enemies, and to annoy them as opportunity per. 
mits; and ſelf-preſervation requires all men not only barely to defend themfelves a- 
gainſt aggreſſors, but many times alſo to proſecute ſuch, and only ſuch; as are wicked 
and dangerous: therefore it is natural to conclude, that they are enemies againſt 
whom we ſee ſoldiers defending themſelves, and thoſe men wicked and dangerous 
whom we ſee proſecuted with zcal and ardo Not that thoſe acts of 'defending 
and proſecuting ſpeał or ſignify ſo much: but conjeQures are raiſed upon the cum. 


(4) Where we find et 7+ Qixac, & Toxirar roxiran ht xeigat dana RY Tharyd. Tb] Tee 
disiunt c Toauluc nuabverla, Died. S. (e) Val. Max, (d) Ae Tum tx ixeny more F Tray UeTOR. 
Thy D i whicv. Enrip. Quaſi merſz, audiam, an videam. Cic. 


uf 
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mon ſenſe, which mankind has of ſuch proceedings. Auſw. If it be natur al to con- 


clude any thing from them, do they not naturally convey the notice of ſomething to 


be concluded ? And what is conveying the #ottce of any thing but »ozifying or lig- 
nifying that thing? And then again, if this ſignification is natura and founded in the 


common principles and ſenſe of mankind, is not this more than ro have a meaning 


which reſults only from the uſe of ſome particular place or country, as that of lan- 
guage doth? | i p 


If A ſhould enter into a compact with B, by which he promiſes and ingages never, 


to do ſome certain thing, and after this he does that thing : in this caſe it mult be 
granted, that his act interferes with his promiſe, and is contrary to it. Now it can- 
not interfere with his promiſe, but it muſt alſo interfere with the truth of that pro- 
poſition, which ſays there was ſuch a promiſe made, or that there is ſuch a compact 


ſubſiſting. If this propoſition be true, A made ſuch a certain agreement with B, it 


would be denied by this, A never made any agreement with B. Why? Becauſe the 
truth of this latter is inconſiſtent with the agreement aſſerted in the former, The for · 
mality of the denial, or that, which makes it to be a denial, is this inconſiſtence. If 
then the behaviour of A be inconſiſtent with the agreement mentioned in the former 
propoſition, that propoſition is as much denied by A's behaviour, as it can be by the 
latter, or any other propoſition. Or thus, If one propoſition imports or contains that 
which is contrary to what is contained in another, it is ſaid to contradict this other, 
and denies the exiſtence of what is contained in it. Juſt ſo if one act imports that 
Which is contrary to the import of another, it contradicts this other, and denies its ex- 


1/ience. In a word, if 4 by his actions denies the ingagements, to which he hath 


ſubjected himſelf, his actions deny them; juſt as we ſay, Prolomy by his writings de- 
nies the motion of the earth, or his writings deny it. (a) | | 
| When the queſtion was asked, Hhoſe ſheep are theſe * the anſwer was, ÆAgon's : 
for be committed them to my care (Y) (he uſes and diſpoſes of them as his). By this 
act Dametas underſtood them to be hit; and. if they had not been his, but Alphondas's' 
or Melibens's, Ægon, by an ad very intelligible to Dametas, had expreſſed what was 
not true. What is ſaid here is the ſtronger, becauſe he who has the »ſe and diſpoſal 
of any thing, has «// that he can have of it; and v. v. he who has the a/l (or property) 
of any thing, muſt have all the z/e and diſpoſal of it. So that a man cannot more 
fully proclaim any thing to be 41s, than by /ing it, &c. But of this ſomething more 
hereafter. | E 
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In the Jewiſh hiſtory we read, that when Abimelek ſaw Iſaac ſporting (a) with Re- 
bek«h, and taking conjugal liberties (%), he preſently knew her to be Iſaac's wife; and 
if ſhe had not been his wife, the caſe had been as in the preceding inſtance. If it be 
objedted, that ſhe might have been his miſtreſs or a harlot ; I a»ſwer, that ſo ſhe might 
have been, tho? Iſaac had told him by words that ſhe was his wife. And it is ſufficient 
for my purpoſe, and to make acts capable of contradicting truth, if they may be al- 
lowed to expreſs things as plainly and determinately as words can. Certainly - Abimelek 
gave greater credit to that information which paſſed through his eye, than to that 
Which he received by the ear (c); and to what aac did, than io what he ſaid. For 
Iſaac had told him, that ſhe was not his wife, but his ſiſter (4). _ © | 

A certain Author (e) writes to this purpoſe, © If a ſoldier, who had taken che oath 
to Cæſar, ſhould run over to the enemy, and ſerve him againſt Ceſar, and after that 
© be taken; would he not be puniſhed as a deſerter, and a perjured villain ? And if 
* he ſhould plead for himſelf, that he never denied Cæſar; would it not be anſwered, 
« That with bis tongue he did not deny him, but with his actions (or by facts) he did? _” 
And in another place, « Let us, ſays te, ſuppoſe ſome tyrant command a Chriſtian 
©« to burn incenſe to Jupiter, without adding any thing of a verbal abnegation of 
« Chyift : if the Chriſtian ſhould do this, would it not be manifeſt to all, that by 7har 
© very act he denied bim; (and I may add, conſequently denied thoſe Propoſitions 
which affirm him to be the Chriſt, a teacher of true religion, and the like (? 

When a man lives, as if he had the eſtate which he has not, or was in other regards 
(all tairly caſt up) what he is not, what judgment is to be paſſed upon him? Doth 
not his whole conduct breathe antrach ? May we not fay (if the propriety” of language 
permits), that he lives a lye (g) 

In common ſpeech we ſay ſome actions are in/ignificant, which would not be ſenſe 
if there were not ſome that are ſignificant, that have a tendency and meaning. And 
this is as much as can be ſaid of articulate ſounds, that they are either Ag or 
infgnificant C . 


(4) Cum ed coruntem, Raſhi. 6) Only kifling and embracing according to Abel, (e) "Ore 
rA been ive arigoTiIeN %ννν, v. Herod. (4) That inſtance of Menelaws and his gueſt 
Alexander, in Arrian, might be ſubjoind to this. Ei Tic dur! d H der dance, inicuo dv es 
aiyof1t £4 elves eit durec. (e) De Dupl, mart, (f) Something like this is' that in one of Greg. 
Nax. 's orations. When ſome Chriſtians, who had been inſnared by Julian, asked, ri: x gie H, 
they were anſwerd, 371 xard Ti Typic iSuuidozle. (g) Ta 4wds gs duda. Chryſ. Kal eonoptt 
audit, aal yiaur, J NH ved daf, aft dd, as Baſil ſycaks; and therefore * things muſt 
do it more. (% As that Bairge ap, Dieg. L. in v. Zen. - 
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| fon is, becauſe coyering the head with a hat (if it has no influence upon one's health} 


the .contrary;to, it. Agon s treating the flock, and diſpoſing of it as if it was his, can 


_ ſays, 'Oriudlos ig dN 4 T ij TOY 
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It may not be improperly. obſerved by the way, that the /ign;ficancy here attributed 
9. proceeds not always from nature, but ſometimes from cuſtom and a- 
greement among people (4), as that of words and ſounds moſtly doth. Acts of che lat 
der kind way in different times aud places have different, or even contrary ſignificati- 
as, The-generality of Chriſtians, When they pray, take off their hats: the Jews, when 


or any of their Beraloth, put them on. The ſame thing which a- 
r Chriſtians denotes reverence, imports irreverence among the Jeu. The rea» 


is in it ſelf. an indifferent thing, and people by uſage or conſent may make it interpre- 
table either way. Such ats ſeem to be adopted into their language; and may be reck- 
Analterable ſignifications. and can by no agreement. or force ever be made to expreſs 


by no torture be brought to ſignify, bar it was not his. From whence it appears, 
"that fads expreſs more ſtrongly, even than words themſelves (c); or to contradict a- 
Dy propoſition by facts is a fuller and more effeQual contradiction, than can poſſibly 
de made by words only (4). Words are but arbitrary ſigns (e) of our ideas, or indica- 
tions of our thoughts (that word, which in one language denotes poverty (f), in ano- 
ther denotes riches, (g):) but fact: may be taken as the effects of them, or rather as 
the thoughts themſelves produced into act; as the very conceptions of the mind brought 


PT 4 > 4 . 
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- (4) Ae - N Hu net at, ααν,ẽỹ zee hed Te N riuuc, xrh, Herod. 
(b) ke that prayeth, ſhall not ſtand, While he prayeth, with his head uncovered. Maim. & al. paſſ. 
( Ve ,oportom iudiver, Toic diigyuc dgriy), Epiſt. ad Tit. And T6hgyur dprighy vir Varig v9 ie 
e g3udls, Cbryſ., (4) Abyuc igye oxi. Nut. Res leguitur ipſa: que ſemper. valet plurimum, Cic, Quid 
verba audiam, cum facta videam ? Id. Abd geg rd wedypuadle, xd Ti g, otwnd;. Baſ, (e) This we 
Know,” For they are different. to different napions; we coin them, as we pleaſe, Cc. 574 roy oropud Tay 
„ in, A dr L H. And tho Plato ſeems to be of another mind, yet when Cratylus 


cyTey 504 Tequevier, it is much to be queſtiond whether any thing 
more be meant than this, that ſome names of things are more natural or proper than others. For he ſays, 


chat this reſtitude of names is the ſame 4 EMνꝛ xxi H ,- that it is [only] ſuch as is ſufficient, 


M ur ace d c rh] ſuch as may render them xaTe v Jovaley gnun----roic Tedyuarn, &c. That 
lien & men argunmentym, which P. Nigidius, ap. A. Gell, makes uſe of to ſhew, cur videri poſſint verbs 
aſt naturalie wagir quam arbitraria, deſerves only to be laughd at. (/) Poverty Hebr. (g) Riches 
Arab. 80 Ab, Exrs obſerves that Abbab in Heb. is to, will, in Aral. to nill (tho in Arab. the word is 
written Abi): and in another place, that the ſams word even in the ſame language ſometimes ſignifies 
a thing and its contrary. And every one knows, that the greater part of our words have diffefent ſenſes 
2nd uſes, ier in Arabic, according to Giggeins and Clint, has 76 or 85, and ſome (two at leaſt) con- 
-ezary the one to the other. | | 
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5 3 ; if * * \ „ 
I. Doe Marui GOOd agd Evil. rs 
forth, * grown to anaturity; and therefute as the molk usfurat and 'expre 
ſentations of them. And. beſide this)1zhep bear cr Te 0 AGED 1 55 
not acbitrary, but a determinatecapdtimmutadle astu¹j,d ratib'r art i mäthèhiatte 
For the tadts 2nd the Wings they.veſÞeRR are neff nodes they arv] 148 nawch 48 dc by E 
given quantities are; and and therefore the teſpects imereoding between thoſe mall be as 
xt, as the ratio is which one of (theſe hears ta the uther: that is," they muſt remain 
he ſame, and always ſpeak the ſame language, tilt things pealbito be what 1 
'TTay this 1 maxim, That uebi A as if ibi * 
5, or not ſo, doth by his ads declares: that they Are la, ar n n tus plainly — cod 
by words, and wich more reality. Auch if dhe things are ottieewiſe, ae 
dict thoſe propoſitions, which afſecr thein io be as they e % 1 > 
7 109 00, 4 

IV. No a? (whether | ord (4 ) or de) of amy being, fo Fo Was res 
e imputzable, that interferes with any tr W ag or denivs, a gaben ito te un it i, 
aw be right. For, 100 1640 17 2 Nan 10 Zu; c 2h 
1. I what propoftion, which i is  falle, be wrons be of that, ach which: implies fuck a 
propoſttion, or is founded i in it, cannot be rigs; .decquſh it is the, very e e 
ML in practice. * 1 2 ] 
2. Thoſe propoſitions, Which are EI and, expreſs things b een 
elation between the ſubj6@t and the attribute. 35 j; is, that, isy this iv.eitherintfomed ct 
denied of that ticcording ko the nature 'of ch relation. And further, dhigirelatiola(or, 
fyowwll," the nature 000 this relation.) 1s derermind. and, fixt; hy the natures ot the 
ings themſelves. Therefore nothing can intertere with, any: pcopftion that is true, 
but ĩt muſt Nkewiſe interfere with nature (the nature, of the lation, (and the nutures 
of the things themſelves too), and conſequentiy be auydtrots/y| er nathre. 
o very mach are thoſe gentlemen miltaken,.,who by HUN n tacit? bly com- 
lying with th eir bodi N tho in appotion to truth. or at feaft Without'a- 
ny regard to it. Tru i ee en uatüre cannot 
eee 1 l > it: 
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(a) This i is rend e. Apocal. Plate uſes the ſame way of ſpeaking. Y, fays he, dle 
Mndiy-=--wrs abyy Mare igy Ted Fug, The contrary-to this is. in Anifotle (xn Five du & yok = 
gti; and / gie b ben. And i in S. 8, To walk in.the,truth,zand:; the way of truth. () Ac. 
um generale verbum eft, Foe verbis ſive re quid agatur. Juſtin, Dig. ( As it muſt be, becauſe 'Og- 
bor Abi Ai. Soph. (4) Ta xoyims Cube 1 .4vTy e quot bor nai ndle xoyer (that is, 


according to truth, which it is the office of reaſon to diſcover). Anton. Nunquam alind natura, alind 
ſapientia dicr, Juy, 


* 
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3: If there js a, ſupreme. being, upon whom: the exiſtence of the world depends 
and nothing can be in it but what He either cauſes, or permits to be; then to own 
$ to he as they ere is to on what He cauſes, or at leaſt permits, 455 be thus cas 
ſed or permitted; and this is to take things as He gives them, to go into His conſtitu- 
tion of the world, and to ſubmit to His will, reveald in the books of nature (2). To 
do this therefore mult be agreeable to His will, And if fo, the contrary mult be dif: 
agrecable,to it; and, ſiuce ( as we ſhall-find in — there is 2 perfect rectitude 
in His will, certainly, urong. n ttt £C(L eus. 
_ I defire that 1 may not be miſunderſtood: in'reſþeR' to NY aQings of. wicked men 
I do not ſay, it is agreeable to the will of God, that What is / done by t them, ſhould 
be ſo done; i. e. that they ſhould uſe their liberty ill: but I fay, when they have done 


this and committed ſome evil, it is agreeable to his will, that we ſhould allow it to; 


have been committed: or, y mot . o his wil, that we ſhould deny i it 
to have been committed. 7 

As the owning of 1 in all our ono, to he as, #bey are, is ares eee (5) 
ſo the contrary, not to own th gs 1% be or #0 babe 134 that are or have been, ot 
not to be whas they are, is ditect rebellion againſt Him, who is the Author of na+ 
ture. For it is as much as to ſay, God indeed cauſes ſuch a thing to be, or at leaſ 
permits it. and it is; ot the relation, that lies between this s. and thaty-is of ſuch a 
4 nature, that one may be affirmed ot the other, Cc. this is true but yet 70 me it 
& ſhall =or be ſo: I will not indure it, ot act as if it were ſo * the laws of nature are 

ill framed; nor will I nin them, or what follows from them: even exiſtence ſhall 
be non-exiſtence, when my pleaſures require. Such an impious declaration as 
rifis attends every voluntary infraction of truth. 

4. Things cannot be denied to be whit they are, in any inſtance or manner er whatſe 
ever, without contradicting axioms and truths eternal. For ſuch are theſe: every 
thing is what. it is; tbas iuhicb in dune, canmet be andone; ; and the like. . And then if 
thoſe truths be conſiderd as having always ſubſiſted in the Divine mind, to which 

they have always been true, and which differs not from the Deity himſelf, to do 
this is to act not only in oppoſition to His government or ſoveraignty but to His 


(4) EO is eve} 450 ties # ARTE e. 14 What Hierecles ſays of hid att Ot- 
64, is true in, ceſpe@ of every thing. TS Oe rigs xdaxohubdyruy | igi--==TSTo dure in vide, 
1941674, There is a paſſage ſome where in S. 7qaar. much like this: where it is ſaid (as 1 remembet 
that he, who worſhips an Angel (t being what be isy the meſſenger of God) is not guilty of idolatry, 


nat ure, 


tl 


my, a, & @” 
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1 Ho of AMoral:Gooth and Exil. 1 
nature ( a); alſo: which, if He be perfect, and thre be nothing in Him but wn 
molt right, muſt alſo upon this account be moſt wrong. 

Pardon theſe inadequate ways of ſpeaking of God. You will apprehend my 
v. meaning: which perhaps may be better repteſented thus. If tere are ſuch thing: 
'0 as Ari, which are and always have been immutably true, and conſequently have 
ib been always know to God to be ſo (b), the truth of them cannot be denied any way, 
del either direaly or indirectiy, but the truth of the Divine knowledge muſt be denied 

too. 
F. Defignedly to treat things as being what they are not is the greateſt, poſſible 
4 IF abſurdity! It is to put bitter for Feet, darkneſs for light, crooked for freight, e. 
eit is to ſubvert all ſcience, to renounce all ſenſe of truth, and flatly to deny the ex- 
0 iſtence of any thing. For nothing can be true, nothing does exiſt, if zhimgs are woe 
ay what they are. | 
To talk to a peſt, or - otherwiſe treat it as if it was a man, would ſurely be reck- 
) ond an abſurdity, if not Aiſtraction (c). Why ? becauſe this is to treat it as. being 
1 what it is not. And why ſhould not the converſe be reckond as bad : ; that i is, to 
WF treat a man as a poſt (4); as if he had no ſenſe, and felt not injuries, which he doth 
i feel; as if to him pain and ſorrow were not pain ; happineſs not happineſs, This is 
what the cruel and unjuſt often do. 
* Laſtly, to deny things to be as they are is a tranſgreſſion of the geat low of aur 
o ature, the law of reaſon. For truth cannot be oppoled, but reaſon muſt be viola- 
ted. But of this more in the proper place. ** 
4 Much might be added here concerning the amiable nature (e) pl great force () 
of truth. If I may judge by what I feel within my ſelf, the leaſt truth cannot be 


/ 
(4) God for ever bleſſed is called Truth, In Reſb. hhokm, & al. And 8.  Chryſaftom deGaes. trark 8 
: the ſame words, which philoſophers apply to the Deity. 'AxjSue 75 iet ir, (5) 'AnaSua 8 
088 rade Otis. Ph, Jud. (c) NEAT te Edgar is in Soph. the charater of Ajax, 
5 when his head was turned, in a fit of raving. And among the monſtrous and mad extravagances of 
C. Caligula one is, that he treated his horſe Incitatns as A man. S. (4) Horace argues afterthe 
ſame manner. Si quis lectica nitidam geftare amet agnam ; Hic veſtem, wt natæ, par, &c. Interdilto 
hwic enne adimat jus Prater, &c. Quid, fiquis natam pro muta devova agni. lateger eſt animi? ne dixe- 
s ris. If it be againſt truth and nature to uſe a lamb as a daughter, it will be as much againſt truth to 
| uſe a daughter as a lamb. (e) Kad duo wiv 4454 @& dvr & eie Th 5 dir ane 
) xai ran. Arift, EH quiddam, qued fo. Anse, non en. captans alique, ſed trahens 
Jus dignitate : quod genus vm, ſcient ia, veritas eff, Cic, Tavxy 4 daiSuz a feſtival ſaying in Pla. 
(f) 0 magna vis veritatir, &c. Cic. A good man does truth, becauſe it is truth. Mair, 


F C3 contradicted 
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contradicted without much reluddancg: even tc ſer re men eee 
ſornething more than diſpleaſe; i Wer 1 int 
£4} 49 #40 357 919113 
V. Ha bar been ſued « if th i incow ne with gan, may 1 
frong, 0 or 'meglle, 1 #0 2 that i is, ft eſe, alſo true . propoſitians. may be denied, to. be true; 


and then thoſe — ſhows, by whic, thi 's it done, muſt be ur for the . ma 
theſe affigned ut under the former propoſur tion. 


othing cali be aſſerted or denied by any a& with regard to thoſe things, to 

which it bears no relation: and here, no truth can be affected. And when acts do 
bear ſuch relations to other _things, as to be declaratory of. ſomething, « concerning 
them, this commonly is viſible; and it is not difficult to detetmin, whether. truth 
ſuffers by them, ot not. Some things cannot poſſibly be done, but truth mulſt be 
diretly and poſitively denied; and the thing will be clear. But the caſes ariſing 
from omiſſions are not always ſo well determind, and plain: it is, not always eaſic 
to'know toben or hoth far truth is violatc 'by omitting. Here thetefore more la- 
titude muſt be au dd, and much mut b e left to eyery, one 's own judgment, and 
ingentit) 

This nk be Laid in general, that when any truth would be denied by acting, 
the omitting to act can deny no truth. For no truth can be contrary to truth Ca). 
And there may be omiſſions in other caſes, that are ſilent as to truth. But yet 
there are ſome megledts ot refuſals to akt, which are manifeſtiy inconliſtent with it 
cor: With löme true propolitions ). 

We before () ſuppoſed 4 to have engaged wot 70 do ſome certain thing, Oe, if 
now, on che othet Ade, he fliguld by Tome folemn promiſe, oath, or other act un- 
gertale t6 do ſome certain thing before ſuch a time, and he voluntarily (c) omits to do 
it, he would behave himſelf as if there had been no ſuch promiſe or engagement; 
Which is equal to denying there was any : and truth is as much contradicted in this 
as in the former inſtance. 

Again, there are ſome ends, which the. nature of things and truth require us to 
aim at, and at which therefore if we do not aim, nature and trash are denied If a 
man does not deſite to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his ot²mãꝗm na- 
ture and the nature and definition of happineſt to be what they are. And then fr: 
ther, willingly to neglect the means, leading to any ſuch end, is the ſame as not 
to propoſe that end, and muſt fall under the ſame cen ſure. As retreating from ,any 
end commonly attends the not advancing towards i it, and that may be conlidered- as 


( Plurg ven di/crepantis ofſe non poſſunt, Cic. (5)-p. 10. (0 c ) Obliyione volun- 


Faria, Cic. 


_ 


br 
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Of Moral Good and Evil. 
aft act, many omiffions of this k ind may be turned over to ide aalen , (5); and 
brought under the foregoing propoſition. © 

t müſt be eonfeſt there is 4 «fiewlty as to the abe, vy eb r * hs 
oonſult our own' preſervatiom and Hrippineſs; to know What thoſe ute? and what 
they are with reſpect to us: For our abilities and opportunities are not equal; fte 
labor under diſadvantages invincible : and our ignorance of the true natutres Figs, 
of their operations and effects in ſuch an irregular diſtemperd world,” and "of thoſe 
many incidents, that may happen either to furthet or break” out meaſutes deprive, 
us of certainty in theſe matters. Bur till we may judge as well as we can, 


0 

do 

, do' what we em (5), and the negleck re d 21 will be an omiſſion within the ert 
e 

8 

e 


of the propoſition. 

There are omiſſions of other kinds, which will deſerve to be annumerated to 
theſe by being either total, or notorious, or upon the feore of fome other ere ance, 
It ĩs certain I ſhould not deny the PBHοπν e Of Euripides to be an exceflent drama 
by not reading it: nor do I deny Chihil-menir to be à rate piece of anti iry by 
d not going to ſee it. But ſhould I, having leiſure, health, and proper-io unities 

read  ndthing; nor make any inquiries in order to improve my a 
5 knowledge as may be ſefu to me, I ſhould. then deny my mind to be what it bis; 
and that knowledge to be what it is. And if it doth not! appear preciſetyg inf 
what kind of Rudies his reſpect to truth will carry 3 man pteftrably to alt: others, 
boy far it will oblige;him to continue his purſuit after knowledge, and where the 
diſcontinuance begins to be no offence, againſt truth, he muſt conſult bis Oꝗ ap- 
portunities and genius, and judge for himſelf as well as he can (c). * is one of 
thoſe cafes-which I ſaid before were not ſo well determind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, to whom I am under no particu- 
lar obligation; I do not by. this deny them to be paor, any more than I ſhould 
deny a man to have a ſqualid beard by not ſhaving _ to be naſty wh not an 
him, ot to be lame hy :not taking him ou my back. 

Mony v bingis are here to be taken into confideration - (according une nent * 
poſition): perhaps I might intrench upon truth by di, this; and then 1 cannot 
by nos doing it (4). But if I, being of ability to afford now and then ſomething 
in charity to the poor, ſhould yet never give them r all, + ſnould de 

WA 8 

.* a) In the Civil Law he | is ld to aft, who does omit. Noi _ facie a fron wed, — = 
adverſui ea que ven facit. Dig: EO GE anodam prodire tenus. Hor. 


e Pie, 
quand in bits , ramidiu anten welle dachi, quoad te, r r non teu, ſays Crs to his len- 
_ (4) Nella v dine b afl. Su- 
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cenainly deny the 3 of che pour to be what it is, and my own to be what 
it is: and thus truth would be injured. So, again, ets, 
If I ſhould not ſay my prayers at ſuch a certain Sean: or in ſuch a certain plece 


and manner, this would not imply a denial of the exiſtence of God, His providence, 
or my dependence upon Him: nay, there may be reaſons perhaps againſt ht parti- 
cular. time, place, manner. But if I ſhould »ever pray ro Him, or worſhip Him at 


all, ſuch a zozal omiſſion would be equivalent to this aſſertion, There is no Cad, who 
governs the world, to be adored; which, if there is ſuch a being, mult be contrary 
to truth. Alſo generally and notorionſly to neglect this duty (permit me to call it 
ſo), tho not quite always, will favozrggf not directly proclaimthe fame untruth. For 
certainly to worſhip God after this manner is only to worſhip him accidentally, which 


is to declare it a great accident that he is worſhipd at all, and this approaches as 


_ as it is poſſible to a total neglect. Beſide, ſuch a ſparing and infreguent wor- 
ſhiper of the Deity betrays ſuch an habitual diſregard of Him, as will render every 
religious act inſignificant and null. 

Should I, in · the laſt place, find a man grievouſly hurt by ſome accident, faln 
down, alone, and without preſent help like to periſh; or ſee his houſe on fire, no 
body being near to help, or call out: in this extremity if I do not give him my 
aſſi ſtance immediately, I do not do it 47 all: and by this refuſing to do it accord- 
ing to my ability, I deny his caſe to be what it is; human nature to be what it 
is; and even thoſe deſires and expectations, which 1 am conſcious to FO ſelf I 
Mould have under the like misfortune, to be what they are. 


v. In order to jndge rightly what any n is, it miſt be conſidered not only what it 
is in it ſelf or in one reſpect, but alſo what it may be in any other reſpect, which is ca- 


pable of being denied by fare or practice: and the whole deſcripzion of the thing . to. 


be taken in. 

If a man fteals a horſe, and rides away upon him, he may. be ſaid indeed by 
riding him to uſe him as a horſe, but not as the horſe of another man, who gave him 
no licence to do this. He does not therefore conſider him as being what he is, 
unleſs. he takes in the reſpect he bears to his true owner. But it is not neceſſary 
perhaps to conſider what he is in reſpect to his color, ſhape, or age: becauſe the 
thief's riding away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be of any par- 
ticular color, c. I ſay therefore, that thoſe, and ai thoſe properties, reſpects, and 
circumſtances, which may be contradicted by practice, are to be taken into con- 
ſideration. For otherwiſe the thing to be conſidered is but imperfeQly ſurveyed; and 
the 
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the whole compaſs of it being not taken in, it is taken not as being what it is, but as 
what it is i part only, and in other reſpects perhaps as being what it is not. 


If a rich man being upon a journey, ſhould be robbed and ſtript, it would "I 


ſecond robbery and injuſtice committed upon him to take from him part of his then 
character, and to conſider him only as a rich man. His character completed is 4 
rich man robbed and abuſed, and indeed at that time a poor man (4) and diftreſt, ho 
able to repay afterwards the aſſiſtance lent him. 

Moreover a man in giving aſſiſtance of any kind to another ſhould conſider wha 6 
own circumſtances are, as well as what the others are (5). If they do not it bim 
to give it, he does not by his forbearance defiy the other to want it: but i he ſhould 
give -it, and by that deny his own or his family's circumſtances to be what they are, 
he would actually contradict truth. And ſince (as 1 have obſerved already) all 
truths are; conſiſtent, nor can any thjag be true any further than it is compatible with 
other things that are true; when, both parties are placed in a right light, and the caſe 
properly ſtated for a judgment. the latter may indeed be truly ſaid to want aſſiſtance, 
but not the aſſiſtance of the former: any more than a man, who wants a guide, may 
be faid to want a blind or a lame guide. By putting things (hys may be truly . 
what the latter is with reſpect to the former. 

The caſe becomes more difficult, when a man (A) is under ſome promiſe orm 


pact᷑ to aſſiſt another (B), and at the {ame time bound to conſult his own happi- 


neſs, provide for his family, c. and he cannot do theſe, if he does that, ed 
ally. For what muſt A do? Here are not indeed oppoſite traths, but there are 
truths on oppoſite ide. I anſwer : tho there cannot be two incompatible daties, 
or tho two inconſiſtent acts cannot be both A's duty at the ſame time (for then his 
duty would be an impoſſibility); yet an- obligation, which I will call mixt, may 
ariſe out of thoſe differing conſiderations. A ſhould aſſiſt B; but ſo, ar not to neg- 
le& himſelf and family, c. and /o to take care of himſelf and family, 45 not to 
forget the other irigagement, as well and honeſtly as he can. Here the importance of 
the truths on the one and the other fide ſhould be diligently compared: and there 
muſt in ſuch caſes be always ſome exception or limitation under ſtood. It is not in 
man's power to promiſe ab/o/utely. He can only promiſe as one, who may be * 
«bled by the weight and incumbency of truths not then F | ave” | 
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(4) AfMiced at that time: according to that determination in caſe ſomething like this, which o- 
cuts in Talm. Maſſ. Phe, (6) Verique ſimul conſulendum oft, Dabo egenti ;, ſed ut ipſe nonegeam, &c> 
Sen. Ita te aliorum miſereſcat, ne tui alias miſcreat, Flaut, : 


I could 


* 
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I could here inſert many inſtances of partial thinking, which oecur in authors but 
1 ſhall chooſe only to ſet down one in the margin (4). 

In ſhort, , when: things are truly eſtimated, perſuns concerned, times, places (b), ends 
intended. ), and Heck. that naturally follow, muſt be added to them. * 


VII. When any aft wonld be wrong, the forbearing that aft muſt 'be right : likewiſe 
whes the omiſſion of any thing would be wrong, the doing of it 1 4 not La it) 
muſt be right. Becauſe contrariorum contraria ia eft ratio. | 


. 
44 .* * - 


"Vit. "Moral good and evil are heiatittint with right aud wrong.” Fot chat cannot be 
good, Which | is wrong; nor that evil, which i is Tight. 


IX. Etery act therefore of ſuch/ a bring, 'as 4s before deſeribei, and at thoſe om ioms 
bes uten ere with trath (i. e. deny any propofition to be true, Which is true; or 
ſuppoſe any thing not to be'what-it is, in any regard')' (4) are renn evil, br 
"Here" or other :<the"forbearingſurh utts, and the acting in oppoſition ro ſuch — 
ure morally good: and toben any thing may be either done, or not done, name 
Ie violation of truib, tbut thing is indifferent. — 

I would have it to be minded well, that when Ipeak of - #85 conf dent with truth) 
1 mean any truth; any true propofition vvyhatſoever, whether containing matter of 
ſpepulation, or yon fact. 1 n dave joy thing taken n what in fat? avid 


= dees mers 


0 by —_ Emp. 'ſeems to be fond of char filthy ſuying of Zeno, in relation to what is Warte Jo- 
We n {terror ea. region the pilgic IH, N. any more, than to rub with 
band any other part of her, when in pain. Here only »7g/44; is confiderd ; us if all was nothing 
moge, but barely 1 lie: but this is an incomplete, idea of the act. For Tgili H Het is more than 
76. ie by it ſelf: and re . ogls Thc pages i is ſtill more: and certainly rice Thy xige Th xe is 
a different thing from TgiCur 7 tegior 76 wogie, & c. He might as well have ſaid, that to rub a ved 
vor" piece of iron with one's bare hand is the fahe as to rub one that” is cold, or any otliet innocent 
piece of matter: fot all is bot Tyi41r. Thus men, à feſting to appear free-thiiikers, ſhew themſelves 
to\-beeþurhalfehinkers;' or lei: they do not take in the whole of chat which (is to be--contiderd. 
(b) Sunt res qu adam extempore, & er conſilio, non ex ſua natura conſideranda.— . Quid Fempora perent, aut 9 
perſonis dignum fit, conſiderandum eft, & c. Cic. (e) od abyur Sn Tir dre Tad ir Age 
dyguTvalle, Art. Amico agro aliquis afſidet : probamws. at hoc fi hareditatis cauſa facit, vultur eft, cadaver ex- 
pectat. Sen. (4) Ou die agriouec is vg . chryſ. | (e) To gν⁰,,z 
#. a yeltoy , a, od e The rwwngins m6 $400 . Baſe. ys | 


n 
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It may be of uſe alſo to remember, that I have added thoſe words in ſome degree 
r other. For neither all evil, nor all good actions are equal (a). Thoſe triths which 


portance (%); or more truths may be violated one way than another (c): and then the 
crimes committed by the violation of them may be equally (one as well as the 
other) ſaid to be crimes, but not equal crimes (4). If A ſteals a book trom B which 
was pleaſing and uſeful to him, it is true A is guilty of a crime in not treating the 
book as being what it is, the book of B, who is the proprietor of it, and one 
vvhoſe happineſs partly depends upon it: but (till if A ſhould deprive B of a good 
eſlate, of which he was the true owner, he would be guilty of a much greatercrime. 
For if we ſuppoſe the book to be worth to him one pound, and the eſtate 10000 J. 
that truth, which is violated by depriving B of his book, is in effect violated 10000 
times by robbing him of his eſtate. It is the ſame as to repeat the theft of one 
pound 10000 times over: and therefore if 10coo thefts (or crimes) are more, and 
all together greater than one, one equal to 10000 mult be greater too: greater 
than that, which is but the 1000oth part of it, ſure. Then, tho the convenience 
and innocent pleaſure, that B found in the uſe of the book, was a degree of happi- 
neſs: yet the happineſs accruing to him from the eſt ate, by which he was ſupplied 
not only with neceſlaries, but alſo with many other comforts and harmleſs injoy- 
ments, valtly exceeded it. And therefore the truth violated in the former caſe was, 
B had a property in that, which gave him ſuch a degree of happineſi : that violated in 
the latter, B had @ property in that, which gave him'a happineſs vaſtly ſuperior to the 
other. The violation therefore in the latter caſe is upon this account à valtly 
greater violation than in the former. Laſtly, the truths violated in the former caſe 
might end in B, thoſe in the latter may perhaps be repeated in them of his family, 


(2) Notwithſtanding that paradox of the Stoics, "Ons lea Te duzgriuare, N me aarg· ara, Ap. 
cic. Plat. Diog. L. & A. which might eaſily be confured from their own words in Cicers. For if finning 
be like paſſing a line, or limit; that is, going over or beyond that line: then, te /n being equal to 
going beyond that line, to go more (or farther) beyond that line muſt be to ſin more. Who' ſees: not the 
fallity of that, nec bono viro meliorem,--==--=--nec forti fort iorem, nec ſapiente ſapientiorem poſſe fieri? And ſo 
on. Nullum inter ſcelus & erratum diſcrimen facere (as S. Hier. expreſſes their opinion: if that epiſtle to 
Celantia be his) is to alter or deſtroy the natures of things. (5) Sure that Wiſeman was 
but a bad accountant, who reckon*d, Thy wiyiray i, SomBarcy, deax min wiay ixfufhuriveu, ' Ap.” Plus.) 
(c) This is confeſt in Cic. Illud intereſt, quod in ſerve necando, ſi adſit injuria, ſemel peccatur : in parrit un 
violanda multa peccantur, & c. Multitudine peccatorum praſtat, &c. (4) This may ſerve 
for an anſwer to Chryſippms, and them who ſay, iu dxnSic ahi A d Ion, 2d aid @* hανuνε d 
i d, drndy; ifs duderrua duagriuat@ . Ap. Dig. L. | Year aye fora” by 


wb 
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they reſpect, tho they are equally true, may compriſe matters of very different im- 


- 
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who ſubiiſt alſo by the e/late, and are to be provided for out of it. And theſt 
truths are very many in reſpect of every one of them, and all their deſcendents, 
Thus the degrees of evil or guilt are as the importance and number of truths viola, 
ted ( 5 I fhall only add, on the other fide, that the value of good actions will ril 
at leaſt in proportion to the degrees of evil in the omiſſion of them: and tha 
therefore they cannot be equal, any more than the oppoſite evil omiſſions, 

But let us return to that, which is our main ſubject, the diſlinction between mo- 
ral good and evil. Some have been ſo wild as to deny there is any ſuch thing; 
but from what has been aid here, it is manifeſt, that there is as certainly mora 
good and evil as there is true and falſe ; and that there is as natural and immutable : 
difference between thoſe ; as between theſe, the difference at the bottom being indeed 
the ſame (5). Others acknowledge, that there is indeed moral good and evil; but 
they want ſome criterion, or mark, by the help of which they might know them 
aſunder, And others there are, who pretend to have found that rule, by which 
our actions ought to be ſquared, and may be diſcriminated ; or that altimate end, 
to which they ought all to be referred (): but what they have advanced is cithe 
falſe, or not ſufficiently guarded, or not comprehenſive enough, or not clear and 
firm (4), or (ſo far as it is juſt reducible to ny rule. For 

They, who. reckon nothing to be good but what they call boxe/#9 (e), may de- 
nominate actions according as that is, or is not the cauſe (f) or end (g) of them: but 
chen What js honeſtam ( b)? Something i is {till wanting to- N N by, and to 
ſeparate the Hane ſta from the inhone/ta. . & Y 

They who place all in following nature (i), if they: mean n by thas phraſe acting ac- 

dine te the natures of things ( that is, . things as en what they in na- 


0 Queis paria eſſe ſerè placuit peccata, lab orant cum ventum ad verum oft : ſenſus moreſque repugnant, Atq; 
iu uli, Hor. (6) Therefore they, who denied there was e ther Ho or evil (ese de 
j aan), were much in the right to make thorough work, and ro ſiy there was nothing in natute ei- 
ther tym or falſe. Vi Sexti Emp. & Diog. L. (e) N {extremuni, b. ultimum bonorum) 
am ptuloſophorim ſenrent id tale debet efſe; ut ad id omni referri, oporteat : ipſum autem nuſquam, Cic 
ta) Thete was among the old Philoſophers ſuch an uncertainty and variety of opinions concerning the 
fines benorum & malorum, that if Varro computes rightly, the number might be raiſed to 288. S. Aug: 
fe) De boneſtam oft, id bonam ſolum habendum eff, Cato ap. Cic. 7 Qui [omnes] permults ob eam 
»nan capſam ficiumt----- 19ia honcſtum eff, Cic. () It is commonly placed among ends ; and is 
canſi derd as fuck'in thoſe ways of ſpeaking ; ; honeflum efſe propter ſe expetendum, Cic. Finem bonerum eſſe 
honefts yivers, ib. and the like. (>) To ſay, Ned taudabile eſt, omne honeſtum eft, or any thing 
kke that, ib co fay nothing. For how ſhall one know what is truly landab ile? he- 7. [Ziven] 


79 oporoyerivac (al. ddt vi giru tir, | beg it dar Ag Fr. A yas gde T3571) nude i 
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ture are, or according to truth) ſay what is right. But this does not ſeem to be 
their meaning. An; if it is only that a man muſt follow his own nature (4), fines 
his nature is not purely rational, but there is a part of him, which he has in com- 
mon with brutes, they appoint him a guide which I fear will miſlead him, this b& 
ing commonly more likely to prevail, than the rational part. At beſt this talk is 
louſe, 

They who make right reaſon (b) to be the law, by which our acts are to bejudy. 
ed, and according to their conformity to this or deflexion from it call them lawful 
or unlatuful, good or bad, ſay ſomething more particular and preciſe, And indeed it 
is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by right reaſon, is right; and thar which 
is condemned by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right reaſon is meant that 
which is found by the right uſe of our rational faculties, this is the fame With 
truth: and what is ſaid by them, will be comprehended in What I have aid. But 


de manner in which they have deliverd themſelves, is not yet explicit exo (4 
lt leaves room for ſo many Aiſputes and oppoſite right-reaſonz,' that nothing call be ſet- 
1 tled, while every one pretends that t reaſon/ is right. And beſide, what I have 
bp ſaid, cxtends farther: for we are not only to reſpect thoſe truths, which' we dilts> 

ver by reaſoning, but even ſuch matters cf fact, as are falrly-diſtoverd to us by ot 
f ſenſes. We ought to regard things as being what they are, which way ſoever we 


come to the knowledge of them. 
They, who contenting themſelves with ſuperficial and tranſient views, deduce the 
difference between good and evil from the common ſenſe of mankind (4), and certain 
principles (e) that are born with us (F), put the matter upon a very inirm foot. For it 
is much to be ſuſpe&ed there are no ſuch irate maxi ms as they pretend, but that 
te impreſſions of education are miſtaken for them: and beſides that, the fentiments 
of mankind are not ſo uniform and conſtant, as that we may ſafely truſt ſuch an in 


portant diſtinction upon them (g). 


(a) Vivere ex hominis naturã. Cic. It is true he adds, wndique perfectã & nibil requirente * bur thoſe 
, words have either no meaning, or ſuch as will not much mend the matter. For what is natur und. 
perſecta & nihil requirens ? Belide, moral religion doth not conſiſt in following nature already perfect, 
but by the practice of religion we aim at the perfeRing of our natures, (6) Celebrated every 
where. (e) Tü u, d, dure AQupicetes Tec dy apdZiuc, mr xtTA To op3oy yirouiras N 3 
Tac aorngete ThyarTior, dude wiv, d ig ds lun mer arpdzuc e. Andr. Rh. (4) Nec 
folum jus & injuria & natura dijudicatur, ſed omnino omnia honeſta & turpia, Nam communis intelligentis nobis 
notas res efficit,” eaſy; in animis noeftris inchoavit, ut honeſts in virtute ponantur, in vitiis twrpia.,. Cic. Kpilight 
een (0 xc ] tivdl did = . Diog. L. (e) They are uſually: called principia yaru- 
re, lex (or det) nature, Tprni tic, Ade, Or Quixds I vie guomic, &ec. (2) The ſet of 
theſe practical principles (or a habit flowing from them) is what I think, goes by the name of * 
reſis, (g) Vnaqueq; gens hoc legem natura putat, qued didicit. Hiexon. | | 
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I bey, who own nothing to be good but pleaſure, or what they call juc und um, no. 
thing evil but pain (4), and diſtinguiſh things by their tendencies to this or that (, do 
not agree in what this pleaſure is to be placed (c), or by what methods and actings the 
moſt of it may be obtained. Theſe are left to be queſtions ſtill. As men have 
different taſts, different degrees of ſenſe and philoſophy, the ſame thing cannot be 
pleaſant to all: and if particular actions are to be proved by this teſt, the morality 
of them will be very uncertain; the ſame act may be of one nature to one man and 
of another to another. Beſide, unleſs there be ſome ſtrong limitation added as a fence 
for virtue, men will be apt to ſink into groſs voluptuouſneſs, as in fact the generality 
of Epicarns's herd have done (4) (notwithſtanding all his talk of temperance, virtue, 
tranquility of mind, c.); and the bridle will be uſurped by thoſe appetites which 
it is a principal part of all religion, natural as well as any other, to curb and reſtrain. 
So theſe men ſay what is intelligible indeed: but what they ſay is falſe. For not all 
pleaſures, but only ſuch pleaſure as is true, or happineſs (of which afterwards), 
may be reckoned among the fires, or ultima bonorum. 

. He, (e) who, having conſiderd the two extremes in mens practice, in condemning 
both which the world generally agrees, places virtue in the middle, and ſeems to raiſe 
an idea of it from its ſituation at an equal diſtance from the oppoſite extremes (J), could 


(a) Under which word theſe delicate men comprehend /abor. When Epicurns in Lucian, is asked, 

Kare ii Thy river he anſwers, Nat. And Mvrmdyrides (Zundug ide, ap Herod. it it Niger d xe 
Tic ang drixiſe) proceeded ſo far in his averſion to labor, that «xs latus alieno labore condoluir- ---: qui 
cum vidiſſet fodientem, & altus raſtrum allevantem, laſſum ſe (fieri piryua nattiv, in Athen.) queſtus veruit illum 
opus in conſpectu ſuo facere, Sen. (b) A hac [voluptatem, & dolorem] & que ſequamur, & que fugiamns, 
refert omnia ¶ Ariſtippus]. Cic. (e) Velim deſinias, quid ſit voluptas : de quo omnis hac queſtio eſt. Cic- 
The diſputes about pleaſure between the Cyrenaics, Ppicurns, Hieronymus, &c. are well known : whether 
the end was pleaſure of body or mind: whether it was voluptas in motn, or in ſtats (tabilitate) ; que ſua- 
vitate aliqua naturam ipſam movet, or que percipitur, omni dolore detratto; » & xiviou, Or 1» xil4rnudlixi, &c. 
Cic. Diog. L. & al. (4) Negat Epicurus jucunde vivi poſſe, niſi cum virtute vivatur, Cic. 
But for all that their pleaſures have not continued to be always like thoſe in the little gardens of Gay- 
gettus, Nor indeed do they ſeem tobe very virtuous even there. For Epicurus not only had his Leontium 
(or, as he amorouſly called her, Atα ,) a famous harlot ; but ſhe rd 7+ Teir 'Emmygeiote own 
e crete u,. Athen. And in his book eg] ve he is ſaid to have written thus, 'Ov yag iyanhixw 7: 
voi Tdyabiy, dopaignr up rat d yurdr (yur, Athen.) rdordc, dqziger 5 4 Ta; di dggedivion, x, 
See this and more in Dog. L. (e) St. Ferom uſes the plural number, as if this was the prevail- 
ing notion in his time. Philoſophorum ſententia eſt, ute dgwrac, urigeonac xaxaias 1. 
Nn urig dungradre), 5 i Dadic 4iys Y, 15.5 wire mrand).-- ES dga 5 agerꝭ ite goat 
eflixi, & wiciyrili Sou, . Micitnc 5, dbo xaxiay* Tic wy nab ee The 5 xdl Dany. Ariſt. 
Perhaps Pythagoras (and after him Plato, and others), when he ſaid (ap. Dieg. L.) vu dg ag 
$16, might have ſome ſuch thought as this. . 
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theſe, and difcover whether they ſpeak truth, or not (+) 


only deſign to be underſtood of ſuch virtues, as have extremes. It muſt begranted 
indeed, that Whatever declines in any degree toward either extreme muſt be ſo far 
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wrong or evil; and therefore that, which equally ( ornearly ) divides the diſtance, ' 


and declines neither way, muſt be right': alſo, that this notion ſupplies us with a good 
direction for common uſe in many caſes. But then there are ſeveral obligations, that 
can by no means be derived from it: ſcarce more than ſuch, as reſpect the virtues 


| couched under the word moderation. And even as to theſe, it is many times diffi- 


cult to diſcern, which is the middle point (a). This the author himſelf was ſenſible of (5). 


And whea his maſter Plato makes virtue to conſiſt in ſuch a likezeſs to God (c), as we 


are capable of (and God to be the great exemplar), he ſays what I ſhall not diſpute. 


But ſince he tells us not how or by what means we may attain this likeneſs, we are 


little the wiſer in point of practice: unleſs by it we underſtand the practice of truth, 
God being truth, and doing nothing contrary to it (d). 


Whether any of thoſe other foundations, upon which morality has been built, will 


hold better than theſe mentiond, I much queſtion. But if the formal ratio of moral 
good and evil be made to conſiſt ina conformity of mens acts to the truth of the caſe 
or the contrary, as I have here explaindit, the diſtinction ſeems to be ſettled in a man 


ner undeniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is meant by a true propoſition and 


matter of fact is perfectly underſtood by every body; ſo will it be eaſie for any one, 


ſo far as he knows any ſuch propoſitions and facts, to compare not only words, but 
alſo acłiont with them. A very little skill and attention will ſerve | to ww even 


X. If there be moral good and evil, diſtinguiſhed as before, there is religion; and ſuch 
as may moſt properly be ſtiled nataral. By religien I mean nothing elſe but an obligation 
to do (under which word I comprehend acts both of body and mind. I fay, 10 
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74 


— what 22 not to > be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to o be © nes 80 


(a) when he ths! it muſt be Alen drt we by & 58935 My & TgraCy, it is not by that aſcer- 
taind. See before. (b) Ou yale pddioy diogie a T6 Tas, 4 Tir, . Therefore R. Allo. 
might have ſpared that cenſure, where he blames him for expreſſing himſelf too generally, when 
he ſays, How it ought to be done, and in what time it ought to be done, and in what place it oughe 
to be done, without telling him what that manner, time, place is, () That man, ſays he, can- 
not be neglected. who endeavours Jia vious 5 , imimydivey dgwray, us d Suvanty dr8g ary 
tut; de. And in another place, our 9vy% 480 is cpebteric Sus 274 T9 Suvariy.” St. Ange- 
in ſeems do agree with him, in that ſentence of his, Religionis — eſt imitari quem colis, 
(4) nog abba ird, l Tori ow dv3gara 246 d,, ian, ids d Stob, () There 
is certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in morality, which Cicero ſeems to ſuppoſe, when he 
ſays, Conſuetudo exercitatioque capienda, ut bon ratiocmatores officcorum efſe poſſumws. 

ob | that 
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that there muſt be religion, if there are things, ot which ſome ought not to be done, 
ſome not to be omitted. But that there are ſuch, appears from what has been ſaid 
concerning moral good and evil: becauſe that, which to omit would be evil, and 
which therefore being done would be good or well done, ought certainly by the 
terms ta be done; and fo that, which being done would be evil, and implies ſuch ab- 
ſurdities and rebellion againſt the ſupreme being, as are mentioned under propoſition 
the IVth. ought maſt undoubtedly t to be done, And then ſince there is religion, 
which fallows from the diſtinction between moral good and evil; ſince this diſtinc- 

tion is founded in the reſpect; which; mens acts bear to truth; and ſince no propoſi- 
tion can be true, which expreſſes things otherwiſe than as they are in nature: ſince 
things are ſo, there mult be religion, vhich is founded in nature, and may upon that 
account be moſt properly and truly called the religion of nature or natural religion; 

the great /aw of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as we ſhall aſterwards 


find reaſon to call it) of the Author of nature is, 


Xl. That every ingelligent, active, and free being ſhould ſo behave himſelf, as by no 
act to contradict truth; or. that he ſhould treat every thing as being what it is (a). 

Objeions I am ſenſible may be made to almoſt any thing (5); but I believe none 
to what has been here advanced but ſuch as may be anſwerd. Forto conſider a thing 
as being ſomething elſe than what it is, or (which is the ſame) not to conſider it as 
being what it is, is an abſurdity indefenſible. However, for a ſpecimen, I will ſet 
down a few. Let us ſuppoſe ſome gentleman, who has not ſufficiently conſiderd 
theſe matters, amidſt his freedoms and in the gaiety of humor, to talk after ſome ſuch 
manner as this. * If every thing muſt be treated as being what it is, what rare 
« work will follow? For, 1. to treat my enemy as ſuch is to kill him, or revenge 
« my {elf ſoundly upon him. 2. To uſe a creditor, who is a ſpend-thritt, or one 
that knows not the uſe of money, or has no occaſion for it, as ſuch is not to 
e pay him. Nay further, 3. If I want money, dont I act according to truth, if I take 
« it from ſome body elſe to ſupply my own wants? And more, do not I act con- 
« trary to truth, if I do nt? 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a de/ign of 
« killing another, or doing him ſome great miſchief, if he can find him, ſhould ask me 
« where he is, and I know where he is; may not I, to fave life, ſay I do not know, 
« tho that be falſe? 5. At this rate I may not, in a frolich, break a glaſs, or burn 


i a book: becauſe forſooth to uſe theſe things as being what they are, is to drink 


6) What it is in nature. According to what it is, to uſe ads words. And thus thet in K 
riauus is true, Niue" Hua ic , T6 exincboy Th gyoy wgdnlun, omni in re quid fit vers, wide | 
re & tueri decet, Cic. This is indeed the way of truth, (6) Becauſe there is ſcarce any 
thing, which one or other will not ſay. Quid enim poteſt dici de illo, qui nigram dixit eſe nivem, c. 
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« out of the one, not to break it; and to read the other; Hot butn it. Laftly, how 
« ſhall a mau &now what is true: and if he can find out truth, may he not Want 
the power of a ing agreeabiy to mt]? ]! | 
To the fir objection it is caſy to reply from what has been already faid: For if 
the objectot's enemy, whom we will call E, was #024:ng more than his enemy, there 
might be ſome force in the objection; but ſinoe he may be confiderd as ſomething 
elſe beſide that, he mutt be uſed according to what” he is in other  reſpeQs,. as 
- well as in that from which-he is denominated the 6bje&or's (or O's) enemy. For 
E in the firſt place is a mn, and as ſuch may claim the benefit of common hu- 
manity, whatever that is: and if O denies it to him; Ke wounds truth in a. very 
ſenſible part. And then if O and E are fellow-cirizemws, living under the ſame go- 
vernment, and ſubject to laws, which are ſo matiy common covenants, limiting the 
behaviour of one man to another, and by which E is exempt from all private vio- 
lence in his body, eſtate, &c. O cannot wreat E 45 being what he is, unleſs he 
treaty him alſo. as one, Whm by common coniſtut is under fucti à ptôtection. If 
he does otherwiſe, he denies. the ex iſtence of the foteſtid laws aid public com- 
pacts: contraty to truth. And beſide, O ſhoutd1a&'witt reſpect to b:iſelf as Be- 
ing what he is; a man himielf, in ſuch or ſuch eſreumſtancbs, and one who Has 
given vp all right to private revenge (tun that is the thing meant here). If truth 
therefore be obſerv ed, the reſult wilt be thts//*O'tmift"erdat E us /Shrerbrng com- 
pounded of 4 man, a; felow-eitizet, and an enemy, alf thter: Th Ii, he rb” o 
proſecute him in ſuch a way;| as ie ugtecable to the ſtautes And methods, which 
the ſociety bave obliged themſelus to obſtrve. And evefi 48 to legal proſecutions, 
there may be many things.ſtill to be conſiderd. For E may ſhew himſelf an enemy to 
O in things, that fall under the cognizance. of law, which yet may be of moment and 
importance to him, on not. f they. are ſuth tung cas realy affect the ffery or 9 2 
neſi of O or his family, then he will ud himſelf bbliged;'in duty and fibmiffion'to 
truth, to take refuge in the lhwys j and to unit E, o obtaitt fatisfa con, and at 
leaſt ſecurlty for the future, by the means there prefer bed. Becauſe if he does not, 
he denies the nature and eſe of happineſs to be what they are; the obligations, which 
perhaps we ſhall ſhew: hereafter he is under to his family (a), to be what they are; a 
dangerous and wicked enemy tobe dungerous and wicked the of laws, and ſbelcty 
ſelf, to be the ſafetj audi good of it members, y preventing itt uries, puniſhing r- 
fenders, & c. which it will appear to be, when thut mutter comes befdte übe Put 
. 8 1 , 5 tf HO TR 
() Convenitt cum in dando * eſſe, tum * — non acerbum :----a litilus vers quantum liceat, 
& neſcio an paulo plus etiam quam liceat, abhorreum em- - Habenda, off aufe e ne fanviliavit, Quan "qu:- 
dem dilabi finere flagitioſum «ft. Cie. | Fr 
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if the enmity. of E riſes not beyond zr:fling, or more tolerable inſtances, then O m ight 


act againſt truth, if he ſhould be at more charge or hazard inproſecutingE than hecan | 


afford, orthe thing loſt or indanger is worth ; ſhouldtreat onethat isan enemy in little 
things, or a lictie enemy, as a great one; or ſhould deny to make ſome allowances, 
and forgive ſuch peccadillo's, as the common frailty of human nature makes it ne- 
ceſſary for us mutually to forgive, if we will live together. Laſtly, in cafes, of which 
the laws of the place take »g notice, truth and nature would be ſufficiently obſerved, 
if O ſhould keep a vigilant eye upon the ſteps of his adverfary, and take the molt 
raden: meaſures, that are compatible with the character of a private perſon, cither 
to aſſuage the malice of E, or prevent the effects of it; or perhaps, if he ſhould 
only vet uſe him as a friend (4). For this if he ſhould do, notwithſtanding the 
rants of ſome men, he would cancel the natural differences of things, and confound 
_troth with untruth. Oe 

The debtor in the /ccomd objeQion, if he ads as he ſays there, does, in the firlt 
"plac e, make himſelf the judge of his creditor, which is What he is not. For. he lays 
him under a heavy, ſentence, an incapacity in effect of having any eſtate, or any mote 
 eltate. In the next place, he arrogates to himſelf more than can be true: that he 
perfectly kuozws, not only what his creditor and his circumſtances are, but allo what 
they ever will be hereafter. He that is now weak, or extravagant, Or very rich, may 
for ought he knows become otherwite: Aud, which is to be conſiderd above all, 
| he directly denies the money, Which is the creditor's, to be the creditor's. For it 
is ſuppoſed to be; owing or due to him (otherwiſe: he is no creditor ) : and if it be 
due to him, he has a right to it: and if he has a right to it, of right it is his 
(or, it is 45). But the debtor by detaining it uſes it, as if it was his own, and there- 
fore not the other's; contrary to truth. To pay a man what is due to him doth 
not deny, that he who pays may think him extravagant, c. or any other truth; 
that act has no ſuch ſignification. It only ſignifies, that he who pays hin it due 
to the other, or that it is his: and his it naturally doth ſignify. For he might pay 
the creditor without hav ing any other thought relating to him, but would not Wich= 
out this. 

Anſ. to objetion the 3d. Acting according to truth, as that phraſe is uſed in the 
| objection, is not the thing required by my rule; but, ſo to act that mo truth may 
be denied by any act. Not taking from another man his money by violence is a 
, forbearance, which does not ſignify, that J do not want money, or which denies 
any truth. But taking it denies that to be his, which (by the ſuppoſition) 17 his. 


| (4) Ter qiaior' in} daira xair, + i ixfeir id. Heſ. 
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The former is only as it were ſilence, which denies nothing the latter a direct and 
loud aſſertion of a falſity; the former what can contradict no truth, becauſe the 
latter does. If a man wants money through his own extravagance and vice, there 
can be no pretence for making another man to pay for his wickedneſs or folly. We 
will ſuppoſe therefore the man, who wants money, to want it for neceſſariet, and 
to have incurred this want through ſome msfortune, which he could not prevent. 

In this caſe, which is put as ſtrong as can be for the objector, there are ways of ex- 
preſſing this want, or acting according to it, without treſpaffitig upon tryth. The 
man may by honeſt /abor and induſtry ſeek to ſupply his wants; or he may apply 
as a ſupplicant (4), not as an enemy or robber; to ſuch às can afford to relieve him; 
or if his want is very preſſing, to the firſt perſons he meets, whom truth will ob- 
lige to aſſiſt him according to their abilities: or he may do any thing but violate 
truth (5); which is a privilege of a vaſt ſcope, and leaves him many reſources. And 
ſuch a behaviour as hit is not only agreeable to his caſe, and expreflive of it 
in a way that is natural; but he would deny it to be what it is, it he did not act 
thus. If there is no way in the world, by which he may help himſelf without 
the violation of truth (which can ſcarce be ſuppoſed. If there is no other way) he 
muſt een take it as his fate (c). Truth will be truth, and muſt retain its character 
and force, let his cafe be what it will. Many things might be added. The man, 
from whom this moticy is to be taken, will be proved SeR. vi. to have a'right to de- 
fend himſelf and his, and not ſuffer it-to be taken rom ans pethaps he may ſtand 
as much in need of i it, as the other, &c. 

Anſ. to obj. the qth. It is certain, in the firſt place, that nothing may willingly 
be done, which in any manner promotes murder: whoever is acceſſary to that, of- 
fends againſt many truths of great weight. 2. You are not obliged to anſwer the 
furioſo's queſtion. Silence here would contradict no truth. 3. No one can tell, in 
ſtrict ſpeaking, where another is, if he is not within his view: - Therefore you may 
truly deny, that you know where the man is. . Laſtly; if by not diſcovering him 
you ſhould endanger your life (and this is the hardeſt circumſtance, that can be ta- 
ken into the objection), the caſe then would be the ſame, as if the inquirer ſhould 
ſay, „If you do not murder ſuch a one, I will murder you. And then be 
ſage you muſt not commit murder; but muſt defend your ſelf againſt this, as a- 
gainſt other dangers, againſt Banditi, c. as well as you can. Tho merely to deny 
truth by words (I mean, when they are not productive of facts to follow; as in 


G) T r Ul 39 Ti} eixglr, 4 ud g iv a. Thucyd, 3 (5) For ige 
y vdiy . Heſ. (i) Suum cnique incommedum ferendum eſt geting, quay de alterins commedis de- 
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judicial tranſactions, beating witneſs, ot paſſiug ſenteuce) is not equal to a denial þ 

by fads; tho an: able of language is allowable: in this caſe, if ever in any; tho all 
fins againſt truth are not equal, and certainly a little treſpaſſing upon it in the pre: 
ſent caſe, for the good of all parties (9, as little a one as any; and tho one might 
look on a man in ſuch. a fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a ma# 
but a mad man: yet truth is ſacred (6 ), and there are other ways of coming of 
with innocence, by giving timely notice to the man in danger, _ in afſiſtance, 
or taking the advantage of ſome ſeaſonable incident. "1 


The 5th Oljectian ſeems to reſpect inanimate things, which if we pot treat ac- | 


cording. to what they are, it is in6nuated; we ſhall become obuoxious to many rei- 
fling obligations ; ſuch as are there mentiond. To this I a»ſwer thus. If the 


| glaſi be nothing elſe but An uſeful drinking-glaſs, and theſe words fully expreſs what 


it is, to treat it accordingly i is indeed to drink out of it, when there is occaſion and 


it is truly uſeful, and to break it deſignedly i is to do what is wrong (4). For that . 
is to handle it, as if it neither was uſeful to the objector himſelf, nor could be 


fo to any one elſe; contrary to the deſeription of it. But if there be any reaſon for 
breaking t the glaſs, then ſomething is wanting to declare fully what it is. As, if 
the glaſs be poiſoned ; for then it becomes a po/ſoned drinking-glaſs, and to break or 
deſtroy i itis to uſe it according to this erue deſcription, of it. Or if by breaking 
it any thing! iS to be : Obtaind, which | More than countervails the l. loſs of it, it becomes 

a glaſt + with that circumſtance ; and then for; the objector to break i it, it ĩt be his own, 
5 to uſe it according to what it is. And if it ſhould;hecoms. by ſame, circumltance 
allet, gply, tho. there ſhould he: no reaſon, for: breaking! it, yet it there be none 
againſt it, the thing will be indifferent and matter of liberty. This anſwer, mutati 
Auigudih mal he adapted to other things of this kind; ,byoks, ot any thing el ſe. As 
de mſefulneſs or excellence of ſome books render them worthy of iumortality, and 
of all Our cara to ſecure them to poſberitꝭ (e) ſo ſome may be uſed more liłe what 
an men 2 Wy rr * . en the num 


©, ole 8 5 yoabunTaE ee, 2 3 40. Mas, Tyr. * 055 To * duellen 

* quis | N te confeg iat, qui mendacio two poſit 4 morte liberari, . non es ment iturus Y s. Auſtin anſwers in 

the negative,” and coneludes! 2 4 nunquam boni ment iautur. Deu fortids, quanto btrellentinis 4. 

_ OR 1507 in uch preſſing caſes; miles (iniminent danger, the world is 

moo nant; AIP ances o Our 44%)o9 ny dit T4: i . cn 0h eb 12 adit gy 

17 755 r Nen they wh pf He that ſpeaks, an ile, word, treſpaſſeth in {o' doing) 

e that nt have a man to ſj (ven in common 12 — and he that lies, is like 

him that offers ſtrange ſacrifice, ſay _ but to procure peace, is allowable ; S. Hhared (& ol. 

paſt.) And Ab, Ezra ſays of Abraham, He dehided Abimilech in words, according to the neceſſity 

of the time. In ſhort, ſome have permitted in deſperate caſes, venduti, tanquam Veneno # mr, Sext. 
th (4) it is unlawful for a man to break the ſmalleft veſſel in a Paſſion. S. Hoaſ. 

1 0 doth not deteſt that thought of Caligula de Homeri carminibus abolendis, &c ? Suet. 
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al ber of which, large enough already, h wiſh you may 1 not to be in by 
ll BF chis, which L here ſend you. X think creaſed 


Here two things ought to be as I. That tho to aQ againſt truth in 
WE any caſe is wrong, yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of things, 
in ſome caſes the importance one way or tother may be ſo little as to render the 
crime evaneſcent or almoſt nothing (a). And, 2. that inanimate beings cannot be con- 
" i fiderd as capable of wrong treatment, if the reſpe& they bear to living beings is 
ſeparated from them. The drinking-glaſs before mentiond could not be conſiderd 
as ſuch, or be what it #ow is, if there was no drinking atiimal to own and uſe 
it. Nothing can be of any importance to that thing it ſelf, which is void of all 
life and perception; So that when. we compute what ſuch things are, we maſt 
take them as being what they are in reference to things that have life. 


The laſt and moſt material objeckion, or ſueſtion rather, ſhall. de a»/werdbyand hy- 
In the mean time I ſhall only ay, that if in any, particular caſa truth is: ingcceſſi- 
ble; and after due inquiry it doth, not appear what, or bow, things are, then this 
will be true, that the caſe or thing under conſideration, is donbsful:; and 1 f. 
agreeably unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obſtinate, but modeſt, cauti- 
ous, docile, and to endeavour to be on zbe ſafer fide. Such behaviour ſhewsthe caſe 
to be as it is. And as to the want of potber to act agreeably to truth, that cannot 
be known till trials are made: and if any one doth try, and do his endeayour, he 
may take to himſelf the farisfaQtion, which he will find in ſect. IV. 2 


Scr. II. of Happineſs. 


HAT, which demands to be next conſiderd, is bappineſi; 35 being i in it ſelf 
molt conſiderable; as abetting the cauſe of truth; and as being indeed ſo 
nearly allied to it, that they cannot well be parted, We cannot pay the reſpe&s due 
to one, unleſs we regard the other. Happineſs muſt not be denied to be what it is: 
and it is by the practice of truth that we aim at that happineſs, which is true. 
In the few following propoſitions I ſhall not only give you my idea of it, but 
alſo ſubjoin ſome obſer uations, which tho perhaps notneceffary here, we may ſome- 
time hacafter think no loſs of time or labor to have made en paſſant : ſuch as 
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men of ſcience would call, ſome of them poriſmata, or corollaries, and ſome ſcho. 
lia, I ſhall take them as they fall in my way promiſcuouſſy. | 


I. Plea ſar is 4 3 of ſom ething agreeable, pain of the contrary : & v. v. 
the conſciouſneſs of any thing agreeable is pleaſure, of the contrary pain. For as nothing, 
that is agreeable to us, can be painful at the ſame time, and as ſuch ; nor any 
thing diſagreeable pleaſant, by the terms ; ſo neither can any thing agreeable be for 
that reaſon (becauſe it is agreeable) not pleaſant, nor 90 thing di;agreeable not 
painful, in ſome meaſure or other. | ; 


Obſ. 1. Pleaſures and pains are proportionable to the perceptions and ſenſe of their 
ſubjectt, or the perſons affected with them. For conſciouſneſs and perception cannot | 
be ſeparated : becauſe as I do not perceive what } am not conſcious to my ſelf 
I- do- perceive, ſo neither can I be conſcious of what I do not perceive, or of | 
more or leſs than what J do perceive. And therefore, ſince the degrees of plea- | 
fure or pain muſt be anſwerable to the conſciouſneſs, which the party affected has | 
of them, they mult likewiſe be as the degrees of perception are. 


Obſ. 2. Whatever increaſes the power of perceiving, renders the percipient more ſuſ- 
ceptive of pleaſure or pain. This is an immedi.te conſequence ; and to add more 
is needleſs : unleſs, that among the means, by which perceptions and the in- 
ward ſenſe of things may in many caſes be heightend and. increaſed, the prin- | 
cipal are reflexion, and the practice of thinking. As I cannot be conſcious of 
what I do not perceive: ſo I do not perceiye that, which I do not advert 
upon. That which makes me feel, makes me advert. Eyery inſtance there- 
fore of conſciouſneſs and perception is attended with an act of advertence : and as 
the more the perceptions are, the more are the advertences or reflections; ſo v. v. 
the more frequent or intenſe the acts of advertence and reflexion are, the more 
conſciouſneſs there is, and the ſtrongeri is the perception. Further, all perceptions are |} 
produced in time: time paſſes by moments: there can be but one moment pre- 
ſent at once: and therefore all preſent preception conſiderd without any relation 
to what is paſt, or future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. In this 
kind of perception the percipient perceives, as if he had not perceived any: thing 
before, nor had any thing perceptible to follow, But in reflexion there i is a re- 
petition of what is paſt, and an anticipation of that which is apprehended as yet 
to come: there is a connexion of palt and future, which by this are brought 
into the ſum, and ſuperadded to the preſent or momentaneous perceptions. Again, 
by reflecting we practiſe our capacity of apprehending: and this practiſing will in- 
2 and as it were extend that capacity, to A certain, degree, Laſtly, reflexion 
51 = doth, 
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doth not only accumulate moments paſt and future to thoſe- that are preſent, but 

even in their paſſage it ſeems to multipiy them. For time, as well as ſpace, is ca- 

pable of indeterminate diviſion: and the finer or nicer the advertence or refletion 

is, into the more parts is the time divided; which, whilſt the mind confiders thoſe 

parts as ſo many ſeveral moments, is i effed renderd by this io much the 23 
And to this experience agrees. | 


Obſ. 3. The canſes of pleaſure and pain are relative things: and in order to eſtimate 
truly their effe upon any particular ſubjed they ought to be drawn into the degrees of 
perception in the ſubject. When the cauſe is of the ſame kind, and ads with an 
equal force, if the perception of one perſon be equal to that of another, what they 
perceive muſt needs be eqza/. ' And fo it will be likewiſe, when the forces in 
the producing cauſes and the degrees of perception in the ſentients are recipro- 
f N cal. For ( which doth not ſeem to be conſiderd by the world, ( and therefore ought 
| the more particularly to be noted) if the cauſe of pleaſure or pain ſhould act but 
half as much upon A, as it does upon B; yet if the perceptivity of A be 
double to that of B, the ſum of their pleaſures or pains will be eqzal. | In other 
caſes they will be «nequal. As, if the cauſa doloriſica ſhould act with the ſame 
impetus on C with which it acts upon D; yet if C had only two degrees of 
perception, and D had three, the pain ſuſtaind by D would be half as much 
more as that of C: becauſe he would perceive or feel the acts and impreſſions of 
the cauſe more by ſo much. If it ſhould act with twice the force upon D 
which it acts with upon C, then the pain of C, would be to that of D as 2 ta 6: 
i. e. as one degree of force multiplied by two degrees of preception to two degrees 
of force multiplied by three of perception. And fo on. | | 


Obſ. 4. Mens reſpecti ve happineſſes or pleaſures ought to be valued as FF are to the 
perſons themſelves, whoſe. they are; or according to the thoughts and ſenſe, which they 
have of them: not according to the eſtimate put upon them by other people, who 
have no authority to judge of them, nor can know what they are; may com- 
pute by different rules; haveleſs ſenſe; be indifferent circumſtances ( a); or ſuch as 
guilt has renderd partial to themſelves. If that prince, who having plenty and 
flocks many, yet raviſhd the poor man's fi ingle ewe lamb out of his boſom, eck. 
ond the poor man's loſs to be not greater, than the loſs of one of his lambs would 
have been to him, he muſt be very defeQtive in moral arithmetic, and little un- 
derſtood the doctrine of e Every man's happineſs is 51 happineſs, what { 


—— 


, 
rr. 


(4) Tu f hie fis, aliter ſentias. Ter. 
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it is to bim; and the lofs of it is anſwerable to the degrees of his preception, to 
. manner of taking things, to his wants and circumſtances (a) 
 Obf.;5: How juticions und waty ought princes, laugideri, judges, juries, avid even 
cen to be! They ought not to conſidet ſo much what a ſtout, reſolute, obſtinate, 
hardend criminal may bear, as what the weaker ſort, ot at leaſt (if that can be known) 
the perſons immediately concernd can bear: chat is, what any puniſhment would be 
to them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former kind; and therefore 
_ ould not be uſed as if they were. Some are drawn into crimes, which may 
render them obnoxious to public juſtice, they ſcarce know how themſelves: ſome 
fall into them through neceſſity, ſirength of temptation, deſpair, elaſticity of ſpirits 
"and a ſudden eruption of paſſion, ignorance of laws; want of good education, or 
ſome natural infirmity or propenſion: and ſome, who are really innocent, are op- 
, ,preſt by the iniquity or miſtakes of judges, itneſſes, juries, or perhaps by the power 
and zcal of a faction, with which their ſenſe ot their honeſty has not permitted them 
to join. What a difterence muſt there be. between the ſufferings of a poor wretch 
ſenſible of his crime, or misfortune: wha would give a world for his deliverance, 
| if he had it; and thoſe of a ſturdy veteran in roguery; between the apprehenſions, 
tears, faintings of the one, and un one of te Other; in — between 
a tender nature and a brickbat! Denn bi * 
Obi. 6, In general, all perſons o bt 0 he deny careful und * aße 
is Conternd. 7 Gerti fern! they perg lee. F dr, wh man * 
bümſelf, or any other way, how another may be affected. 

” Obſ. 7. ese cannot be an equal diſtribution 0 f rewards and puniſomentoby any 4 
ted human laws (50. Becauſe (among other reaſons) the ſame thing is rarely either 
the ſame gratification, or the ſame puniſhment to different perſons. 

Ob. 8. The ſufferings of brutes are not like the ſufferings of men. They perceive by 
moments, without reflexion upon palt or future, upon cauſes; circumſtances, c. (c). 

Time and life, without, thinking ate next neighbours to xozbing, to no- time and 
n0-life (4). And therefore to kill a bente 6 to deprive hum of a lle 6r a remain- 


020 f Felcija on | procipus — . non * 4 babe . _ alins alis modo, 
8 ſuopie i ; J rermingr. Pliny, (4) It is not poſſible (in Alles words) to return to 
x man actor g to Uts ways, lixe for like, nor to proportion puniſhments by weight and mea- 
eaten, & Bellas bee mar tereſt, quot” bat"--ad id fila quod adeft, quod- 


—— neee, fenen, protiviturs ant fulwrum, Nc. Cic. Nor & bens. 


279] terqumur cr <p ' Timeric, num tormentum menuria educit, providentia anticipat. Nemo tantum pre- 

— . 6 (4) Preſens tempus breviſſinum eft, adeo Nie. 1 quibuſdam nullum vi- 
» &c. Sen. — » duel uwnSiy wileaCd)aope thy did Ad 

54 v0 eri Kg. Ariſt. TT r l N — ; _ 

der 
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der of time, that is equal to little more than nothing : tho this may perhaps be more . 
applicable to ſome animals than to' others. That, which is chiefly to be taken care 
of in this matter, is, that the brute may not be killed unneceſſarily; when it is 


killed; that it may have as few moments of pain as may be (4); and agg young 
be left to languiſh. So much by the way here. : 


II. Pain conſiderd in it ſelf is a real evil, hafirs a real good. 1 take thisa as a . 
latum, that will without difficulty de granted. Thees, 1 


III. By the general idea of good and evil the one roleafure)s is init ſelf defireable, the 
other [pain] to be avoided What is here ſaid, reſpects mere pleaſure and pain, abſtra- 
cted from all circumſtances, conſequences, £7. But becauſe there are ſome oftheſege· 
nerally adhering to them, and ſuch as enter ſo deep into their nature, — 
be talen in, the full and true character of the other cannot be had, nor there»: 
fore be known what pas is, I muſt Freed to eme 
to this ſubject. | n ris 46 eee gent 


IV. Pleaſure compared with pain may either be equal, or more, or 72 2 alſo 77 
may be compared with other pleaſures (b), and pains with Pains. Becauſe all the moments 
of the pleaſure muſt bear ſome reſpe& or be in ſome ratio to all the moments of 
pain: as alſo all the degrees of one to all the degrees of the other; and ſo muſt thoſe 
of one pleaſure, or one pain, be to thoſe of another. Andi if the degrees of, i ins 
tenſeneſs be multiplied by the moments of duration, there muſt ſtill be. a 
the one product to the other. 

That this propoſition is true, appears from the general conduct of mankind; tho 
in ſome particulars they may err, and wrong themſelves, ſome more, ſame les. For 
what dotti all this hurry of buſineſs, what do all the labors and travels, of men tend 
to, but to gain ſuch advantages, as they think do exceed all their trouble? Whatare 
all their abſtinences and ſelf denials for, if they do not think ſome plealurgs, les 
than the pain, that would ſucceed them? Do not the various methods of life bew. 
that men prefer one ſort of pleaſure to another, and ſubmit to one ſort of pain 
rather than t to have another? And within our ſoives we cannot but find ali in- 


8 u. 05 tb *. WIC 

© (a) God is hot pteaſea; that a beaſt ſhould die without a ' cauſe. *4b. Ez. He that hurts a beaſt 
without à cauſe comes into judgment, . . is liable ro puniſhment, S. Hhas, b) The rants 
of thoſe men, who aſlert, ws e idovar i,, Ai ndetov T4 ings: nay, yay it add, # le 
ap. Dieg. L. can ſurely affect no- body. who. has ſenſe, or is aliye. Not chat o the Sgtoics a P. 
T1 d'iyabey © xeiv@r wn 4 οννοον , «Th, AS if an age was 20s mate than amament,.and 


( refore) an dge's ** ineſs more than a moment's 
* . PP difference 
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difference as to many things, not caring, whether we h ave the pain with the plea- 
ſure obtaind by it, or mils the pleaſure, being excuſed from the pain. 


V. When pleaſures and pains are equal, they mutually deſtroy each other : when the ows 
exceeds, the exceſs grves the true quantity of pleaſure or pain. For nine degrees of plea- 
ſure, leſs by nine degrees of pain, ate equal to nothing: but nine degrees of one, 
leſs by three degrees of the other, give fix of the former et and rue. 


V4 As therefore there may be true pleaſurg and pain: ſo there may be ſome pleaſurer, 
which compared with what attends or follows them, not only may vaniſh into nothing, 
but may even degenerate into pain, and ought to be reckond as pains (4); and v. v. ſome 
pains, that may be annumerated topleaſures. For the true quantity of pleaſare differs not 
from that quantity of true pleaſure ; or it is ſo much of that kind of pleaſure, which 
is true (clear of all diſcounts and future payments): nor can the true quantity of pain 
not be the fame with that qzantity of true or mere pain. Then, the man who injoys 
three degrees of ſuch pleaſure as will bring upon him nine degrees of pain, when 
three degrees of pain are ſet off to balance and fink the three of pleaſure, can have 
remaining to him only fix degrees of pain: and into theſe therefore is his pleaſure 
finally reſolved. And ſo the three degrees of pain, which any one indures to obtain 
nine of pleaſure, end in fix of the latter. By the ſame manner of computing ſome 
pleaſures will be found to be the loſs of pleaſure, compared with greater : and ſome 
pains thealleviation of pain; becauſe by undergoing them greater are evaded (). Thus 
the natures of pleaſures and pains are varied, and ſometimes tranſmuted : which ought 
never to be forgot. 

Nor this neither. As in the ſenſe of moſt men, I believe, a lictle pain will weigh 
againſt a great deal of pleaſure (c): ſo perhaps there may be ſomepains, which exceed 
all pleaſures ; that is, ſuch pains as no man would chooſe to ſuffer for any pleaſure 
whatever, or at leaſt any that we know of in this world. So that it is poſſible the 
difference, or' exceſs of pain, may riſe ſo high as to become immenſe: and then the 
pleaſure to be ſet . that pain will be but a point, or cypher; a quantity of no 

wal. 5 | 


VII. Happineſs differ wot from the rue quantity of pl lie, unhappineſ of pain. Or, 


any being may be ſaid to be ſo far happy, as his pleaſures are true, &c. That cannot 


(4) Noce fit noxa) empta dolore voluptas, Hor, And--.multe corrupta dolore voluptas, Id. (6) As 
when that Pompey mentiond by Val. Max. by burning his finger eſcaped the torture. () B. 
us malic paris non ſum, etiam pari numero : nec letitia ulla minimo mærore penſanda. Plin. 
3 = > be 
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be the happineſs of any being, which is bad for him: nor can happineſs bediſagree- 
able. It muſt be ſomething therefore, that is both agreeable and good for the poſſeſſor. 
Now preſent pleaſure is for the preſent indeed agreeable ;. but if it be not true, and 
he who injoys it muſt pay more for it than it is worth, it cannot be for. his good, 
or good for him. This therefore cannot be his haypin eſs Nor, again, can that plea - . 
ſure be reckond happineſs, for which one pays the full price in pain: becauſe theſe 
are quantities, which mutually deſtroy each other. But yet ſince happineſs is ſome- 
thing, which, by the general idea of it, muſt be deſirable; and therefore agreeable, - 
it mult be ſome kind of pleaſure (a): and this, from hat has been ſaid, can on 
be ſuch plcaſure as is true. That only can be both agreeable and good for: him 
And thus every one's happineſs will be as his true quantity of pleaſue .. 
One, that loves to make obhjectious, may demand here; whether there may not be 
happineſs without pleaſure : hether a man may not be ſaid to be happy in teſpect 
to thoſe evils, which he eſcapes, and yet knows nothing df: and whether there may 
not be ſuch a thing as »egazive happineſs. I anſwer, an exemption from misfortunes 
and pains is a high privilege, tho we ſhould not be ſenſible what thoſe misfortunes 
or dangers are, from which we are deliverd, and in the larger uſe of the word may 
be ſtyled a happineſs. Alſo, the abſence of pain or unhappineſs may perhaps be called 
negative happineſs,” ſince the meaning of that phraſe is known. But in proper ſpeak- . 
ing happineſs always includes ſomething poſitive. F ot mere indolencè teſulting from | 
inſenſibility, or joind with it, if it be happineſs; is a happiteſs infinitely diminiſhd: 
that is, it is no more a happineſs, than it is an unhappineſs ; upon the confine of 
both, but neither. At beſt it is but the happineſs of ſtocks and ſtones (5) : and to 
theſe I think happineſs can hardly be in ſtrictneſs allowd. Tis the priyilege of 2 
ſtock to be what it is, rather than to be a miſerable being: this we are ſenſible of, and | 
therefore, Joining this' privilege with our own ſenſe of it, we call it happineſs; but 
this is what it is in our manner of apprehending it, not what it is in the ſtock it- 
ſelf. A ſenſe indeed of being free from pains and troubles is attended, with happineſs ; 
but then the happineſs flows from the ſenſe of the caſe, and is a poſitive happineſs. . 
Whilft a man reflects upon his negative happineſs, as it is called, and i injoys he 
makes it poſitive : and perhaps a ſenſeofi immunity! from the afflictions and miſeries 
every where ſo \ obyſous te to bur obſervation i is one v. the Lied e . 


* 


Wan, 
(4) 'OiurdSe dviv i * 11 nr. Ariſt. (6) Ge 2 dender 
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VIII That being may be ſaid to be ultimately happy, in ſome degree or other, the 


ſum total of whoſe pleaſures exceeds the ſum of all his pains: or, ultimate happineſs 

is the ſum of happineſs, or true pleaſure, at the foot of the account. And ſo on the 

other fide, that being may be ſaid to be ultimately unhappy, the ſum of all whoſe pains 
exceeds that of all his pleaſures. | 


IX. To make itſelf happy is a duty, which every being, in proportion to its capacity, 
owes to itſelf; and that, which every intelligent being may be ſuppoſed to aim at, in 

general (a). For happineſs is ſome quantity of true pleaſure : and that pleaſure, which 
I call true, may be conſiderd by itſelf, and ſo will be juſtly deſirable (accord ing to 
prop. II, and III). On the contrary, unhappineſs is certainly to be avoided : be- 
cauſe being a quantity of mere pain, it may be conſiderd by itſelf, as a real, mere 
evil, c. and becauſe if I am-obliged to purſue happineſs, I am at the ſame timeo- 
bliged to recede, as far as I can, from its contrary. All this is ſelf evident And 
hence it follows, that, | | 


X. We cannot act with reſpect to either our ſelves, or other men, as being what we and 
they are, unleſs both are conſiderd as beings ſuſceptive of happineſs and unhappineſs, and 
naturally deſirous of the one and averſe to the other. Other animals may be conſiderd 
after the ſame manner in proportion to their ſeveral degrees of apprehenſion. 

But that the nature of happineſs, and tie road to it, which is ſo very apt to be 
miſtaken, may be better underſtood; and true pleaſures more certainly diſtinguiſhd 
from falſe ; the following propoſitions muſt ſtill be added. 


XI. As the true 4 nd ultimate happi neſs of no being can be produced Herr thing, that | 
interferes with tr rh, and denies the natures of things.: a neither can tbe practice of truth, 
make any one ultimately unhappy. For that, which contradicts nature and truth, op- 


poſes the will of the Author of nature ( whoſe exiſtence, c. I ſhall prove after- 

wards ); and to ſuppoſe, that an inferior being may in oppoſition to His will break 
through the conſtitution of things, and by ſo doing make h imſelf happy, is to ſup- 
pole jat heing more potent than the Author of nature, and conſequently more po- 
tent thail the author of the nature and power of that very being himſelf, which is 
abſurd· And as to the other part of the propoſition, it is alſo abſurd to think, that, 
by the conſtitution of nature and will of its author, any being ſhould be finally mi- 

| (4) This is truly Bonum ſummum, qu tendimus omnes. Lucr. Ararvra ye we iii, ripe xdpty dips 

da, Av Tis wdaiuoriart mince yae avra. Aliſt. 
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ſerable only for conforming himſelf to truth, and owning things and the relations ing 
between them to be what they are. It is much the Tame as to ſay, God has 
it natural to contradict nature; or unnatural, and therefore puniſhable, to act accor 
ding to nature and reality. If ſuch a blunder (excuſe the boldneſs of the word) could 
be, it mult come either through a defect of power in Him to cauſe a better and more 
equitable ſcheme, or from ſome delight, which he finds in the miſery of his depen- 
dents. The former cannot be aſeribed to the Firſt cauſe, who is the fountain of po- 
er: nor the latter to Him, who gives ſo many proofs of his goodneſs and beneficence. 
Many beings may be ſaid to be happy; and there are none of 1 us all who have not 
many injoyments (2): whereas did he delight in the infelicity of theft * beings, which 
depend upon Him, it muſt be natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then not 
one of them would be otherwiſe in any reſpect. The world in that caſe inſtead of 
being ſuch a beautiful, admirable ſyſtem, in which there is only a mixture of evils, 
could hve been only a ſcene of mere miſery, horror, and torment. n 
That either the enemies of truth ( wicked men) ſhould be ultimately happy, 8 or the 
religious obſervers of it ( good men) ultimately unhappy, is ſuch injuſtice, and an evil 
ſo great, that ſure no Manichean will allow ſuch a a of his evil F 


over the good, as is requiſite to produce and maintain it, Fo 


zonim ow I 

XII The genaine happineſ of on every 8 muſt be nc IE 5 * incompatible u 
or deſtructive of its nature (b), or the ſuperior or better part of ie, it be mixt. For inſtange, 
nothing can be the true happineſs of a rational being, that is inconſiſtent, with reaſon. 
For all pleaſure, and therefore be ſure all clear pleaſure. and true happineſs muſt be 
ſomething agreeable (pr. I. and nothing can be agreeable toa reaſoning nature, ot 
(which is the ſame) to the reaſon of that nature, which is repugnant and diſagree · 
able to reaſon. If any thing becomes agreeable to a rational being, Which is not 
agreeable to reaſon, it ĩs plain his reaſdn js loſt, his nature depreſt, and that he now 
liſts himſelf among irrationals, at leaſt as to that particular. If a being finds plea - 
ſure in any thing unreaſonable, he has an unreaſonable pleaſure: but a rational nature 
can like nothing of that kind without a contradiQion to it ſelf. For to do this 
would be to act, as if it was the contrary to what it is. .Laſtly,, if ye find hereaf- 
ter, that whatever interferes with reaſon, interferes with truth, and to.contradi@ ei- 
ther of them is the ſane thing; then what has been ſaid under the former propofis 
tion, does alſo confirm this : as what has been faid in proof of this, does alſo con- 
firm the former. | 


* 


(% Non dat Deus beneficia, Unde ergo qua poſſides ? qu Sen. (6) Havi To Traps quem 
4er Kala S xnaxodaiuoria ig. Arr. 
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x01 Thej pleaſures a are true, and ; to be reckond 3 into our happineſs, arainſt; which 
there lies. 10 reaſi, . F or when there. is no reaſon againſt any pleaſure, there is al- 
ways c one for it (a ), included jn the term. 80 when there i is Werfer for undergo- 
ing pain ( or venturing it), there i is one againſt it, 

04. There is therefore no neceſſity for men to torture their inventions in finding 
out Arguments to Juſtify themſelves i in the purſuits after worldly advantages and in- 
joyments, provided that neither theſe injoyments, nor the means by which they are 
attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being unjuſt, immoderate, or the 
like ( 55 For in this caſe there 3: is no lth why we ſhould not deſire them, and P 
direct one, why we mould; ViZ. becauſe they are injoyments. þ 

XIV. To conclude this ſedion, The way 0 happineſs and the Prackice of truth incur | 
pagh one into the other (e * Fe or no being « can be Pal Vt. that is not ultimately 


feres with truth: and therefore whatever doth xe chat, muſt be — — 
which is conſiſtent and coincident with this. 

Two things then (but ſuch as are met together, and embrace each other ), which 
are to be religioufly regarded in all our conduct, are truth (of Which in the pre- 
ceding ſeck.) and bappineſi ( cbat it, ſuch pleaſtres, as accompany, or follow the 
practice of truth, or are not inconſſſtent with it © of Which I have been treatitig 
in this). And as that religion, which ariſes from the diſtinction between moral 
good and evil, was called varural, becauſe grounded upon truth and the natures of 
rhitigs* ſo perhaps may that too, which propoſes happinefs for its end) in as much 


a it proceeds upon that Anrede, which there is between tfoe Pleaſiire and pain, 


_ chbly, and are at fl he Fins here i is one © religion” which may = called waren 
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ee ; libs 5 5:84) ES, {1533 Simpl, ee l Wa, 0 qivands 1 fu: 
ie hum oporter; dum id modo fiat bono. Plaut. ( Habthit' philoſophis am las opers ſed 

ati cderrafiar; Bree Sen; Rete he ſeems to confeſs the golly af the States, who denied themfelyes 
many pleaſures, that were honeſt. and 'almoſt neceſſary ; living in tubs, feeding upon} raw herbs 
and water, going about in a ſordid garment, with a rough beard, ſtaff and ſatchel, &c, (lc) Wip 


rectum ſit, apparet 3 quid expediat, obſcurum eſt : ita tamen, m----dubitare non poſſmus, quin ea maxims con- 
ducant, qs ſunt — ma. Cic. 
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1 4 Yoo'vering truth. bes 


M* manner of thinking, 2 an ebie Giew 3 (a) EFT * mejache 
next place to ſay ſomething” concerning the means of knowing, what is 


true: whether there are any; that are Seve, and which ate may fafely rely upor. 
For if there be not, all that L have written is an amuſement to no putpoſe Be 
ſides, as this will lead me to ſpeak. of reaſon, &c. ſome truths may here (as ſome 
did in the former ſection) fall in our way, which may be profitable upon many 
occaſions ;- and what has been ulpegdy-aflierted, n confirmed. 
EI 01 Lin ' 2% tur 10 (Yen þ 51405 

I. An ngen dane is wentitubefbre (banal bar ſometmmediatrobjedts 
of his underſtanding; or at leaſt a capacity of having ſuab. Eor if thete he no object 
of his intellect, he is intelligent of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there are no 
immediate objects, there can be none at all becauſe every; object muſt be.ſucti(an 
object) either in it ſelf immediately ; or by the intervention of another; which is 
nenedjage 6: ot of ſeveral, one of which muſt at leaſt be imumediates: p04 750) 


II. An inteiligent being among the ae he 0 of 72 mind 45 bros on 1 5 
are alſtrad and general, I ſhall not at preſent. inquire, how be comes. by tha! 
matters not how ), ſince this muſt be true, it there is any ſuch ching as a: 2 — 
being. For that reaſon is ſomething different from the knowledge of particulars 
may appear from hence becauſe it is not confined to particplar things or caſes., What 
is reaſon in, one inſtance, is ſo in, another. What is reaſonable with ,relpet to 
Ouiuctius, is ſo in reſpect of Nevins (c). Reaſonisperformedin ſpecies. A rational 
being therefore mult have ſome of theſe ſpecies ( I. mean ſpecific. aud abſtract ideas ) 
to work with; or ſome ſuperior . ſuch as perhaps ſome higher . 
ſonets may have, but we have not. i DT den dun eee v 
--T'he- knowledge of a particular idea is only, the particvlar knowedge of Unt dhe | 
or thing: there: it nds. But reaſon js ſamething: univerſal, à kind of generabin- 
{trument, applicable to particular things and caſes as tey occur. Wereaſon about 


particulars, Or ſrom them; but not them. 27 d ids. vo 10118197 T8017 ISvOOUL!L 
© (4) The laſt objection bl air. (i) Seck. I. prop. 1. 09 1 be quad 29mm 
Ar or Mara f: N RPE 1G , mon NH gnioganal 
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In fact we find within our ſelves many logical, metaphyſical, mathematical ideas, no 
one of which is limited to —4 particular, or individual thing: but they comprehend 
whole claſes and kinds. And it is by the help of theſe that we reaſon, and de. 
monſtrate. So that we know from within our ſelves, that intelligent beingsnot on- 
ly may have ſuch abſtract ident, as are mentiond in the propoſition, but that ſome 
acknally have them: which is enough for my purpoſe. 


III. Thoſe ideat or objects, 1 are immediate, will be 13 0 truly known to 
that mind, whoſe ideas they arc. For ideas can be no further the i4eas of any mind, 


than that mind has: (or. may have) a perception of them: and therefore that mind | 


mh 2 the whole of * which is to know Gan adequately. 

ia thee Fr being immediate, nothing (by the ni) can intervene to in- 
creaſe, diminiſh, or any way alter them. And to ſay the mind does not know 
them truly, -implies'a contradiction: becauſe it is the fame as to tay, that they are 


e 0 , n Ke are ny and mi iſrepreſenting . 


And laſt „there cannot de an bees perception of that, which is not; nor 
— of any immediate object otherwiſe, than as it is. We have indeed many 
times wrong notions, and miſperceptious of things: but then theſe things are not 


the immediate objects. They are things, which are notified to us by the help of 
rgans and medla, which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defective at beſt and inca- 


of tranfiitting things as they are in themſelves, and therefore occaſion i imper- 
fe and falſe images. But then, even in this caſe, thoſe images and ideas that are 


immediate to the percipient, are perceived as they are: and that is the very reaſon, 
why the originals, which they ſhould exhibit truly, but do not, are not perceived 


25 1 are. In ſhort, I only fay nf mind muſt know its own rn bear.” 


3% 


1.4 What has been [al of dale, which are N may be 14e hoſt 
relations or reſpects, which any of thoſe ideas bear imntetbately each to other: they muſt 
be known immediately and truly, For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot 


ſubſiſt without it; it is of their nature: and therefore they cannot be known ade- 


quately, but this muſt be known too. They are in this reſpect like the idea of 
whole and part. The one cannot be without the other: nor either of them not 
diſcover that relation, by which the one muſt be always bigger and the other leſs. 


To ſay no more, we may fatisfy our ſelves of the truth of this, as well as of the 


foregoing propoſitions, from the experiences of our own minds: where e find ma- 
ny, 


© « Am A... nm 
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ny relations, that are immediately ſeen, and of v hich it is not in our power io doubt (a). 


We are conſcious of a knowledge, that canlilts,jn; the ingnitiom of theſe relations: 


Such is the evidence of thoſe truths, which Mp: uin e n and: perhaps 
of ſome ſhort demonſtrations- , w_ 111 


1 ie 1 Ene 10 : 


V. Thoſe relations or reſpecti, which are not immediate, or apparent, at the firſt view, 
may many times be diſcovered by intermediate relations ; and with equal certainty. If 
the ratio of B to D does not inſtantly ſhew itſelf; yet if the ratio of B to C (5), 
does, and that of C to D (c), from hence the rar of B ro D (4) is known allo. 


And if the mean quantities were ever ſo many, the fame thing would follow; pro- 


vided the reaſon of every quantity to that, which follows next in the Ferie, be 
known. For the truth of this I vouch the mathematicians (e): as I might all, that 
know any ſcience, for the truth of the Me in general, __ thus un 
and derivative wunde are obtaind. 


VI. If a propoſition be true, it is ala 4 in all the Ty and 4080 to which 0 
's applicable, For otherwiſe it muſt be both true and falſe. Therefore 


VII By the help of truths already known more may be diſcoverd. For | 

I. Thoſe inferences, which ariſe preſently from the application of reneral trackito 
the particular things and caſes containd under them, muſt be juſt. Ex. gr. The whole 
is bigger than a part: therefore A (ſome particular thing) ir mare than half A. For 
it is plain that A- is containd in the idea of whole, as half A is in that of part. 


So that if the antecedent propoſition be true, the conſequent, which is included in 


it, follows immediately, and muſt alſo be true. The former cannot be true, unleſs 
the other be ſo too. What agrees to the genus, ſpecies, definition, whole, muſt 
agree to the ſpecies, individuals, hing defined, the part. The exiftence of an effect in- 
fers directly that of a cauſe; of one correlate that: of the other; and ſo of. And 
what is ſaid here holds true (by the preceding propoſition) not only in reſpect of 
axioms and firſt truths, but alſo and equally of theorems and other general truths, 
when they are once known. Theſe may be capable of the like applications: and 
the truth of ſuch conſequences, as are made by . of r * PROG ot as 
evident as that of thoſe theorems themſelves. e nl —_ 


(0 40039 LUE ou ttt 0: 218 COR 

(a) That Adeflion i in Plato, wi Fr T:c 3 u οh& dif-, 1 pon © halle you ese 0 ; T8, ragende, 

wiregor va b, N vA Lbidedudh. l, ry may have place among the velitations 

of philoſophers: but a man can ſcarce propoſe it ſeriouſly to himſelf. If he doth, the anſwer 

will attend it. ba. ee d= ue. (7) v. Tag, EI. Geom. I. 5. p. 3. n. 

XII. But the thing appears from the bare inſpection of cheſe- quantities : b, ab, ach, acib, acios, Af 
bien 267 T9 Goo VR £& 30% '2; 
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2 All thoſe concluſions, which are derived through mean propoſiti tions, that are 
true, and by juſt inferences, Will be as true as thofe, from which they are derived, 
My meaning is this: every juſt eonſequence is founded in ſome lnotun truth, by vit- 
tue of which one thing follows from another, after the manner of ſteps in an alge- 
braic operation: and if inferences are ſo founded, and juſt, the things interred muſt 
be true, if they are made from true premiſſes. 

Let this be the form of an argument. MP: S == M: ergo S =P. Here if 
S M be falſe, nothing i is concluded at all: becauſe the middle propoſition is in 
truth not SSM, but perhaps S—Ma, which is foreign to the purpoſe. If S M 
be true, but MP falſe, then the concluſion will indeed be aright concluſion from 
thoſe premiſles: but they cannot ſhew, that SSP, becauſe: the firſt propoſition if 


it was expreſt according to truth Would be Me==P, which is another thing, and 


has no place in the argument. But if theſe two propoſitions are both true, MP, 
S M, then it will not only be rightly concluded, but alſo true, that S P. 

For the ſecand. or middle propoſition does ſo banned the other two, by tak ing in 
due manner a tern from each of them (or to ſpeak: with the /ogicians, by ſeparately 
comparing the predicate or major term of the concluſion with the medium in the 
firſt propoſition, and the ſubject or minor term with it in the ſecond), that if the 
firſt and ſecond are true, the third muſt be ſo like wiſe: all being indeed no more 
than this, PM. For bete therinferenee is juſt by what goes before, being 
founded in ſome ſuch truth as this; and refulting immediately from the application 
of it, Ce eidem equalia ſunt, & inter ſe ſunt æqualia; or Qui comveninnt in codem 
tertio, etiam inter ſe couuemunt; or the like (). Now if an inference thus made is 
jaſtiable, another made after the ſame manner, when the truth diſcovered by it is 
made one of the premiſſes, mult, be ſo too; and ſo muſt another after that; and 
ſo on. And if the laſt, and all the intermediate inferences be as right, as the firſt 
is ſuppoſed to be, ĩt: is no matter to what length the ptoeeſs is carried. All the parts 


of it being locked together by truth, the laſt reſult is derived through ſuch a ſuc- 


ceſſion n nnn bender its title to our ——— AP being 
NI 97 Veil 21 

"Since all the . of tue Hlhriſa. may be m cad rightly;/al1 'the 

: dvances made in the ſy/logiſtic method-towardithe diſeovery or confit mation of 

ruth, are ſo many inſtances and proofs of what is here aſſerted. , So alſo. are the 

performances of the 9 From ſome ſelf. endet truths, and a few eaſie 


(«) If men in their illations, or in comparing their dea, do many times not actually make uſe of 


ſuch niaxims ; z yet the thing is really the ſame, For what theſe maxims expꝛeſs, the mind ſees 
without 1 notice of the words. 


theorems, 


th 


th 
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theorems; which they ſet out with at firſt, to what immenſe lengths, and through : 
what a train of propoſitions have they propagated knowledge! How 3 
their theorems and diſcoveries now, ſo far once out of human ken | 

I do not enter ſo far into the province of the logicians as to take notice of 1 
difference there is between the analytic and ſynthetic methods of coming at truth, or 
proving it; Whether it is better to begin the diſquiſition from the ſubject, or from 
the attribute, If by the uſe of proper media any thing can be ſh ewd to be, or 
not to be, I care not from what term the demonſtration or argument takes its riſe. 
Either way propoſitions may beget their like, and more truth be nn into the 
world. 


\ Sn. 


= VIIL That power, which any intelligent leing bas of ſurveying his own ideas, and 
comparing them; of forming to himſelf out of theje, that are immediate and abſtract, ſuch 

| general and fundamental truths, as he can be ſure of (a); and of making ſuch inferences and 
concluſions as are agreeable to them, or to any other truth, after it comes to be kuown ; 
in order to find out more truth, prove or d. prove ſome aſſertion, reſolve ſome queſtion, 
determin what is fit to be done upon occaſiin, &. the caſe or thing under con- 
deration being firſt fairly ſtated and katy is what [ mean by the faculty of reaſon, 


© a. 


any thing Fats, ar _ | 
The Supreme being has no doubt a dire and perfect intuition of oth > ws 
their natures and relations, lying as it were all before Him, and pervious to 8 eye: 
or at leaſt we may ſafely ſay, that He is not obliged to make uſe of our operoſe 
methods by ideas and inferences; but knows things in a manner infinitely above all 
our conceptions. And as to ſuperior finite natures, what other means of attaining. 
to the knowledge of things they may have, is. a thing not to be told by me; or; 
how far they may excell us in this way of finding truth. I have an eye here 
chiefly to our own circumſtances. Reaſon muſt be underſtood, when it is aſcribedto 
God, to be the Divine reaſon ; when to other beings above us, to be their reaſon ; 
and in all of them to tranſcend ozrs, as much as their natures APY . 
nature (6). WES ; | | I L bn i 20 one 
E MN 
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2 | N * | ; , 
(4) Under the word reaſon I comprehend the intwition_ of the truth, of axioms. For certainly to 
diſcern the reſpe&, which one term beats to another, and from thence to conclude the propoſition 
neceſſarily true, is an act of reaſon, tho performed quick, or perhaps | all at once. (-) If many 


believed, according to Socrates ap. Luo, that dem ix 76 wind @ 76 7 x40 pas EY big Tpor 76 Jar 
gr 
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le can not be amiſs to note further, that tho a man who truly uſes his rational | 


powers, has abſtract and univerſal ideas obtaind by reflection; out of theſe frames 
to himſelf general truths; or apprehends the ſtrength of ſuch, and admits them, when 
they occur to him; by theſe, as by ſo many ſtandards, meaſures and judges of 
things ; and takes care to have the materials, which he makes uſe of in r ing, to 
be rivetted and compacted together by them: yet by a Habit of reaſoning he may 
come io ſerve himſelf of them and apply them ſo quick, that he himſelf ſhall ſcarce 


obſerve it. Nay, moſt men ſeem to reaſon by virtue of a habit acquired by con- 


verſation, practice in buſineſs, and examples of others, without knowing what it is, 
that gives the ſolidity even to their own juſt reaſonings : juſt as men uſually learn 
rules in arithmetic, govern their accounts by them all their days, and grow very 


ready and topping in the uſe of them, without ever knowing or troubling their heads 


about the demonſtration of any one of them. But ſtill tho this be ſo, and men rea- 
ſon without adverting upon general ideas and abſtra& truths, or even being aware 
that, there are any ſuch, as it were by rule or a kind of rote; yet ſuch there are, 
and upon them reſts the weight of reaſon as its foundation, 

This, by the way, helps us to detect the cauſe, why the generality of alas ſo 
little under the dominion of reaſon ; why they facrifice it to their intereſts and paſſi- 
ons ſo eaſily ; are ſo obnoxious to prejudices, the influence of their company, and 
din of a party; ſo apt to change, tho the caſe remains the very ſame; ſo unable to 
| judge of things, that are ever ſo little out of the way; and ſo nech and poſi- 
tive in matters, *hat are doubtful, or perhaps to diſcerning pertons manifeſtly falſe. 
Their reaſoning proceeds in that track, which they happen to be got into, and out 
of which they know not one ſtep, but all is to them Terra incognita; being igno- 
rantof the ſcientific part, and thoſe univerſal, unalterable principles, upon which true 
reaſoning depends, and to find which and the true uſe of them are Oe wy 
hours and an þ application, beſide many preparatives. 

In the — 2 it muſt be noted, that one may reaſon truly from tha, which 
is only probable, or even falſe (a). Becauſe juſt inferences may be made from propo- 


fitions of theſe kinds: zhat is, ſuch inferences may be made as are founded in cer- 


tain truths, tho thoſe propoſitions themſelves are not certainly true. But then what 
follows, or is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or falſe, according to 


agu i xu οα e N ror & Thy duraum dort, 3 why Geir, 8 did roa dvdaoyey dia- 
gige cc reel nudc „ what may we think of the God of the world? Therefore T»/ly ſeems 


to expreſs himſelf roo boldly where he writes, . -homini cum Deo ration is ſocietas, Inter ques amen 
ratio, inter eoſdem etiam recta ratio communis eff. 


(a) vpn _ Account it is, that 1 add the "ou given at the end of my deſcription of reaſon. 
the 
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the quality of that propoſition, or thoſe propoſitions, from which the inference is 
made. | | 
Again; it ſhould be obſerved, that what I have ſaid of reaſoning, chiefly belongs 
to it as it is an internal operation. When we are to repreſent" our reaſonings to 
others, we mult transfer our thoughts to them by ſuch ways as we can. The caſe is to 
be ſtated in a manner ſuitable to their capacities; a fair narration of matters of fac, 
and their circumſtances, to be made; many times perſons and things to be deſcribed by 
proper 4:atypoſes, and the like: all which are additional labor, and take up much room 
in diſcourſes and books, and are performed by different authors, upon different ſub- 
jects, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety of methods and 
forms, according to mens different views and capacities; and many times not with- 
out a neceſſity of ſome condeſcenſions, aſcititious advantages, and even applications to 
the pafſions. But notwithſtanding this, in ſtri reaſoning nothing is required, but 
to lay ſteps in a due order, firmly connected, and expreſt properly, without flou- 
riſh (a); and to arrive at truth by the ſoor:eft and cleareſt gradation we are able. 
Once more; perhaps diſputacious men may ſay I aſcribe the inveſtigation of truth 
to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint buſineſs of ſeveral, For when we 
go about this work, we areforced to make uſe of ſubordinate powers, and even ex- 
ternal helps; to draw diagrams, and put caſes in our own imagination; to correct the 
images there, compound them, divide them, abſtract from them; to turn over our 
memory, and ſee what has been entred and remains in that regiſter; even to conſult 
books, and uſe pen and ink. In ſhort, we aſſemble all ſuch axioms, theorems, e 
periments and obſervations, as are already known, and appear capableof ſerving us, 
or preſent themſelves upon the opening an azalyſis of the queſtion, or caſe before us. 
And when the mind has thus made its tour, fetched in materials from every quar- 
ter, and ſet them in its own view; then it contemplates, compares, and methodizes 
them; gives the firſt place to this, the ſecond to that, and ſo on; and when trials 
do not ſucceed rightly, reje&s ſome, adopts others, ſhifts their order, c. till at laſt 
the ſer:es is ſo diſpoſed, that the thing required comes up reſolved, proved, or dif 
proved by a juaſt conclufion from proper premiſſes. Now in this proceſs there ſeem 
to be many faculties concerned; in theſe acts of circumſpection, recollection, inven- 
tion, reflection, comparing, methodizing, judging. But what if all this be ſo? I 
do not exclzde the uſe of ſuch ſubſervient powers, or other helps, as are neceſſary 
to the exerting this faculty of reaſon; nor deny the mind matter to work upon, 


(4) Simplex & nuda veritas eft luculentior ; quia. ſatis erna per ſe oft : — ad: | 
ais fucata corrumpitur : mendacium vers ſpecie placet aliens, Ec. Lactant. 


G 2 I may 
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I may allow all the intellectual faculties their proper offices, and yet make reaſon w 
to be what I have deſcribed it to be. 19 m 


IX. There is ſuchat hing as right reaſin : or, Truth may be diſcoverd by reaſoning (4). 
The word reaſon has ſeveral acceptations. Sometimes it is uſed for that power men- 
tiond in the laſt propoſition ; as when we ſay, Man is a being indued with reaſon, | 
And then the ſenſe of this propoſition muſt be this; that there is ſuch a uſe to be made 

of this power, as is right, and will manifeſt truth. Sometimes it ſeems to be taken for 


thoſe general truths, of which the mind poſſeſſes it ſelf from the intimate knowledge of ( 
its own ideas, and by which it isgovernedin its illations and conclufions; as when we t 
ſay, Such a thing is agreeable to reaſon: for that is as much as to ſay, it is agreeable t 
to the ſaid general truths, and that authentic way of making deductions, which is 


founded in them. And then the ſenſe of this propolition is, that there are ſuch ge- 

neral truths, and ſuch a right way of inferring. Again; ſometimes it ſeems to 
ſtand only for ſome particular truth, as it is apprehended by the mind with the 
cauſes of it, or the manner of its derivation from other truth: at is, it differs | 
not from truth except in this one reſpect, that it is conſiderd not barely in itlelf, but 
as the effe& and reſult of a proceſs of reaſoning ; or it is truth with the arguments 
for our aſſent, and its evidences about it; as when it is ſaid, thaz ſuch or ſuch an 
aſſertion is reaſon. And then the ſenſe of the propoſition is, that there are truths ſo 
to be apprehended by the mind. So all comes to this at laſt; truth (or there ar 

truths, which) may be diſcoverd, or found to be ſuch, by reaſoning. | 

If it were not ſo, our rational faculties, the nobleſt we have, would be vain. 

» Beſide, that it is ſo, appears from the foregoing propoſitions and what we know 
within our ſelves. 'T'is certain we have immediate and abſtract ideas : the relations 
of theſe are adequately known to the mind, whoſe 7deas they are: the propofi- 
tions exprefling theſe. relations are evidently known to be true: and theſe truths 
muſt have the common privilege and property of all truths, to be true in all the 
particulars, and uſes, to which they ate applicable. It then any things are notified | 
to us by the help of our ſenſes, or preſent themſelves by any other way or means, to 


) That way, which ſome Sceptics take to prove the inexiſtence of truth, has nothing in it, Au- 


leſs it be a contradiction. If any thing, ſay they, is demonſtrated to be true, how ſhall it be known, 
that the demonſtration is true? E, ig it g, CN, Tam, ras ar Tito e bot; 4 
dre le drug2y. Sext. Emy. Nor do I well comprehend S. Chryſoftom's meaning, when he ſays, To 
Aoio hots Bondy Sy, xiv d)nS d, idr Thypopogiay Ti Lux i Tagiz 41 +, rig ixayiy, For as no man 


truly believes any thing, unleſs he has a teaſon for believing it: ſo no reaſon can be ſtronger than 
demonſtration. | 


which 


I ²— + Y..-00 


C) Haud alia fidei proniore lapſu, qu, ubi falſe rei gravis autor exiſtit. Pliny. 
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which theſe truths may be immediately applied, or from whence deductzons may be 
made after the forementioned manner, new truths may be thus Ccolledted, And ſince 
theſe new truths, and the numerous deſcenden s, that may ſprip 7 from their loins,. 
may be uſed ſtill in the fame maiiner, ang be as it were the ſeed of more truth, who. 
can tell at what undeſcrĩed fields of knowledge even men may at length atrive? At 
leſt no body can doubt, but that much truth, and particularly of that kind, which 
is moſt Aſeful to us in our conduct here, is diſcoverable by this method. * 
They, who oppugn the force and certainty of reaſon, and treat ig hs reaſon 2s 3. 
Chimera, muſt argue againſt reaſon either with reaſon, or without ron: lathe lat-,, 
ter way they do nothing: and in the fornier they betray theirown cauſe, and eſtabliſh 
that, which they labor to dethrone. To prove there is no ſuch thing às 5 gbr Feaſor 
by any good argument, is indeed impoſſible : becauſe that would be to ſhew there 
is ſuch a thing, by the manner of proving, that there is not. : War, 


groſs, good heads oſten indi ſpoſed, andthe ableſt judges ſomerimes overſeen, through 


inadver- 
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inadvertence or haſte: I ſay none of theſe things. The contrary I confe(s is mani 
feſt: and it is in oppoſition to thoſe errors, which appear in theſe caſes under the 
name of reaſon, that we are forced to add the epithet rig bt. and to ſay right reaſon 
inſtead of reaſon only; to diltinguiſh'it from that, which wrongfully aſſumes that ap- 
pellation. Nor, moreover, do I tay, that by reaſoning the truth is to be diſcoverd 
in every caſe: that would imply an extent of knowledge, which we cannot pretend 
to. I only ſay, that there is ſuch a thing as right reaſon, and truth diſcoverableby it. 
[| might add, that he, whoſe faculties are intire and ſound, and who by a proper 
exerciſe of his mind in ſcientific ſtudies firſt opens and enlarges its capacity, and ren- 
ders his intelleQuals active and penetrating ; takes care to furniſh himſelf with ſuch 
leading truths, as may be uſeful to him, and of which he is aſſured in his own 
breſt; and in treating any ſubje& keeps them {till in his eye, ſo that his diſcourſe 
may be agreeable to them: I ſay, ſuch a one is not in much danger of concluding 


falſely. He muſt either determin rightly, or ſoon find, that the ſubj ect lies out of 


his reach However he will be ſenſible, that there are many things within his ſphere, 
concerning which he may reaſon; and that there are truths to be found by this uſe 
of his faculties, in which he may ſecurely acquieſce. 

Thus thatqueſtion ſuppoſed to be asked p. 27. How ſhall a man know, what is true? 
is in part auſwerd. More ſhall be added by and by: only a 9 or two, 
which ought not to be omitted, mult be firſt inſerted. 

X. To att according to right reaſon, and to act according to truth are in 2 the ſame 
thing. For in which ſenſe ſoever the word reaſon is taken, it will ſtand either for 
truth itſelf, or tor that, which is inſtrumental in diſcovering and proving it to be 
ſach: and then, with reſpe& to this latter ſenſe, whoever is guided by that faculty, 
whoſe office conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing and pointing out truth, muſt be a follower of 
truth, and act agreeable to it. For to be governed by any ANY or __ is to 
act according to the genuin decifions and dictates of it. 

That reaſon, which is rigb (by the meaning of the words) muſt coneluderighty: : 

but this it cannot do, if the concluſion is not true, or truth. 
That is (for ſo I would be underſtood), if the principles and premiſſes from 
| whence it reſults are true (a), and certainly known to be ſo, the concluſion may be 

taken as certain and abſolute truth : but otherwiſe the trath obtaind at the end of the 
argument is but hypothetical, or only 9 that ſuch a Ong is fo, if tuch another, 
or ach others are ſo or ſo. | 


(a) That manner of demonſtration, in which it has been pretended truth is deduced dizeftly from 
that which is falſe, is only a way of ſhewing, that an aſſertion is true, becauſe its contradiory is 
falſe ; founded in that known rule, Contradiforie nec ſimul vere, nec fimw! falſe ofſe peſſum, & c. 


XI. To 
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XI. Th be jrigranl by reaſon i is " Ow hay in oe; 4 by the Author of m nature 
(4) upan them, whoſe uppermoſt fatylty 3 is reaſon: as the diflates 2 55 it in © prrunls, 
caſes are the particular laws, to which they are fabia. As there , which 
have not ſo much as fenſe, and others that have no faculty 4590 U, 15 8 ſo there may 
be ſome, who are indued with reaſon, but have nothing higher than that. It is ſuffi» 
cient at preſent to ſuppoſe there may be ſuch. And. 0 if reaſon he the erm. 


faculty, it has a right to controll the reſt by being aucb, As in ſenſitive animals ſenſe 
commands gravitation and mechanical motions in thoſe 8 which, their 


11e 


ſenſes are given, and carries them out into ſpontaneous acts: 0 inrajional md 
the gradation requires, that reaſon ſhould command ſenſe. 


It is plain, that reaſon is of a commanding nature (S): it -jnjalas this, condemns 
that, only allows ſome other things, and will be paramount ( inan old. ward re. Teh 
worxin (e) If it is at all. Now a being, who has ſuch a determining and governing 
power ſo placed in his nature, as to be eſſential to him, is à being certqiuly framed 
to be governed by that power. It ſeems to be as much deſigned, by nature, ot rather 
the Author of nature, that rational animals ſhould uſe their reaſon, and ſteer by it; as 
it is by the ſhipwright, that the pilate ſhould direct the veſſel by the uſe of the rud- 
der he has fitted to it. The rudder would not be there, if it Was not to be uſed ; 
nor would reaſon beimplanted i in any nature only to be not cpltivated aud neglected. 
And it is certain, it cannot be uſed, but it muſt command: ſuch is,its nature. 

It is not in one's power deliberately to reſolve not to be governed by reaſon. For 
(here the ſame way of arguing may be uſed, that was lately) it he could do this, he 
muſt either have ſome reaſon for making that reſolution, or none. If he has none, 
it is a reſolution, that ſtands upon no foundation, and therefore in courſe falls; 
and if he has ſome reaſon for it, he is governed! by, hall This demanſtrates tes 
reaſon muſt govern. _ | 


1 4 
© 


wind T Jt 1. t Fo urn votbivinges fn 
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XII. If a rational being, « as ſuch, is LL, an * to abey 8 29 51 
ente, or practice of reafon, comcides with the obſervation of truth, ; theſe 4 Plain 


5 follow. 2 Nt; con nw 29] en 


09 Ge e domini] ad naturam apta yatio vera en ler 4 Ai licitus. 
Cic. Nhe Aud a N 9 /, ix v7 m7 Hir@ 5 m5 iv dr v dugröe, „ y agvidlois © pitaidc 
d$vx% d{b xa, cx va' dIadnrs quote; do afpr@ ir dS ara fries ruraTias. Phils! FiidsMorteity 
this purpoſe might be eaſily collected. (U) A & ihr indy O18, Ph, Jud. (c) T6 wamormer 45 


4g vor ric uxig ige M. Anton. Or as it is in Platarch, This 4vxis ae ig. Principa- 
tus in Tully, Summus in anima gradus. Tert. 
1. That 


| 
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1. That what is ſaid ſe. I. prop. IV. muſt be true withreſpe& to ſuchabeing for 
this further cauſe; becauſe to him nothing can. be right, that interferes with, reafon, 
and. nothing. can. interfere with truth, but it nuſt interfere with reaſon. Such a har. 
mony there 1 is be between them. For whatever i is known to be true, reaſon either finds 
ſt, Or alloWs it to be ſich. N othing canbe taken for true by a rational being, if he has 
a Nad to the contrary. 2. That there is to a rational being ſuch a thing as religion 
which may alſo upon this further account properly be called natural. For certainly to 

7" the law, which the Author of his being has given him, is re igion: and to o- 

bey ne lu, Which He has given or reveald to him by making i it to reſult from the 
t uſe of his OI natüral faculties, muſt be to him his #atural religion. 3- .A care- | 

fül obferv4tisk of truth, the way to happineſs, and the practice of reaſon are in the 
iſſue the ſame thing. For, of the two laſt, each falls in with the firſt, and there- 


fore each with other. And ſo, at laſt, natural religion is grounded upon this triple and 


ſtrict alliance or union of truth, bop pineſt, and reaſon; all in the ſame intereſt, and 
conſpiring by the ſame methods, to advance and pe: fect human nature: and its tru- 
eſt definitio! ib, The Pierſuit of happineſ, by the practice of reaſon aud ruth. 
Permit me bete again to inſert au obſervation obiter. 

0b ſ. The a8 of right reaſon and truth, gr that which is to be raed in a 
ing of right and truth is private: that is, every one muſt Judge for himſelf. For ſince 
all reaſoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one's own private ideas, by Vir- 
tue of which he becomes conſcious of ſome firſteeuths, that are undeniable; by which 
he governs ! his ſteps in his purſuits after more truths, Ye. the crixerion, or that by 

which he tries his ow reafbnings, and knows them to be right, mult be the internal 
evidence he has already of certain truths, and the agrecableneſs of his inferences to 
them. One man can tio more diſcern the objects of his own underſtanding, and their 
relations, by the faculties of another, than he can ſee with another man's eyes, or 
one ſhip can be guided by the helm of another. They muſt be his ows faculties 
and conſcience, that muſt determin him. Therefore to demand another man's af- 
ſent to any thing without conveying into his mind ſuch reaſons, as may produce 
a ſenſe of the truth of it, is to erect a tyranny over his underſtanding, and to de- 
mand a tribute which it is 207 poſſible for him to pay (a), It is true indeed, tho I can- 
not ſee with another man's eyes, yet I may be aſſiſted by another, who has better 
eyes, in finding an object and the circumſtances of it; and ſo men may be a/jited in 
making their. judgments of things. They may be informed of things, which they 
did not deren rr and which yet require a place among thoſe that are to be 
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conſider'd : and they may be directed what to advert principally upon; how to ſtate 
the queſtion ; how to methodize- their thoughts, and in general how to reaſon: 
eſpecially if they want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little conver- 
fant in cloſe reflections, and doth not teach them to reaſon, or (as thecaſe toooften 
is) teaches them not to reaſon. But ſtill this is all in order to produce ſuch a light 
in them, that by it they may ſee and judge for themſelves. An opinion, tho ever 
ſo true and certain to one man, cannot be transfuſed into another as true and cer- 
tain by any other way, but by opening his underſtanding, and affiſting him ſo to 
order his conceptions, that he may find the reaſonableneſs of it within himſelf. . 

To prevent miſtakes I pray take notice here, that, tho I ſay men muſt judge for 
themſelves, I do not ſay they muſt in all caſes act according to their private and ſingle 
© judgments. In reſpect of ſuch things, as are private, and concern themſelves only, 
or ſuch as are left open and ſubject to every man's own ſenſe, they may and ought; 
only preſerving a due deference to them, who differ from them, and are known 
upon other occaſions to have more knowledge and literature than themſelves: but 
when a ſociety is concerned, and hath determind any thing, it may be conſiderd as 
one perſon, of which he, who diſſents from the reſt, is only perhaps a ſinall par- 
ticle; and then his judgment will be in a manner abſorbed and drownd in that of 
the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is intruſted. But I 
muſt not digreſs too far from the main buſineſs, the ways of coming at truth. 

XIII. The reports of ſenſe are not of equal authority with the clear demonſtrations of 
reaſon, when they happen to differ. It is true, the ideas cauſed by the impreſſion of 
ſenſible objects are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they are in themſelves; 
and the mind may uſe them, and reaſon truly upon them: that rs, the mind may 
make a right uſe of the ideas, which it finds in itſelf. But then whether theſe are _ 
the true ectypes of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many times a queſtion ; 
and many times it is evident they are not. For that which has been anticipated 
under pr. III. but properly belongs to this, muſt be acknowledged. They are con- 
veyd through media and by inſtruments ſuſceptive of different diſpoſitions and alte- 
rations, and may conſequently produce different repreſentations : and theſe cannot 
all be right. But ſuppoſe thoſe inſtruments and media to be as intire and pure, as 
when intireſt and pureſt; yet ſtill there may be in many reſpects an incapacity in 
the faculty to notify things juſt as they are. How mightily are the ſhape and ſize - 
of a viſible object varied upon us according to its diſtance, and the fituation of the 
place, from whence the proſpe& is taken? Now theſe things cannot be ſaid of the 
reports, or rather determinations of reaſon. For in pure reaſoning we uſe our own 
ideas for themſelves, and ſuch as the mind knows them to be, not as repreſentatives, 
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it has found this capacity in itſelf, and attaind to the knowledge of abſtract and ge- 
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of things, that may be falſely exhibited. This internal reaſoning may indeed be wrong: 
ly applied to external things, if we reaſon about them as being what they are not: bu 
then this is the fault not of reaſon, but of ſenſe, which reports the caſe wrong; or 
perhaps of the perſon, who has not been ſufficiently induſtrious, to inform himſelt, 

That ſame familiar inſtance of viſion proves further, that reaſon may be applied to 
over-rule and correct ſenſe. For when the pictures of objects are pricked out by the 
pencils of rays upon the retina of the eye, and do not give the true figure of thoſe 
objects (as they not always do, being diverſly projected, as the lines proceeding from 
the ſeveral points happen to fall upon that concave ſurface ; ) this, tho it might im- 
poſe upon a being, that has no faculty ſuperior to ſenſe, doth not impoſe upon our 
reaſon, which knows how the appearance is alter'd, and why. To think the ſun (a) 
is not bigger, than it appears to the eye to be (), ſeems to be the laſt degree of ſtu · I 
pidity. He muſt be a brute (ſo far from being a philoſopher), who does not know, 
that the ſame line ( v.g. the diameter of the ſun ) at different diſtances ſubtends diffe- 
rent angles at the eye. A ſmall matter of reaſon may ſerve to confute ſenſe in this| 
and the like caſes. 

0%. How can reaſon be more certain than ſenſe, ſince reaſon i is founded in ab: 
ſtractions, which are originally taken from ſenſible objects? An/. Perhaps the mind 
may by being exerciſed at firſt about particular objects by degrees find in itſelf this 
capacity of conſidering things by their ſpec:es, making abſtractions, c. which it 
would not have done, had it never known any of theſe particulars. But then after 


neral ideas, I do not ſee why this capacity of reaſoning by the help of them may 
not be uſed, upon this proficience, to cenſure and corre& the advices of ſenſe con- 
cerning even ſuch particulars, as firſt gave occaſion to the mind to exert this capacity 
and raiſe itſelf, Is it a new thing for a ſcholar to make ſuch a progreſs in learning, 
as to be able afterward to teach the maſter, from whom he received his firſt rudi- | 
ments? May not the modern philoſophers correct the ancients, becauſe theſe firlt 
fhewd them the way, and led them into the ſtudy of nature? If we look impar- 
tially into the hiſtory of learning, and even of religion, we ſhall find that truth 
has generally advanced by degrees, and mauy times (very many; as if that was the 
method of introducing knowledge among men) rifen out of fable and error, which 
gave occaſion to thoſe inquiries, by which themſelves were deteQed. Thus blind 
ignorance was ſucceeded by a twilight of ſenſe; this brightend i degrees : at laſt 


() Tantulus ille----ſol, Luer. Poor creature! („) Nec nimio ſolis major rata Eſſe poteſt, 
neftris quam ſenſibus eſſe videtur. Lucr. Epicurus autem poſſe pmat ctiam minorem eſſe, * videatur, &c. 
Cie. 
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the ſun as it were roſe upon ſome parts of the commonwealth of learning, and cleard 
up many things: and I believe many more will in time. be cleard, which, what- 
ever men think, are yet in their dark and ancultivated ſtate. The underſtanding, tho 
it (tarts from particulars, in time makes a further progreſs, taking in generals, and 
ſuch notions logical, metaphyſical, c. as never could poſſibly come in by the 
ſenſes (a). Beſide, further, the capacity itſelf of admitting and conſidering general ideas 

was originally in the mind, and is not derived from without. The intelligences com- 
municated by ſenſe are only an occaſion of uſing what it had before. Juſt as a 
maſter may, by the exerciſes he ſets, excite the ſuperior capacity of his ſcholar. g 
In a word, no man doth, or can pretend to believe his ſenſes, when he has a 
reaſon int it: which is an irrefragable proof, that reaſon is above 1 con- 


trolls it. But, 


XIV. The reports of ſenſe may be taken 555 true, when there is no reaſon againſi 
it (b). Becauſe when there is 10 _ emen that alone is a reaſon for 


believing them. And therefore, 


XV. In this caſe to act according to them (i. e. as taking the inf of ſenſe 
to be true) is to act according to reaſon and the great law of our natur 

Thus it appears that there are .] ways, by which we may aſſure elves of 
the truth of many things (4); or at leaſt may attain ſach a degree of certainty, as 
will be ſufficientto determinour practice: by reaſon, and by ſenſe under the govern- 
ment of reaſon ; that is, when reaſon ſupports it, or at leaſt doth not oppoſe it. By 
the former we diſcover ſpeculative truths; by the latter, or both rogether matters 
of fact. 


XVI. here certainty is not to be bad (e), probability muſt be ſubſtituted into the 
place of it; that is, it muſt be conſiderd, which fide of the queſtion is the more probable « 


| (©) Natura iam nullo decente profocta ab ij, quorum, ex prima & inchoata intelligentis, geners cognevits 


confirmat ipſa per ſe rationem, & perficit, Cic, \ (5) Semina nobis ſcient i- dedit I natura, ] ſcientians 
non dedit. Sen, (%) Ci ſani ſunt . ſenſus, ] & valentes, & omnia removentur, qua obſlant & impe- 
dinnt. Cic. (4) Socrare;*s ſaying, ap. Cic. nibil ſe ſcire, miſt id ipſum, favours of an affected hu- 


mility, and muſt not be underſtood ſtrictly. But they, who followd, went further (-----ommnes pane 
veteres : qui bil cogneſei, nihil percipi, nihil ſciri poſſe dixerunt): and particularly Arceſilas negabat ef 
gquidquam quod ſciri peſſu, ne illud quidem ipſum, quod Socrates ſibi reliquiſſtt. And thus the abſurdity 
grew to a ſize, that was monſtrous. For no man can act, or even be alive, if he knows nothing 
at all. Beſide, to know that one knows no thing, is a contradiction: and not to know, that he 
RS whether he knows any thing, ot not; and that is to know for 
t 8. (e r Hor. 
: H 2 | Proba- 
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Probability, or that, which in this caſe may incline one to believe any propoſ. 
tion to be true rather than falſe, or any thing zo be rather than not to be, or the 
contrary, will generally ſhew itſelf upon the application of theſe and ſ uch like 
rules. 1. That may be reckond probable, which, in the eſtimation of reaſon, ap- 
pears to be more agreeable to the conſtizntrion of nature. No body can certainly 
foretell, that /ice-ace will come up upon two dies fairly thrown betore ambs ace 
yet any one would chooſe to lay the former, becauſe in nature there are twice 
as many chances for that as for the other. IF a ſtrolling wolf ſhould light upon 
a lamb, it is not evidently known, that he will tear the lamb : but there is ſuch 
a natural propenſion in that kind to do it, that no body would much queſtion 
the event. ( This inſtance might have been taken from amongſt men, who are 
generally as far as they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent cauſes his child 
to be inſtructed in the foundations of uſeful learning, educates him virtuouſly, and} 
gives him his firſt impulſe and direction in the way to true happineſs, he will be 
more likely to proceed and continue in it; than he would be to. hit upon it, 
and continue in it too, if he was left to himſelf to be carried away by his own 
paſſions, or the influence of thoſe people, into whoſe hands he might fall, the bias 
of the former lying towards vice, and miſery in the end, and the plurality of the 
latter being either wicked or ignorant or both. So that the advantage in point of 
probability is on the fide of good education (25. When Herodotus writes, that 
the Egyptian prieſts reported the ſun had' within the compaſs of 11340 years twice 
riſen where it now ſets, and ſet where it riſes (5), what is fit to be believed con- 
cerning the truth of this relation (as of many others), is eaſily diſcernible by this 
rule. Herodozas, poſſibly delighting in teratical ſtories, might tell what he neve: 
heard: or the paſſage may be an interpolation; or it may be alterd in tranſcribing: 
- or the prieſts, who pretended much to a knowledge of great antiquities, might out 
of mere vanity, to ſhew what children the Greeks were in reſpect of them, invent 
ſuch a monſtrous relation, and impoſe it upon them, whom they thought to have 
not much ſcience among them: or it might be got into their memoirs before their 
time, who related it to Herodotus, and ſo pals upon poſterity, as many other fictions 
and /egends have done. T heſe are ſuch things, as are well known to have hap- 
pend often. - But that the diurnal rotation of the carth about her axis ſhould be in- 


| (a) This was the opinion of the wiſe-man. Train up a child in the way he ſhould go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it. Prov. For learning in the days of youth, is like ingraving upon 
ſtone, but learning i in the days of old age, is like writing upon fand. Qab ven. 'Ou wingdy dia- 
vigu To Emwr þ ir hvIde on view dige, n THpurony* πναννν,ð d To erty. Ariſt. (4) Terpdixic 
Ie bE 39 tov Toy ,p dyatiinas , Tt vor a2TedVeras ioyiuTw dic in41T41).2, N i930 voy dratianth 
u Na dis xatadvvai. 
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verted, is a phenomenon, that has never been known to happen by any body elſe, 
either before or ſince ; that is favord by no obſervation ; and that cannot be with- 
out great alteration in the mundane ſyſtem, or thoſe laws by which the motions 
of the planets, andof our earth among the reſt, are governd. That this account 
then may be falſe is very conſiſtent with the humor and circumſtances of man- 
kind , but that it ſhould be true is very inconſiſtent with thoſe laws, by which 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies ſeem to be regulated, and tend to preſerve in 
their preſent courſes and directions. It is therefore in nature much more probable, 
that this account is falſe. The odds are on that fide. 2. When any obſervation 
hath hitherto conſtantly held true, or moſt commonly proved to be ſo, it has by this 
acquired an eſtabliſnd credit; the cauſe may be preſumed to retain its former 
force ; and the effe& may be taken as probable, if in the caſe before us there doth 
not appear ſomething particular, ſom e reaſon for exception. No man can demon- 
ſtrate, that the ſun will riſe again, yet every one doth, and mult act, as if that 
was certain (a) : becauſe we apprehend no decay in the cauſes, which bring about 
this appearance, nor have any other reaſon to miſtruſt the event, or think it will 
be otherwiſe a few hours hence, than it has been hitherto. There is no apodictical 
argument to prove, that any particular man will die : but yet he muſt be more than 
mad, who can preſume upon immortality here, when he finds ſo many generations 
all gone toa man, and the ſame enemies, that have laid them proſtrate, ſtill purſuing 
their victoriet. Theſe and ſuch like, tho in ſtrictneſs perhaps not cercainties, are 
juſtly current for ſuch. So great is their probability. There are other obſeryati- 
ons, which, tho not ſo infallible as thoſe, deſerve yet to be thought of, and to have 
a ſhare in the direction of our judgments. Ex. gr. There have been men in the 
world and no doubt ſtill are, who, having had opportunities of impoſing falſities 
upon mankind, of cheating, or committing other wickedneſs, have yet in ſpite of 
temptation preſerved their integrity and virtue: but, ſince opportunity has ſo ſeldom 
faild to corrupt them who have been in poſſeſſion of her, and men's intereſts and 
paſſions continue in general the ſame, it is more probable her charms will (till have 
the ſame power and effect, which they uſe to have; which whoever doth not mind, 


will be wofully obnoxious to be abuſed by frauds pions and impious (). Briefly, 


when there is no particular reaſon for the contrary, what has oftneſt happend, may 
from experience mot reaſonably be expected to happen again. 3. When neither na- 


ture nor other obſervations point out the probable conjecture to us, we mult be de- 


termind (if it be neceſſary for us to be determind at all) by the reports, and 


(+) The world ſtill goes on the ſame way. - („% The ſimple believes every word. Prov. 
(which ſure one may convert thus, He that believes every word is very ſimple.) ſenſe 


moſt knowing (/) and boxeſt (c). Of all theſe rules the firſt is that which deſerves the 
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ſenſe of them, whom we apprehend, judging with the beſt skill we have (), to be 


principal regard: the other two are of uſe, when nature ſo utterly excludes us from 
her boſom, that no opportunity is allowd of making a judgment. Laſtly, when na- 
ture, the frequent repetition of the ſame event, and the opinion of the belt judges 
concurr to make any thing probable, it is ſo in the higheſt degree. 

It appears from what has been ſaid concerning the nature and foundations of pro- 
bability, that the force of it reſults from obſervation and reaſon together. For here 
the one is not ſufficient without the other. Reaſon without obſervation wants mat- 
ter to work upon: and obſervations are neither tobe made juſtly by our ſelves, nor 
to be rightly choſen out of thoſe made by others, nor to be aptly applied, without 
the aſſiſtance of reaſon. Both together may ſupport opinion and practice in the ab- 
ſence of knowledge and certainty. For thoſe obſervations upon the nature of men 
and things, which we have made our ſelves, we know; and our own reaſoning con- 
cerning them, and deduQions from them we know : and from hence there cannot 
but ariſe in many eaſes an internal obligation to give our aſſent to this, rather than 
that; or to act one way, rather than another. And as to the obſervations of others, 
they may be ſo cautiouſly and skiltully ſele&ed, as to become almoſt our own: 
fince our own reaſon and experience may direct us in the choice and uſe of them. 
The remarks and advice of old men (d), who have gone through variety of ſcenes, 
lived long enough to ſee the conſequences of their own and other peoples actings, 
and can now with freedom (e) look back and tell where they erred, are ordinarily ſure 
to be preferred to thoſe of houng and raw actors. The gnome, apologues, c. of 
wiſe men, and ſuch as have made it their buſineſs to be uſeful ſpies upon nature 
and mankind, national proverbs, and the like (f), may be taken as maxims commonly 
true. Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in which they have been educated, 
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(4) Statuere enim, qui fit ſapiens, vel maxime videtur eſe ſapientis, Cic. (6b) Non numero hac ju- 
dicantur, ſed pondere, as Tully ſpeaks upon another occaſion. Therefore I cannot without a degree 
of indignation find a ſort of writers pleaſing themſelves with having diſcoverd ſome uncivilized 


nations, which have little or no knowledge of the Deity, Cc. and then applying their obſervations 


to the ſervice of atheiſm, As if ignorance could prove any thing, or alter its nature by being gene- 
ral ! (e) Ariſtotle's known rule is *Erdofa, rd doxiyra u, © reit wege, i reit cogeie 
% dee, © Tois rden, h reit mMeigoic, © Tois judge yropiuc + zdf. But it is not applicable 
to all caſes. (A) ar, wor ypivas raj durer [agiofuray] rwhdug;, devi Tiva wor v.. 
anudirer, by 2 ue lee duiou Topivedy, Toi Tic wot. Plato. (*) When Sophocles, now grown 
old, was asked, lle Ixwe Tg vage, he anſwered, 'Evgiuu, A dd de b wiv ro 


due iriquyn, coy rwiTlerrd Tive, S dygior de Sorquydy.----=----rarrdrao: ye F ye Tors- 


rer & T6 ve Tora ie Ye & igel. Plato, & al, () EY Cgaxii oquernatey viuu Tt 
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ex ovra. Plur, 
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and exerciſed themſelves all their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater knowledge 
and experience, than others can uſually have: and therefore, if through want of 
capacity or honeſty they do not either loſe, or belie their opportunities and expe- 
rience, they are in reſpe& of thoſe things, to which. they have been bred and 
inured, more to be relied upon. And, laſtly, 4:/tories, written by credible and in- 
duſtrious authors, and red with judgment, may ſupply us with examples, parallel 
caſes, and general remarks, profitable in forming our manners, and opinions too. 
And by the frequent peruſal of them, and meditation upon them a dexterity in 
judging of dubious caſes is acquired. Much of the temper of mankind, much of 
the nature and drift of their counſels, much of the courſe of Divine eren! is 
viſible in them. 

Io conclude; that we ought to follow probability, when certainty leaves us, is 
plain: becauſe then it becomes the only light and guide we have. For unleſs it is 
better to wander and fluQuate in abſo/xte uncertainty than to follow ſuch a guide; 
unleſs it be reaſonable to put out our candle, becauſe we have not the light of the 
ſun, it muſt be reaſonable to direct our ſteps by probability, when we have nothing 
clearer to walk by. And if it be reaſonable, we are obliged to do it by prop. XI 
When their is nothing above probability, it doth govern: when their is nothing in 
the oppoſite ſcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the courſe of nature muſt 
turn the beam. Tho a man, to reſume the inſtance before, cannot demonſtrate that 
ice · ace will come up before ambs-ace, he would find himſelf obliged (if he could 
be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that fide: nor could he,not chooſe to do it. 
Tho he would not be certain of the chance, he would be certain of his on ob- 
ligation, and on which ſide it lay. 

Here then is another way of diſcovering, if not truth, yet what in prafiice't may 
be ſuppoſed to be truth. That is, we may by this way diſcover, whether ſuch pro- 
poſitions as theſe be true, { ought to do this, rather than that; or, to think ſo, _— 


than the contrary. 
. O5f. I have done now what I cheifly intended here. Tn oe and above that, 


we may almoſt from the premiſſes collect, 

Firſt, the principal cauſes of error, which I take to be ſuch as theſe. 1. Want 
of faculties; when men pretend to judge of things above them. As ſome (ſtraying 
out of their proper element, and falling into the dark, where they find no ideas but 
their own dreams, come to) aſſert what they have no reaſon to aſſert: ſo others 
deny what there is the higheſt reaſon to believe, only becauſe they cannot compre- 
bend it. 2. Want of due reflection upon thoſe ideas we have, or may have: by 
which it comes to paſs, that men are deſtitute of that knowledge, —_— 
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by the contemplation of them, and their relations ; miſapply names, confuſedly : and 
ſometimes deal in a ſet of words and phraſes, to which no ideas at all belong, and 
which have indeed no meaning. Of kin to this is, 3. Want of proper qua- 
lifications and rgerzdiaerz. As, when illiterate people invade the provinces of 
ſcholars; the half-letterdare forward, and arrogate to themſelves what a modeſt, fu 
dious man dares not (a), tho he knows more; and ſcholars, that have confined them- 
ſelves to one ſort of literature, lanch out into another: unſucceſsfully all. 4. Not 
underſtanding in what the nature and force of a juſt conſeqzexce conſiſts. Nothing 


more common than to hear people aſſert, thaPſuch a thing follows from ſuch a 


thing; when it doth not follow: 7. e. when ſuch a conſequence is founded in no 


axiom, no theorem, no truth that we know of. 5. Defects of memory and imagina- | 


tion. For men in reaſoning make much uſe of theſe: memory is upon many occa- 
ſtous conſulted, and ſometimes draughts made upon the phantaſy. If then they de- 


pend upon theſe, and theſe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted any way, things 


may be miſtepreſented, and men led out of the way by miſ-ſhappen apparitions. 
There ought to be therefore a little aiſtruſt of theſe faculties, and ſuch proper helps 
ought to be uſed, as perhaps the beſt judgments want the moſt. 6. Attributing too 


much to ſenſe. For as neceſlary as our ſeuſes are to us, there are certainly many 


things, which fall not within their notice; many, which cannot be exhibited af- 
ter the manner of ſenſible objects, and to which no images belong. Every one, who 
has but juſt ſaluted the mathematics and philoſyphy, mult be convinced, that there 
are many things in nature, which ſeem abſurd to ſenſe, and yet muſt be admitted. 
7. Want of retiremem, and the practice of thinking and reaſoning by our ſelves (6). 
A rambling and irregular life muſt be attended with a looſe and irregular head, ill- 

connected notions, and fortuitous concluſions. Truth is the offspring of lence, un- 
broken meditations, and thoughts often reviſed and corrected. 8. The ſtrength of 
appetites, paſſions, prejudices. For by theſe the underſtanding may be corrupted, 
or overborn: or at leaſt the operations of the mind muſt be much obſtructed by 
the intruſion of ſuch ſolicitors, as are no retainers to the rational powers, and yet 
ſtrong, and turbulent. Among other prejudices there is one of a particular nature, 
which you muſt have obſerved to be one of the greateſt cauſes of modern irreli- 
gion. Whilſt ſome opinions and rites are carried to ſuch an immoderate height, as 
expoſes the abſurdity of them to the view of almoſt every body but them who raiſe 
them, not only PRO of the belles lettres, but even men of common ſenſe, many 


1 Sicut dpadSia wuiy 97470. Moyiaues dt Gxvey hipu ( Thucyd. 's ita recta ingenia debilitat verecundia, 
perverſs confirmat audacia, Plin. jun. (5) Or m1 /u>iurda dxgific vegan, Ut ig Sondi- 
rue are Td; Icy r ata impediliun, fmraviiurta mh 4 en. Ph, Jad. 
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times ſee through them; and then out of indignation and an exceffiverenitence, not 
ſeparating that which is true from that which is falſe, they come to deny both, and 
fall back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all religion in general (a). 9. Ill 
ſtating of a queſtion ;| when men gither put it wrong themſelves, or accept it ſo put 
from others. A ſmall addition or falſity flipped into the caſe will ferment, and ſpread 
itſelf: an artificial color may deceive one: an incumberd manner mayperplex one. 
The queſtion ought to be preſented befoce its judge clean, and in its natural ſtate, 
without diſguiſe or diſtortion. To this laſt may be ſubjoind another cauſe, nearly 
allied to it; not fixing the ſenſe of termt, and ( which muſt often follow) not rightly 
underſtanding what it is, that is to be examind and reſolved. 

Secondiy, the reaſon why the many are commonly in the wrong and ſo wretchedly 
misjudge things. The generality of people are not ſufficiently prepared, by a proper 

education, to find truth by reaſoning. And of them, who have liberal educatign; 

ſome are ſoon immerſed and loſt in pleaſures, or at leaſt in faſhionable'methodsof 
living, rolling from one viſit or company to another (6), and flying from nothing 
ſo much as from themſelves and the quiet retreats proper for meditation and reaſon- 
ing: others become involved in buſineſs and the intricate affairs. of life, which 
mand their attention, and ingroſs their time: others fall into a flothful negleQ'of 
their ſtudies and diſuſe of what they have learnt, or want help and means to pto- 
ceed, or only deſign to deceive life and gratify themſelves with the amuſements and 
ſenſbal parts of learning: and others there are, whoſe misfortune it is to begin wrong, 
to begin with the concluſion ; taking their opinions from places, where they have 
been bred, or accommodating them to their ſituation in the world, and the condi- 
tions of that imployment, by which they are to get their bread, before they haye 
ever confiderd them; and then making the ſubſequent buſineſs of their lives to gif- 
pute for them, and maintain them, right or wrong. If ſuch men happen to be in 
the right, it is luck, and part of their portion, not the effect of their improvements: 
and if they happen to be in the wrong, the more they ſtudy, and the more leatning 
they get, the more they are confirmed in their errors; and having ſet Hut with their 
backs upon truth, the further they go, the more they recede from it. Their know- 
ledge is a kind of negative quantity, ſo much worſe or leſs than no Knowledge. Of 
this ſort there are many: and very few indeed ( with reſpe& to the bulk of mankind), 
whoſe determinations and zexents were ever in the form of queſtions : there could 
not otherwiſe be ſo many ſects and different denominations of men, as there are, 
upon the face of the earth. The ſum of all in a few words is this: many qualifica- 


(% Aliis nullus oft deorum reſpoctus, aliis pudendus. Plin. sen. The former part of this obſeryation 
is in truth the effe& of the latter. (5) Poe dicere frequentiam ſalutandi, &c. Hieron. 
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tions are fequiſite in order to judge of ſome truths, and particularly thoſe which 
are of gr eareft rmportance; proper learning and penetration, vacancy from buſineſs, 2 


detaehment from the intereſt of all parties, much fincerity and à perfect re/igwation 


to the government of reaſon and force of truth; which are things not to be reconcild 
with the uſuatignorance, paſſions, tumultuary lives, and other circumſtances which 
2 moſt men tranſverſe. 


SE 0 T. IV. Of the Obligations of imperſel | 
Beings with reſpect to their power of acting. 


Tun remains yet another queſtion, ſuppoſed alſo to be propoſed by an ob- ; 
jector, which muſt not be forgot; and upon which I ſhall beſtow this very 

ſhort ſection. The queſtion was this, If a man can find out trutb, may be not want 
the pour, of acting agreeably to it? 


be Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to oblige — is the ſame as ut to 
| Gabe , : 


.. So far 4 PR any 13 has ra puer, or opportunity of doing any ebing, 7 7 1 
that being incapable of any obligation to doit; Or, no being is capable of any obligation to da 
that, which it has not power or opportunity to do. For that being, which has not the facul- 
ties or opportunity neceſſary to the doing of any thing, is in reſpe& of that thing 
3.being utterly unactive, no, agent at all, and therefore as to that act nothing at all. 

o xequire or command one to do any thing is to require him to apply a power 
ſuperior to the reſiſtence to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply ſuch 
a power is the ſame as to require that his power of ſuch a kind and degree be ap- 
ral Oe if he has no ſuch power, then his N of that kind and degree i is no- 


Nd to do it with 1 hand, or #7 bid him 40 it. | 
| Without more ado, it is a truth confeſt by every "HP that Ro body is | obliged 
to impoſſibilities. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of coyollaries, the two foltowlghrs- 
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III. Inanimate and unactive beings are capable of no obligation : nor merely ſenfe- 


| tive of any obligation to act upon principles, or morrves —_ ſenſe. 


IV. The obligations of beings intelligent Bo, act᷑ ive muſt be Propertionable 7 the 
faculties, powers, Ow i ; and not more. 


V. To endeavour may fitly expreſs the uſe of all rhe opportunities aud powers, that 
any intelligent and acłive, but imperfect, being bath to act. For to endeay our is todo 

what one cau: and this as every ſuch being may do, where eyer he ſtands in the 
ſcale of impertects, ſo none can do more. One may exert his FS "hh 
greater advantage or ſucceſs, than another; yet ſtill they are but endeavours, = 


VI. The imputationt of moral good and evil to beings capable of az and 
acting muſt be in proportion to their endeavours : or, their obligations reach, as far as 
their endeavours may. Thisfollows again from what has deen ſiid: and io does this, 


VII. and laſtly, They who are capable of diſcerning truth, tho not all truths, and 
of acting confurmably to it, tho not always or in all caſes, are nevertheleſs obliged to 
do theſe, as far as they are able : or, it it the duty of ſuch a being ſincerely to endea- 
vour 10 practiſe reaſon; not to contradict᷑ any truth, by : Pra or Led; and i in » ſhort, 


40 treat every thing as being what it is. 


Thus the general duties of rational beings, mentiand:in or ceſulting ftomthepre- 
ceding ſections, are brought together, and fizally fixt under the correction ot limiiation 
in this laſt propoſition. This is the ſum of their religion, from which no exemption or 
excuſe lies. Every one can endeavour : every one can do what he can. But in r- 
der to that every one ought to be in earne/?, and to exert himſelf heartily; nofliflipg 


his own conſcience, not diſſembling, ſuppreſſing, or neglecting his owa POETS. 
And now meedleſs to me ſeem thoſe diſputes about buman liberty; with which men 


have tired themſelves and the world. The caſe is much the farhe; as if 4 man 
ſhould have ſome great reward or advantage offerd to him, if he would get upand 


go to ſuch a place to accept it, or do ſome certain thing for it, and he, inſtead of 


going or doing any thing, falls into a tedious diſquiſition about his own freedom ; 
whether he has the power to ſtir, or whether he is not chaind to his ſeat, and neceſ- 


ſitated to ſit ſtill. The ſhort way of knowing this certainly is to try. If he din 


g nothing, no labour can be loſt ; but if he is capable of acting and doth not act, 


the conſequences and blame mult be juſtly chargeable upon himſelf. And I am per- 
I 2 { ſuaded 
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ſuaded, if men would be ſerious, and put forth themſelves (7), they —_ find bl 
experience, that their wills are not ſo univerſally and peremptorily determind by | 
what occurs, nor predeſtination and fate ſo rigid (5), but that mach is left to ther 
own conduct (4). Up and try (4). 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand from his mouth: if it is, it is alſo n 
his power to forbear excels in eating and drinking. If he has the command of hi 
own feet, ſo as to go either this way or that or no whither, as ſure he has, it is 1 
his power to abſtain from ill company and vicious places. And ſo on (e). b 

This ſuggeſts a very material thought: that forbearances, at leaſt in all ordinan 
caſes, are within our power (F); ſo that a man may if he will, forbear to do tha if 


which contradicts truth: but where acting is required, that very often is not in 
his power. He may want abilities, or opportunities; and ſo may ſeem to contradid 4 


truth by his omiſſion, which, if his infirmities and diſadvantages were taken into th 
account, yn the caſe Was ws rightly tated, he would be found not to do. 


wry _—_ xaos iu , 5 13 Our inmoripuey . ut N ,deyiac Uo, A. Eurip. Patil : 


Arabic is to die: and from hence the word fatum ſeems to come (as many Latin words do fron © 
that and other Eafters languages), death, if any thing, being ſata! and neceſſary, Yet it doth not 
follow, that therefore the time or manner of dying is unmoveably fixt. Oe T4174 xaFagec wi Þ 
Naß ß i upaguriny magix, dan" Gon xavins, Plat. Chryſippms ap. A. Gall. ſeems to explain him- © 
ſelf much after the ſame manner. The ancients moreover ſeem many times to make fate cond- 
tional. Simslis fi cura fwiſſet, Nec pater ommipetens Trojam, nec fats verabant Stare, & c. Virg- (c) What 
the Phariſees ſay, according to Foſephns, ſeems to be right. Oi wiv & &y dage- Tive 4, & r irt 
iuaglaivnt das niyeom igyor, v I ig iauroĩt undgyen, cvpCdinuy Te 5, & yinoSas, R. Alle, in 
relation to human actions (and the conſequent events), explains this opinion thus. Some of as | 


+ are free, ſome of them are neceſſary, and others partly free, and partly neceſſa y. But for men 
to charge their own faults upon fate or fortune has been an old practice: (I oxeno arTa; _— in 
_ Tay v ine dironcyiar xaraguyiir, AN. Luc. (4) Dunidinuns fatti, qui capit, habet. ſapen © 
| «nde. Hor, Ariſtotle goes further than that old adagial ſaying (i iu nt). His words at 


Ae Wasen 8 46 buoy vd wavroc Inu i dexs. (e) Oidir g ore ant ouyTiTaxTay T6! 
$0xm xbvn. ge dCurire@ dur mgitines Thdac, 3 Se t N. Plut, That i in Tibwllw, 
cus bene juravi, pes tamen ipſe redit, is à little poetic ſally, (J) "Oxacdi Tera deyic gv Tvxdon 
feet 9 ivmageFige” du 5 cenie uc, 10 luxiurus. «72, Baſ. 
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enn the nanment weralgnd and evil cant; vis. enen 
or diſagreement to truth, and thoſe things that are coincident with it, reaſom and 


1 


bappineſt: alſo, how truth is diſcoverd; by ſenſe, er neaſan, or both. I ſhall now 


ſpecify ſome of thoſe truth, which are of greateſt importance and influence, and 
require more reaſoning to diſcover them; leaving the reſt {common matters of fact) 
to the common ways of finding them; They reſpect principally either the Oeity, or 
our ſelves, or the reſt of mankind, /, The firſt ſort are the ohe of this ſection. 


I. Where there i is a [ſubordination of canſes and Heck, the: was aocefarily bea - 
canſe in nature prior to the reſt, uncauſed. Or thus, Where there is a ſeriet, in which 
the exiſtence of one thing depends upon another, the exiſtence. of this again upon ſome 
uther, and ſo upwards, as the caſe ſhall be, there muſt be ſome independem being, upon 


whom it doth originally depend. 
If Z (ſome body) be put into motion by V, Y by X, and X by W. it is plain 
that X moves V, and Y moves Z only as they are firſt moved, X by W, and V by 


X : that Z, Y, X are moveds, or rather Z moxe Y more X, taken together (a), are 
one moved : that W ſtands here as the firſt mover, or author of the motion, unmo- 
ved by any other: that therefore without W there would be a move without a m- 


ver, Which is abſurd (): and laſtly, that of what length ſoever the ſer:es may be, the 
caſe will be ever the ſame; i. e. if there be no Firſt mover (c) unmoyed, there mult 


be a moved without a mover. 

Further, if W, whom we will ſuppoſe to be an intelligent being, and to have 2 
power of beginning motion, hath this power or:g:nally in himſelf and independently of 
all others, then here not only the firſt mover in this ſeries, but a Firſ being and ori- 
ginal cauſe is found. Becauſe that, which has a power of beginning motion indepen- 
dent of any other, is a mover independent ; and therefore is independent, or has an inde- 
pendent exiſtence, ſince nothing can be a mover without ben. But if W has not 


Orff. (b) One:might und the Trevedrei (w called by c 6 Bape 
well deny, that there is any ſuch thing as motion, as ſay there is metion without a mover; or, which 
Ws gs; dhe pes Ind Plato, <a ies ee 
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this power independently in himſelf, then he muſt receive it from ſome other, upon 
whom he depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has a power of conferring 


a faculty of producing-motian originally and indepen nen himſelf, here will be 
the has it ndt thus, arid that N 
the ſeries ſhould riſe too high for us to follow it ; yet however we cannot but con- 


a Firſt, indepebdlus dae. And if it can be ſoppoſtd, 


clude, that there i ſome ſuch cauſe, upon whom this train of beings and powers 
muſt depend, if we reaſon as in the former paragraph. For, 


Unoverſally, if Z. beuy effect whatſoever, proceeding from or dependi ng upon V 


the canſe vf Its oxiſtence,)Y upon x X upon W, it is manifeſt thit the 'exiftence of al, | 


Z, V, X does inally eome from W,. with ſtands here as the Supreme cauſe, de. 


pending upon nothing: and that without it X could not be, and conſequentiy nei- i 
ther V, nor Z. Z, V, X, being all effects (or dependents), or rather Z more Y i 
more X one efeck, without W there would be an effect without a cauſe. Laſtly, let 

this retrogreſſion from effects to their cuuſes be continued ever ſo far, the fame thing 
will ſtill recur, and without ſuch a cauſe as is before mentiond the whole will be an 
effect withort an efficient, or a dependent without any thing to depend upon ; ; 1,6 


dependent, and not dependent. 


O. The ſeries may aſcend infinitely (a), and for that reaſon have no 2 mover or 
cauſe. Anf. If a ſeries of bodies moved can be ſuppoſed to be in fonige, then taken 


together it will be equal to an ite body moved: and this movea will not leſs re- 
quire a movet than a finite body, but iforrttely more: TA may not be permitted zo 
place a firſt mover” at the top of the ſeries,” becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be ifinite, and 


70 have no beginning; yet ſtill there muſt of neceſſity. be Jour Fauſe or author | 


(a) The greateſt men among the ancients denied (ihe /poflibilicy of ſuch an aſcent. Og7+-y4; 
id" e Tuds duvatoy Ava. 11 a,. Ariſt, If thete could be ſuch a proces, chen all the parts of 
it but the aft would be uioa : ant then 6/74 undi ig nh Tes er. dug Ar oudey + 5 3d To 

poſe one ching moved by another, this by another,” and ſo in” _©ruigen, is to ſuppoſe .? Typ 18 ad- 
rarer. eudey yag wurue Guy xivVivy igas 576 Hrs mayor, un , αανt Tic dent, Simpl.” © Wot only 
thoſe Arabian philoſophers called Hebr.. Medabberims, Oxators, Arab.  Alwabcalmen, Ready writers, 
but many of the elder J. have agreed with the Greeks in chis mat ter, and added arguments of 
their own. Of the former ſee Mor. nethok, & al. particularly F. Rez! 7 where their firſt argument 
"fekms'to be ſtrong (add much the fame” with the fourth 1 in F. Enunoti). + the time that runs on, 
has no bagin ging, then themen Which exiſted in that time that rund on until now ate infinite, 
ad what is ind nIte, 660+ g6ver bo in fart. Fur abo', a8 Ng, obletves, theſe reaſanings of the 
Mum do not pleat. the doctqt q yet moſt gertdigly get the feres of cauſes and oſfeds he what 
it will, it is juſt as long downward as wpward ; and if they ate infinite and inexhauſtible one way, 
they muſt be ſo the other too unnd t hen-what 5d. Ga. ſays, takes place, if our exiſtence never 
begins, we ſhall neuer be. Thate is another axgument. of this kind in in A. which deſerves n. 
Lice, wins fteoſs.locver may. be. laid. ugan it. E. * Nane. K "Tk Kun, fays he, Saw (gl 5 


As To yryover pig vd xgivs go Te l &r Winner iy dpa one ox „ Y ka mig vd, Rg. * 
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9 thing able to bear it hindred: one of twenty, if not ſtaid by ſomething of a yet grea- 
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of the motion (a), different from all theſe bodies, becauſe there being (by "the ſapßo- 
ſition) no one body in the feries, chat moves the next, but only i in conſequence of 
its delng moved firſt itlelk, there is to one of them thatis not i ved, andt the whole | 
can be conſſderd together but as un infinite body moved, "nd which muſt "theres 


10 257 W 


fore be moved by ſometh ing. db Wen 
The fame kind of anſwer holds good in reſpec of all effects and their cauſes in 


general. An infinue ſueceſſion of effects will require an infinite efficient, oracauſe 


infiuttely effective. „So far Is it trom requiring e een 219 15: ee %o l 
Suppoſe a chain (b) hung down out of the heavens from — hight; and . 
tho every link of it gravitated toward the earth, and hat it hung upon was not 
viſible, yet it did not deſcend, but kept its ſituation; and upon'this's queſtion ' 
ſhould ariſe, Mat ſupparted or kept up this chain: would it be a ſufficient anſwer to 
ſay, that the firſ# (or loweſſ link hung upon the ſecond (or that next above it), the 
ſecond or rather the firſt and ſecond together upon the third, and ſo on ad infinitun? 
For what holds up.the whole? A chain of zen links would fall down.,. unleſs fome> 


ter ſtrength, in proportion to the increaſe of weight: and therefore one of infinite 
links certainly, ifnot ſuſtained by ſomething infinitely ſtrong, and capable to bear up 
an infinite weight. And thus it is in a chain of cauſes and effects (c) tending, or as it 
were gravitating, towards ſome end. The laſt (or loweſt) depends, or (as one may 
ſay) is ſuſpended upon the cauſyabove i it: this again, if it be nat the firſt cauſe, is ſuſ- , * 
PO 45 an effect ran ſomething Sore it, . . And fl chop rn Wa. 
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(a) Ariftoile bimſel, who aller the eternity of motion, aflders alſo the neceſſity of a firſt and 
eternal m . | (6) Teige Ken is nn . Hom, " u de cals----funis is menti- 
ond too by — 113 (+) It was poſſible, that a thing ſhould have an infinite concatenation 
(of cauſes) ſtom eteruity, en the effect would bt — 8. 19qar; Where more may be ſeen of 
this, Concatenat ion ous of Ile, Sinai, Mam, . (Ahe chain miſt" be faſtend e 5 
OLaypeT oe, Invenierar, ſays Macrebins, profſins imments- & * Des uſhwe ad uttiniais rerum fucem-— 
connexio 5 & hac eſt Hamer: catena aurca, quam peudere de cielo in terras Daum j6MN- commemerat, This 
matter might be il:uſtrated by other ſimilitudes (even the chain, or concatenation of the Cubbe/s might 
ſerve for one) : JG 1 ſhall ſet down but one more : and in that indeed the motion is inverted, 
but the thing i is the ſame taken. either ay. It occurs in. Hook, hal. and afrerward in Reſb. hbhokow, 
Suppoſe a' tow * blind men, of uhich tha laſt laid his hand upon the ſhoulder of the m 
next before him, he on the ſhoulder of the next before him, and ſo-0n till the foremoſt grew co 
be quite out of Gght 3 and ſome body asking, what guide this ſtring of blind men had ut the 
head of them, it ſhould be anſwerd, that they had no guide, nor any head, but one held by ano- 
ther, and ſo went on, 44 infin. would any rational creature accept this for a juſt anſwer ? ls it not to 
ſay, that inſſaite blindneſs (or blindaeſs, if it be infinite) ſupplies the place of fight, or of a guide? 


finite 
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finite, unleſs ( agreeably to what has been ſaid) there is ſome canſe upon which 
all hang or depend, they would be but an infinite. effect without an efficient: and 
to aſſert there is any ſuch thing, would, be as great an abſurdity, as to ſay, that 

a finite or little weight Wants ſomething | to fuſtain it, but an infinite one or the 
greateft does not. nn 


II. 4 Cauſe or Being, that hat in nature no ſaperiorcanſe and ther: fore (by the terms) 
is alſo unproduc ed, and independent, muſt be ſelf-exiftent: i. e. exiſtence muſt be eſſential 
to bim; or, ſuch is his nature, that be cannotbut be (a). For every being muſt either 
exiſt of itſell, or not ¶ itſeif: that which exiſts not of itſelf muſt derive its ex- 
iſtence from ſome other, and ſo be dependent: but the Being mentiond in the pro- 

poſition is ſuppoſed to be independent and ancauſed. Therefore he mult exiſt, not 
this way, but the other. The root of His exiſtence can be ſought for no where, but 
in His own nature: to a i any where elſe is o make a cauſe +4970 to the 


— 
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III. There mnſt be fuck a Being. For, (belide what has been dated) ) if there 
was not at leaſt one ſuch Being, nothing could be at all (5). For the uni verſe could not 
produce it ſelf(c); nor could any part of it produce itſelf, and then producethe * 

becauſe this is RR thing' to act before it is. | | 


* , ” 
- : 
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(a) 80 Aviſtorle ſays of che Ar mover, 05 2121 Lace un- 17 dra; yure 787, XA, ** af- 
ter him the Arabic philoſophers, Maimenids, be, & al. paſſ. teach all that God exiſts neceſſarily, 
He is free from falſhood : to ſuppoſe him not to be implies a falſiey 3 or, He cannot be ſuppoſed 
not to be. This ſeems to be the import of that name, by which God calls himſelf in Aiſe“s hi- 
ſtory 3 1 am that I am, or in one word, I am; which in the mouth of one who ſpeaks of Him in 
the third perſon is, He is, or the Lord. So Phile explains it; Ria Tipuxa, SO Abarbanel ; I am 
becauſe I am, For my exiſtence depends only on my ſelf; adding moreover, that it ſhewd God to 
be not, like other Beings, of a contingent, or only poſſible Being, but a neceſſary Being of Him- 
ſelf. And ſo. N. L. b. Gerſb. He is God, becauſe he is thy Being, that exiſts of himſelf, 1 omit 
others, who write after the ſame manner. There have been even heathens, who ſeemd to think, 
that ſome ſuch name as this belongd to the Deity, and for the ſame reaſon. For as Ehve 1 am, 
and thence Jehova the Lord are uſed above, ſo Plutarch ſays, that in addrefling to Him in the ſecond 
perſon "E: (Thou art) is dur, 75 O47 mporayipiotc 3 enen: and that by this compella · 
tion we give Him «dan95 2 ads 2 wir wire tee, Thy T% Tivau t ug Hu A bv 
trac 74 Tires mitogen . it is oh didior N dyarrev' & die dag rer that is brrec 7 oy, 00 ome- 
thing muſt be a neceſſary Being, otherwiſe there would be no Being at all : every thing cannot be 


a contingent Being, r. Mer. nab. & 4. (c) This needs no demonſttation. But there is 2 


very old one in C. Emun. and after in Hhob. halleb, He that makes himſelf, can't avoid one of 
theſe two things, that he made Himſelf, ports was, or after that he way, and thoſe two things 


are impoſſible. 
IV. Such 


Ft 
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IV. such a Being, as is before deſcribed, muſt not only be eternal, but infinite. Eter- 
al He muſt be, becauſe there is no way, by which ſuch a Being can either begin 
or ceaſe to be, exiſtence being of His eſſence. And infinite He muſt be, becauſe He 
in be limited by no other as to his exiſtence. For if there was any being able to 
imit Him, He muſt be inferior to that being. He muſt alſo in that caſe be de- 
zendent : becauſe he muſt be beholden to that being for his being what He is, and 
hat He is not confined within zarrower limits. Beſide, if His preſence (Whatever 


he manner of it is) was any where excluded, He would not be there: and if not 
here, He might be ſuppoſed to be not elſewhere : and thus he might be ſuppoſed 


ot to be at all. But ſuch a Being, as is deſcribed in the Il. prop. cannot ſo much 
as be ſuppoſed not co be. | | | 


V. Such a Being is above all things, that fall under our cognizance : and therefore his 
manner of exiſtence is above all our conceptions, For He is a neceſſary exiſtent : but 
nothirg within our comprehenſion is of this k ind. We know no being, but what 
we can imagine not to be without any contradiction or repugnanceto nature: nor do 
we know of any beſide this Supreme being himſelf. ' For with reſpe& to Him in- 
deed we know, by reaſoning, that there uſt be One being who cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed not to be; juſt as certainly as we know there is any thing at all: tho we can- 
not know Him, and how he exitts, Adequate ideas of eternity (a) and infinity are 
above us, us finites (b). | W 


() What relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of moments) and eternal (unchangea- 
ble) exiſtence ; how any being ſhould be not older now, than he was $000 years ago, Cc. are ſpe- 
culations attended with inſuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all cleard by that of Timaens ap. 
Plat. ne Tor didi Tagdduryua Ti idarixcy E ids agaroc tarde Fn; zure de get ragddery ue 
Tor d, ids xgiv@ Tor ,, dawinugyiSn ; ot that in Phile, A draypdorres TE roms H 
= our, de dio S178 N e Many philoſophers therefore have thought themſel ves obliged to deny, 
chat God exiſts in time. T5, * zu, 74, * ira, xp vy - dy, gere, N drips bl b .- 
uu turiay, wx igt, xx, Plato. ES] . Ot, xe ↄdα, 4 ict a vdiva xogovov AA ard rer 
uv Thy dxirrTeor, 3 dxgover 4 dviyurror, 5 Gu TgirIger, dd ig, v0. deiger vd vewTIger" AX" die a 
e v Te ds Trerapurs, AN. Plat. God be praiſed, There is no proportion between Him, and between 
time. Maim. He does not exiſt in time. 14. Albs has a whole chapter to ſhew, that the bleſſed 
God does not fall under time. But then he owns, that their Rabbi*s do not mean definite time, 
or time abſolutely taken, or that which is not numbred, or meaſured, and that is the duration 
which was before the Creation, but the time which is meaſured by the motion of the Sphere, and 

« which is called the order of times, not definite time. In ſhort, they reckon (to uſe X. GedaP's 
words) that time, when it is not created, and duration, is not called time. And ſo what they ſay, 
doth not include all the preſent difficulty, time in their uſe of the word being confined to the dura- 
tion of this world, which according to them is new, Yet ſee b. 2. c. 19. But as to God, it is 
impoſſible to ſay of him, that he has paſt more time now, than jn the days of David, or than at 
the Creation of the yyorld. (5) "Oda juir mod tx impdun@® I dure» Thy mgimoy..--= dnt 
ge irs [v Oe, 4 Ae, 5 4, * Te di T6; tx ed. So Chryſoſtom, * 
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In inquiring after the cauſes of things, when we lind (or ſuppoſe) this to b 
the cauſe of that, another thing to be the cauſe of this again, and ſo on. if we cu 
proceed, it may always be demanded with reſpect to the laſt cauſe that we cuſi 
comprehend, What is the cauſe of that ? So that it is not poſible for us to termin 
our inqu ries of this kind but in ſomething, which is to us mcamprebenſ. ble. Au 
therefore the Supreme cauſe muſt certainly be ſuch (a). But tho it is impoſliblefaſ 1 
us to have an adequate notign of his manner of exiſtence, yet we may be ſure tha 


VI. He exiſts in a manner, which is perfect. For He, who exiſts of himſelf, dl 
pends in no regard upon any other, and (as being a Supreme cauſe) is the foul 
tain of exiſtence to other beings, muſt exiſt in the zppermoft and beſt manner of er 
iſting. And not only ſo, but (fince' He is infinite and illimited) He mult exiſt ui 
the beſt manner z/xaitedly and infinitely. Now to exiſt thus is infinite goodneſs lf | 
Na z and to exiſt in a manner Ae 1 is to be perfect. q 


| VI. There can be has One ſuch Beine G). Thar i is, as it appears by prop III. tau 
there mult be at leaſt one independent Being, ſuch as is mentiond in prop. I. ſo now, 
that in reality there is hut One (c). Becauſe his manner of exiſtence being perfect au 
illimited, that manner of being (if I may ſpeak ſo) is exhauſted by Him, or be ar 
longs ſolely to Him (4). If any other could partake with him in it, He muſt wan 1 
what that other had; be deficient and limited. Infinite and illimited incloſe all (%% 5 
If there could be 2wo Beings each by himſelf abſolutely perfect, they mult be ei ; 
ther of the'ſame, or of different natures. Of the ſame they cannot be; becaul 
thus, both being infinite, their exiſtences would be coincident : that is, they wouldte|l 
but the ſame or ove, Nor can they be of 4: {ferent natures : becauſe if their natura 
N 5 peſite or contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite both and even N 
Te ROS es one with, the other), the one would jult —_— or iN the wegs 


- ' 


| 44) Simenides had good reaſon ftill to double upon HMiers the number of days allowd for anſuer 

ing that queſtion, Quid, u e Deus ? Ap. Cic. (b) Nec viget quidquam ſimile as 
ſromden. Hol. (e) In Mor. neb. Maimonides having proved, that there muſt be 
ſome Being, who exiſts neceſſarily, or whole exiſtence is neceſſary conſidered in himſelf, 
proceeds from this neceſſity of exiſtence to derive incorporeity, abſolute ſimplicuy, perſection, and par 
ticularly | unity, It is not poffible, that there ſhould be two neceſſary Beings : there is nothing like 
him, not is He changeable. (4) Therefore by Plato He is called 0 7c, the One, (e)] Des, 
¶ per fectus eſt, ut eſſe dedet, non poteſt eſſe niſs unus, ut in eq ſent omnia. If there could be more. God! 
than one, tantum feli deorit, quantum in «gteris fuerit. Lact. | 
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oy of the other (a) : and if they are ſuppoſed to be only different, not oppoſite, then if 
hey differ as diſpararer, there muſt be ſome genar above them; which cannot be: 
ad however they differ, they can only be ſaid at moſt tobe beiugs perkect in their res 
.be kinds. But this is not to be abſolutely perfeck; it is onily to be perfect in 
bi or that reſpect: and to be only thus implies imperfection in other teſpects. 

What has been here ſaid is methinks ſufficient to ruin the Manichean cauſe, and 
xclude the independent principle of evil. For if we cannot account for the exiſtence 
pf that evil, which we find by experience to be in the world, ir is but one inſtance 
Mut of many of our ignorance. There may be reaſons for it, tho we do not know 
em. And certainly no ſuch experience muſt make us deny axioms or truths equally 
ertain (). There are, befide, ſome things rel ating to this ſubje&, which deſerve our 
F itention For as to moral good and evil, they ſeen to depend upon our ſelves (c). If 
Nee do but endeavour, 2h m:/# we can, todo what weought, we ſhall not be guilty of 
Vir doing it (fect. IV.) : and therefore it is our fault, and not to be charged upon any other 
Peing (4), if guilt and evi be introduced by our neglect, or abuſe of our own liberty and 
powers (e). Then as to phyſical evil; without it much phyfical good would be loſt, the 
Hue neceſſarily inferring the other (). Some things ſeem to be evil, which would not 
Wappcar to be ſuch, if we could ſee through the whole contextute of things (g). There are 
not more evil than good things in the world, but ſurely more of the latter (). Many e- 
vils of this kind, as well as of the former, come by our own ant; ſome pethiaps b 
way of puniſhment; ſome of phyſic (i); and ſome as the eum to happineſs, not other- 
wiſe to be obtaind. And if there is a future ſtate, that which ſeems to be wrong mow 
may be reQitied hereafter. To all which more may yet be added. As, that mat- 
ter is not capable of perfection; and therefore where that is concernd, there maſt be 
imperfections, and conſequently evils (H). So that to ask, why Cod permits evil, is 
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= (-) As light and darkneſs are. Ao 55 $219495174 4)Minous KAT" Warriariy I ag TA igns Ahyrce; 
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(Y 'H A wir xu αεhςν⅛ẽ-gei horny roms d. Max, T. This obſeryatioh might be extend- 
ed a great way. If there was, v. g. no ſuch thing as povrrty, thete could be no riches, or no 72 
benefit by them; there would be ſcarce any arts or ſciences, &c. A 58 drinyc” 41h with, of Cls 
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to ask, why he permits a material world, or ſuch a being as man is (a); indowdin 
deed with ſome noble faculties, but incumberd at the ſame time with Hd pafſion 
and propenſions. Nay, I know not whether it be not to ask, why He permits ay 
imperfect being; and that is, any being at all: which is a bold demand, and the af 
ſwer to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be deſignd for a paleſin{ J 
where men (H) are to exerciſe their faculties and their virtues, and by that prepare then 
ſelves for a ſuperior ſtate () (and who can ſay it isnot ?) there mult be 4ifficulries ani} J 
temptations, occaſions and opportunities for this exerciſe. Laſtly, it there are evi 
of which men know not the true origin ; yet if they would but ſeriouſly reflect upaſi 
the many marks of reaſon, wiſdom and goodneſs every where to be obſerved in inſtance 
which they 40 or may underſtand, they could ſcarce doubt but the ſame things pr 
vaild in thoſe, which they do not underſtand. If I ſhould meet with a 5-04, 1 7 
author of which I found had diſpoſed his matter in beautiful order, and treated hi 
ſubjects with reaſon and exactneſs; but at laſt, as I red on, came to a few leave 
written in a language which I did not know: in this caſe I ſhould cloſe the bod 
With a full perſuaſion, that the ſame vein of good ſenſe, which ſhewd itſelf in th 
former and much greater part of it, ran theo the other alſo: eſpecially having 1 
guments 4 priori, which obliged me to believe, that the author of it all was the ſane 
perſon. This I ſhould certainly do, rather than deny the force of thoſe argument | 
in order to aſſert two authors of the ſame book. But the evil principle has led me 
too far out of my way, therefore to return. 
VII. All other beings depend upon that Being mentiond in the foregoing propo ſit on f 
for their exiſtence. For ſince there can be but one perfect and independent being, ine N 
reſt muſt be imperfect and dependent: and ſince there is nothing elſe, upon whic 
they can, ultimately, depend beſide Him, upon Him, they muſt and do depend. 


IX. He is therefore the Author of nature: nor can any thing be, or be done, but whit 
He either cauſes (immediately, or mediately), or permits. All beings (by the laſt) depend 
upon Him for their exiſtence : upon whom depends their exiſtence, upon him alſo mut 

depend the intrinſic manner of their exiſtence, or the natures of * beings : and 


() To that queſtion, Why are we not ſo made, &re wad; Cxnopeivore 3 ui dg To ings 
yer 3 F. Baſil anſwers, Becauſe apery tu Tgocupiotac » 5 % if avant yireres, And he who blames the 
Deity becauſe we are not impeccable, adi Togo) j Thy & 200 quay Ting Aoyinig TpoTiud, 55 Thy A 
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again upon whom depend their being and nature, upon Him depend the zeceſſary 
effect. and conſequences of their being, and being ſuch as they are in themſelves. 
Then, as to the ads of ſuch of them as may be free agents, and the effects of 
them, He is indeed not the Author of thoſe; becauſe by the terms and ſuppoſition 
they proceed from agents, who have no neceſſity impoſed upon them by Him to 
act either this or that way. But yet however theſe free agents muſt depend upon 
Him as ſuch : from him they derive their power of acting: and it is He, who per- 
mits them to uſe their liberty; tho many times, through their own fault, they uſe 
it amiſs. And, laſtly, as to the nature of thoſe relations, which lic between ideas 
or things really exiſting, or which ariſe from facts already done and paſt, theſe re- 
ſult from the natures of the rh themſelves: all which the ſupreme being either 
cauſes, or permits (as before). For ſince things can be but in one manner at once, 
and their mutual relations, ratio's, agreements, diſa greements, c. are nothing but 
their manners of being with reſpect to each other, the natures of theſe relations will 
be determind by the natures of the things. 

From hence now it appears, that whatever expreſles the er or non-ex- 
iſtences of things, and their mutual relations as they are, is true by the conſtitution 
of nature: and if ſo, it muſt alſo be agreeable to His perfect comprebenſion of all 
truth, and to His will, who is at the head of it. Tho the act of A (ſome free 
agent) is the effect of his liberty, and can only be ſaid to be permitted by the Su · 


preme being; yet when it is once done, the relation between the doer and the deed, 


the agreement there is between A and the idea of one who has committed ſuch a 
fact, is a fix: relation. From thencefor ward it will a/ways be predicable of him, that 
he was the doer of it: and if any one ſhould deny this, he would go counter 
to nature and that great Author of it, whoſe exiſtence is now proved. And thus 
thoſe arguments in ſect. I. prop. 4. which turned only upon a e _ 
was ſach a Being, are here confirmed and made abſolute. 


X. The one ſupreme and perfect peing, upon whom the exiſtence of all other beings 
and their powers originally depend, is that Being, whom I mean by word the GOD. 
There are other trutbhs ſtill remaining in relation to the Deity, which 'we'may 
know, and which are neceſſary to be known by us, if we would endeavour to demean 
our ſelves toward Him according to truth and what He is. And they are ſack; 
as not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning His nature and attributes; but 
alſo may ſerve at the ſame time as further proofs of His A axdenemplides- 
tion of ſome things touched perhaps too lightly. 7 


2 SY 


XI. GOD. 
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XI. GOD cannot be corporeal: or, there can be no corporeity in God. There are 
many things in matter utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a Being, as it has 
been demonſtrated God mult be. 


Matter exiſts in parts, every one of which, by the term, is imperfect (a): but ina 
Being abſolutely perfect there can be nothing that is imperfect, 


ä 


Theſe parts, tho they are many times kept cloſely united by ſome occult influ- 
ence, are in truth ſo many diſtinct bodies, which may, at leaſt in our imagination, 
be disjoind or placed otherwiſe: nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 

not imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of various ſhapes and modificati- 
ons: 1. e. mutability ſeems to be eſſential to it. But God, exiſting in a manner that 
is perfect, exiſts in a manner that muſt be un ſorm, always one and the ſame, and 
in nature unc hang cable (6). 


Matter is incapable of acting, paſſi Ive only, and ftxpid: which are defects, that 
can never be aſcribed to him who is the Firſt cauſe or Prime agent, the Supreme 


intellect, and altogether perfect. 


Then, if He is corporeal, where ever there is a vacuum, He mult be excluded, and 
ſo becomes a being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chaſins. 


Laſtly, there is no matter or body, which may not be ſuppoſed not to be; where- 
as the idea of God, or that Being * whom all others depend, involves in 
. exiſtence. 


XII. Neither infinite ſpace, nor infinite duration, wor matter infinitely extended, 
or eternally exiſting, nar any, nor all of theſe taken together, can be God. For, 


Space taken ſeparately from the things, which poſſeſs and fill it, is but an empty 
ſcene or vacuum: and to ſay, that infinite ſpace is God, or that God is infinite 
ſpace, is to ſay that He is an infinite vacuum than which nothing can be more 
abſurdor blaſphemous. How can ſpace, which is but a vaſt void, rather the negation 
o* all em Tann thing, akind of diffuſed nothing; how can . 
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be the Firſt cauſe, c. or indeed any cauſe? What attributes beſide penetrability 
and extenſion, what excellencies, what perfections is it capable of (a)? 

As infinite ſpace cannot be God, tho He be excluded from no place or ſpace; ſo 
tho He is eternal, yet ezern:ty or infinite duration it ſelf is not God (5), For du- 
ration, abſtracted from all durables, is nothing actually exiſting by it ſelf; it is the 


' duration of a being, not a being. 


Infinite ſpace and duration, taken together, cannot be God: becauſe an interminable 
ſpace of infinite duration is ſtill nothing but eternal ſpace; and that is at moſt but 
an eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconſiſtent with Divine per- 
fection, tho matter ſhould be infinitely extended, or there ſhould be an infinite quan · 
tity ot it, yet (till, where ever it is, it carries this inconſiſtence along with it. 

If to matter be added infinite duration, neither does this alter the nature of it. 
This only ſuppoſes it to be eternally what it is, i. e. eternally incapable of Divine 
perfection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite extenſion (or ſpace) and duration 
too; yet ſtill, ſo long as matter is matter, it muſt always and every where be inca- 
pable of Divinity. 

Laſtly, not the ani verſe, or ſum total of finite beings, can be God. For if it is, then 
every thing is divine, every thing God, or of God; and ſo all things together muſt make 
but one being (c) But the contrary to this we lee, there being evidently many beings 
diſtinct, and ſeparable one from another, and independent each of other. Nay, 
this diſtinction and ſeparation of exiſtence, beſide what we ſee without us, We may 
even feel within our ſelves. We are ſeverally conſcious to our ſelves of the indivi- 
duation and diſtind ion of our own minds from all other: nor is there any thing, of 


(a) They, who call God Space; do it, becauſe He is the place of the univerſe, and the univerſe is 
not the place of Him. Thb. Or, as Phil, A uin. from the ancients, God bleſſed for ever, is the 
place of the world, but the world is not his place. 'Ov & Twixera: [6 Seel, dane rigibzer Th 
Ty, Ph. Jud. By which ways of ſpeaking (tho there is a cabbaliſtic reaſon aſſigud too) they 
intend chiefly to expreſs His omnipreſence and immenſity, That in 47. 4p. ſeems to be of the 
ſame kind, EN «urs Y Cum, 4 d, x61 10447. (5) Such things as theſe, hom in- 
congruous and wild ſoevetr they ate, have been affizmed ; that God is infinite duration, ſpace, c. 
What can be meant by that, Kt dy atyorrs 4 d,,“ Sue, in Platinus 2. (-) Were not they, 
who converſe with books, accuſtomd to ſuch trials, it would be ſhocking. to find Za(bus in Cicere 
aſſexing, «+ myndum dewn + and yet in another place, that it is, qua, communis. dea, Ag 3choninen 
domus, aut urbs wtrorumque 3 and deorum, hommunmg; carſa factus: in another, proyidantie deormns 
mundum, & omnes mundi partes & initio conſtitutas eſſe, & omni tempore adminiftyari. : in anothar, m 


dum ipſum naturã adminiſtrari : with other like inconſiſtences. 
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which we can be more certain. Were we all the ſame being, and had one mind, as in 
that caſe we muſt have, thoughts could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of 
any one perſon ; but they mult be common acts of the whole mind, and there could 
be but one conſcience common to us all (a). Beſide, if all things conjunctly are God 
or the perfect being (I dread the mention of ſuch things, tho it be in order to refute 
them), how comes this remarkable inſtance of imperfection, among many others, 
to cleave to us, that we ſhould oz kxow even our ſelves, and what we are (5)? In 
ſhort, no collection of beings can be one being; and therefore not God. And the 
univerſe itſelf is but a collection of diſtinct beings (c). | 


XIII. Ie is ſo far from being true that God is corporeal, that there could be no ſuch 
thing as either matter or motion, if there was not ſome Superior being, upon whom they de- 
pended. Or, God is ſuch a being, that without Him there couldbe neither matter nor mo- 
tion. This mult be true of matter : becauſe it has been proved already, that there can 
be but one independent being; that he is incorporeal; and that the exiſtence of all o- 
ther beings muſt depend upon Him. But the ſame thing may be proved otherwiſe. 
If matter (I mean the exiſtence of it) does not depend upon ſomething above it, it 
mult be an independent being; and if an independent being, a neceſſary being; and 
then there could be no ſuch thing as avaczxm ; but all bodies mult be perfedly ſolid, 
and, more than that, the whole world could be but one ſurh body, five times as firm 
as braſs, and incapableof all motion. For that being which ex:/ts neceſſarily does ne- 
ceſſarily exiſt : that is, it cannot not exiſt. But in a vacuum matter does not exiſt, 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, neceſſary being, and exiſts of itſelf, this 
mult be true of every particle of it: and if fo, there could not only be no vacuum 


(a) Axrerer i A i i | Lux] & 5 emauy das ixeny of bus dioSavouins, 4 diy digFdrer- 
Say === due ih, av nuas oe Tp3c dnanaccy N v mar, Plot, Here this author is clear, tho 
at ſome other times yery dark. () Car quidquam ignoraret animus hominis, ſs eſſet Deus? Cic. 
( ) The ſyſtem of Spineſa is ſo apparently falſe, and full of impieties and contradictions, that more 
needs not be ſaid againſt it: tho much might be. What Velleius ſays in Cicero, is not only true, $; 
mundus eſt deus, dei membra partim ardentia, partim refrigerata dicenda ſunt : but, if there is but one 
ſubſtance, one nature, ove leing, and this being is God, then all the follies, madneſſes, wickedneſ- 
ſes that are in the world, are in God ; then all things done and ſufferd ate both done and ſufferd 
by Him; He is both cauſe and effect; He both willes and nilles, affirms and denies, loves and 
hates the ſame things at the ſame time, &c. That ſuch groſs atheiſm as this ſhould ever be faſhio- 
- nable'! \Atheiſmr 7 for certainly when we inquire, whether there is a God, we do not inquire, whe- 
ther we ourſelves and all other things which are viſible about us do exif. ſomething different 
from them muſt be intended, Therefore to ſay, thete is no God different from them, is to ſay, 

chere is no God at all. 
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but every particle muſt be every where.. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place of ſuch certain dimenſions by its 0w# nature: fince this confinement of 
exiſtence Within certain bounds implies non-exiſtence in other places beyond thoſe 
bounds, and is equal to a negation of exiſtence; and when exiſtence is eſſential to 
any being, a #egation of exiſtence cannot be ſo. Nor, in the next place, could its 
exiſtence be limited by any thing elſe, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have its exiſtence only 
of itlelf; i. e. to have a principle of exiſtence in itſelf, or to kave an exiſtence that is 
not dependent upon or obnoxious to any other, 

And I may add ſtill, if matter be ſelf-exiſtent, I do not ſee; not only how it comes 
to be reſtraind to a place of ſome certain capacity, but alſo how it comes to be limi- 
ted in other reſpeds ; or why it ſhould not exiſt in a manner that is 1 all reſpects 
perfect So that thus it appears, matter mult derive its exiſtence from ſome other be- 
ing, who cauſes it to be juſt what it is. And the being, who c an do this, muſt be God. 

It is to no purpoſe to object here, that one cannot congeive, how the exiſtence of 
matter can be derived from another being. For God being above our conceptions,the 
manner in which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, mult alſo be 
unconceivable, Reaſon diſcovers, that this viſible world muſt owe its exiſtence to 
ſome inviſible Almighty being; -. e. diſcovers this to be fact, and we mult not de- 
ny facts becauſe we know not how they are effected. It is far from being new, 
that our faculties ſhould diſcloſe to us the exiſtence of things, and then drop us in 
our enquiry. how they are. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion ; without a Firſt cauſe, ſuch as has been deſ ibed, there could be 
none: and much leſs ſuch motions as we ſee in the world. This may be immedi- 
ately deduced from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itſelf could not be tir 
out ſuch a cauſe, it is certain motion, which is an affection of matter, could never be. 

But further, there could be no motion, unleſs either there be in matter itſelf a power 
of beginning it; or it is communicated from body to body in an finite ſucceſſion, or 
in a circle, and ſo has no beginning; or elſe is produced by ſome incorporeal being, or 
beings. Now as hardy as men are in advancing opinions that favor their vices, 
tho never ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly believe any one will aſſert, that a par- 
cel of mere matter (let it be great or ſmall, of any figure whatſoever, c.) left alto- 
gether to itſelf, could ever of itſelf begin to move. If there is any ſuch bold aſſer- 
tor, let him fix his eyes upon ſome lump of matter, ex. gr. 4 ſtone, piece of timber, 
or a clod (cleard of all animals), and peruſe it well; and then ask himſelf ſeriouſly, 

whether it is poſſible for him in earneſt to believe, that that ſtone, log, or clod, tho 

nothing corporeal or incorporeal ſhould excite or meddle withit, might ſome time or 

other of itſelf begin to creep. —_— to be ſhort, a power of beginning motion 
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is not in the idea of matter. It is paſſive, as we ſee, to the impreſſions of motion, 
and ſuſceptive of it 5 but cannot produce it. On the contrary, it wil! always pcrſit 
uniformly! in its ꝓreſcus ſſa s, either of reſt or motion, if nothing ſtirs diverts, ac. 
celerates, or ſtops it. Nor is there any thing in all phyſics better ſettled than that, 


which is called vi 44440, or the mertia of matter. 


The propagation of motion from body to body, without any Firſt mover, Or ith N 


material cauſe of motion, has been proved impoſſible, prop. I. 


The ſuppoſition of a perpetual motion in a circle is begging the queſtion. For if ; 


A moves B, B moves C, and ſo on to Z, and then Z moves A; this is the ſame a 
to ſay, that A moves A, by the intervention of B, C, D,----Z: that is, A moves ii. 
ſelf, or can begin motion (+). 


It remains then, that all corporeal motions come originally from ſome mover 7 | : 
corporeal: which muſt be either that Supreme and ſelf-exiſting ſpirit himſelf, who 


is God; or ſuch, as will put us into ay way how to find, that there | is ſuch a Be 
ing.” Turn back to p. 65. 147 


If we conſider ourſelves, * the e motions begun by us, we may there 


ſes the thing exemplified. We move our bodies or ſome members of them, and b) 


theſe move other things, as they again do others; and know theſe motions to ſpring | 


from the operations of our minds: but then we know alſo, that we have not an in- 
dependent power of creating motion. If we had, it could not be fo limited as our 
loco-motive faculties are, nor confined to ftnall quantities and certain circumſtance; 

only: we ſhould have had it from eternity, nor could we ever be deprived of it. 
| 80 that we ate neceſſitated to look up and acknowledge ſome Higher being, who 
is able not only to produce motion, but to impart a faculty of producing it. 

And if the perry motions of us mortals afford arguments for the being of a God, 
much more may thoſe greater motions we ſee in the world, and the Phanomes: 
attending them: I mean the motions of the planets and heavenly bodies; For theſe mull 
be ppt into motion, either by one common mighty Mover, acting upon them imme 
diately,, or by cauſes and laws of his appointment; or by their reſpective mover, 
who, for reaſons to which you can by this time be no ſtranger, muſt depend up- 
on ſome Superior, that furniſhed bem with {0 payer of doing this. A 1 


(bed What Onfotizns — upon * grest mon * upon — Ae ind; OTE is 10 
We unintelligible. He ſays, they believed /omper borines. ſuiſſen e. and then, Baque & om, gue in 
 fempiterno iſto mundo ſemper fuerunt, futuraque ſunt, aiunt principium fuilſe nullum ; ſed orbem eſſe auemdam 
gancrantium, naſcentiumque, in que uniuscmiuſque geniti initium ſonul & _ eſſe n i 
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ing it to be done either of theſe ways, we cat de at'no grear diſtance from a. de- 
monſtration of the exi/fence of a Deity. * 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that tho matter has not the power of moving itſelf, yet it 
hath an attractive force, by which it can move other parts of matter: ſo that all 
matter equally moves and is moved. But, allowing thoſe things which are now uſu- 
ally aſcribed to atrraction, we ſhall ſtill be neceſſitated to own ſome Superior being, 
whoſe influence mixes itſelf with matter, and operates upon it; or at leaſt who, ſome 
way or other, impartt this force. For atrraction, according to the true ſenſe of the 
word, ſuppoſes one body to act upon another at a diſtance, or where it is not; but | 
nothing can be an agent, where it is nor at all. Matter can act only by contad, im- 
pelling contiguous bodies, hen it is put into motion by fomething elſe, or refilling 
thoſe which ſtrike againſt it, when it is at reft. And this it does as matter; i. e. by 
being impenetrable to other matter: but attraction is not of the nature or idea of 


matter. So that what is called attrattiow, is ſo called only becauſe the ſame things 


happen, as if the parts of matter did mutually attract: bur'i in truth this c: only be 
nn effect of ſomething, which acts upon or by matter according fo a certain law. 
Ine parts of matter ſeem not only to gravitate foward: each other, but many of 
© them to y each offier. Now thefe two contrary motions and ſeeming qualities can 
not boch proceed from matter 9x4 matter; cannot bocb be of the nature of it: and. 
therefore they muſt be owing to ſome external cauſe ,or to ſome orher being, which 
excites in them this, as it were love and diſcord (a). nee: 

Beſide, as to the revolution of a planet about the ſun, mere £7 aviation i is nat u- 
cient to produce that effect. It muſt be compounded with a motion of prajecłiun, to 
keep the planet from falling directly into the ſug, and bring it about: and from. whas 
band, [deſire to know, comes this other mation (t direction)? Who impreſled. it? 

What a vaſt field for contemplation is here opend Sughregjonsof matter about us, 
in which there is not the leaſt particle that does not carry with it an argument af 
God's exiſtence ; not the leaſt ſtick. or ſtraw or other trifle that falls to the ground, 
but ſhews it ; not the lighteſt motion ** the leaſt whiſper of the air, but 
tells it. 


XIV. The frame aud conflitution of the world, 8 „ 
rious phenomena aud kinds of beings, the uniformity obſerved in the prodirFions of rhings, 
the aſes and ends for which they ſerve, t. do all ſew that there is ſome Almighty deſugn- 


() So what we call titration and averſion (centriperal and centrifugal forces) ſeem to have 
been called by Empedecles : Si 3 5 ov ynpinilas [T# roy), n g ſanpirſſas Bieg. L. (u. Emp.) 
V. rift. Cie, & al, 
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er, an infinite wiſdom and power at the top of all theſe things:ſuch marks there are f- 
Or, Cod is that Being without whom ſuch a frame or conſtitution of the world, ſuch amag. 
nif.c:nce init, c. canid not be. In ordert. to prove to any one the grandue ſi of this fabric 
of the world, one needs only to bid him conlider the ſz with that inſupportable glo- 
ry and luſtre that ſurrounds it: to demonſtrate the vaſt diſtance, maguitude and beat 
of it: to repreſent to him the chorus of planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, 
in their ſeveral orbits about it; affording a regular variety of aſpects; guarded ſomed ; 
them by ſecondary planets, and as it were emulating the ſtate of the ſun ; and pto- 
bably all poſſeſt by proper inhabitants : to remind him of thoſ: lurpriſing vilits the 
comets make us; the large trains, or -uncommon ſplendor, which attends them; the 
far country they come from; and the curiolity and horror they excite not only among 
us, but in the inhabitants of other planets, who alſo may be up to ſee the entry and 
progrels of theſe miniſters of fate (5) : to direct his eye and contemplation, through 
thoſe azure fields and vaſt regions above him, up to the fix: ſtars, that radiant num- 
berleſs hoſt of heaven ; and to make him, underſtand, how unlikely a thing it is, 
that they ſhould be placed there only to adorn and beſpangle a canopy over our heads i 
(tho that would be a great piece of magnificence too), and much leſs to ſupply the Þ 
places of ſo many glow-worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or evento Þ 
all our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they are rather ſo many or her ſuns, with 
their ſeveral regipns and ſets of planets about them: to.ſhew him, by the help of 
glaffes, ſtill more and more of theſe fixt lights, and to beget i in him an apprehen- 
ſion of their unaccountable #«mbers, and of thoſe immenſe ſpares, that lie retired be- 
yond our #tmoft reach and even imagination : I ſay, one needs but to do this, and ex- 
plain to him ſuch things as are now known almoſt to every body; and by it to ſhew Þ 
that if the world be not infinite, i it is in inito ſimilis (c); and therefore ſure a magnificent 
ſtructure, and the work of an 1finie Architect. But if we could rae a view of al 
the particulars containd within that aſtoniſhing compals, which we have thus haftil 
run over, how would Wonders multiply upon us? Every corner every part of the world 
js as it were made up of other worlds. If we look upon this our ſear (J meau this 
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(s) So far is that from being true, Neguaquam-diuinitus eſſe creatam Naturam mundi, We tanta of 
pradits\culpd;)\ Laeret. Men raſhly (impiouſly ). cenſure what they do not underſtand. Like that king 
of Caſtile, who fancied himſelf able to have contrived a better {yſtem of the world; becauſe he 
knew not what the true ſyſtem is, but took it to be as deſcribed to him by R. If. «b. Sid, and o- 
ther aſtronomers of thoſe times. (0) Since they have, or may have great effects upon the ſe- 
vera] parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, one may ſpeak thus, without falling into the ſuperſtition . of the 
multitude, or meaning what is intended by that, Nwnquam cale ſpeftaruns impune comaen (in Claud.) 
er the like, (e) Finite, & infinite femilis, Plin, 
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earth), what ſcope is here for admiration? The great variety of mountains, hills, valleys, 
plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, plants! The many tribes of different ani malt, with which it is 
ſtocked! The multifarious inventions and works of oneoftheſe; that is, of us men, &c. 
And yet when all theſe (heaven and earth) are ſurveyed as nicely as they can be by the 
help of our unaſſiſted ſenſes, and even of teleſcopical glaſſes, by the aſſiſtance of good 
miſcroſeopes in very ſmall parts of matter as many neu wonders (a) may perhaps be diſ- 
coverd, as thoſe already obſerved; new kingdoms of animals; new architecture and cu- 
rioſity of work. So that as before our ſenſes and even conception fainted in thoſe 
vaſt journeys we Were obliged to take in conſidering the expanſe of the univerſe; 
ſo here again they fail us in our reſearches into the principles and conſtituent parts of 
it. Both the beginning and the endt of things, the leaſt and the g reateſt, all conſpire ' 
to baffle us: and which way ever we proſecute our inquiries, we (till fall in with 
freſh ſubjects of amazement, and freſh reaſons to believe that there are indefinitely 
fill more and more behind, that will for ever eſcape our . purſuits and deepeſt 
penetration 
This mighty bxilding is not only thus grand, and the appearances ſtupendous in it, 
but the manner in which things are effected is commonly unintelligible, and their 
cauſes 700 profound for us. There are indeed many things in nature, which we know; 
and ſome, of which we ſeem to know the caxſes: but, alas! how few are theſe with 
reſpe& to the whole ſum ? And the cauſes which we aſſign, what are they? Com- 
monly ſuch, as can only be expreſſed in general terms, whilſt the Hortoms of things 
remain untathomable. Such, as have been colled ed from experience, but could ſcarce- 
ly be known beforehand, by any arguments 4 priori, to be capable of rendering ſuch ef - 
fects: and yet till cauſes are known after that manner, they are not zhorozghly under 
ſtood. Such, as ſeem diſproportionate and 200 little, and are ſo inſufficient and unſa- 
tisfactory, that one cannot but be inclined to think, that ſomething im material and 
invifible muſt be immediately concerned. In ſhort, we know may times, that ſuch a 
thing will have ſuch an effect, or perhaps that ſuch an effect is produced by ſuch a 
cauſe, but the manner ho we know not; or but groſly, and if ſuch an potheſis be 
true. It is impoſſible for us to come at the true principles of things, or to ſee into the 
ceconomy of the fineſt part of nature and workings of the firſt ſprings. The cauſes that 
appear to us, are but ect of other cauſes: the veſſels, of which the bodies of 
plants and animals conſiſt, are made up of other, ſmaller veſſels: theſubtileft parts of 
matter, which we have any notion of (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light), have 
their parts, and may for ought we know be compound bodies: and as totheſuoſtances 


4a) Hondas gas mas. plot. | | 
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themſelves of all theſe things, and their internal conſtitution, they ate hid from our j 


eyes. Our philoſophy dwells in the ſurface of nature. 


However, in the next place, we ourſelves cannot but be witnefles, that thereare | 
ſtated methods, as ſo many ſet forms of proceeding, which things punctually and re- 
ligiouſly keep to. The ſame canſes, circumſtanced in the ſame manner, havealways 
the ſame ſucceſs: all the ſpecies of animals, among us, are made according to one 
general idea; and ſo are thoſe of plants alſo, and even minerals : no wew ones are 
brought forth or ariſen any where: and the old are preſerved and continued by the 


old ways. 


Laſtly, it appears I think plainly enough in the parts and model of the world, 
that there is a coxtrivazce and a reſpect to certain reaſons and end. How the ſws is 


" 
# % 


poſited near the middle of our ſyſtem for the more convenient diſpenſing of his benign | i 


influences to the planet moving about him; how the plain of the earth's equator in- 


ter ſects that of her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to diverfify the ; 
year, and create a uſeful variety of ſeaſont, and many other things of this kind, thoa | 
thouſand times repeated, will a/ways be pleaſing meditations to good men and true 


ſcholars. Who can obſerve the vapors to aſcend, eſpecially from the fea, meer above 
in clouds, and fall again after condenſation, and not underſtand this to be a kind of 


diſtillation in order to clear the water of its groſſer falts, and then by rains and dews 
to ſupply the fountains and rivers with freſh and wholſom liquor ; to nouriſh the 
vegetables below by ſhowers, which deſcend in drops as from a watering-pot upona 
garden, c. who can view the ſtructure of a plant or animal; the izdefinice num - 
ber of their fibres and fine veſſels, the formation of larger veſſels and the ſeveral mem- 
bers out of them, and the apt aiſpo/:2:0u of all theſe ; the way laid out for 
the reception and diſtribution of antriment; the ect this nutriment has in extending 
the veſſels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growth and expanſion, conti- 
nuingthe motion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing the decays of the body, and preſerving 
life: who can take notice of the ſeveral faculties of animals, their arts of faving and 
providing for themſelves, or the ways in which they are provided for; the fes of 
plants to animals, and of ſome animals to others, particularly to mankind ; the care 
taken that the ſeveral ſperies ſhould be propagated out of their proper ſeeds (without 
confuſion (), the ſtrong inclinatiour implanted in animals for that purpoſe, their love 
of ther young, and the like: I ſay, who can do this, and not ſee a deſign, in ſuch 
regular pieces, ſonicely wrought, and ſo preſerved? If there was but one animal, and 


(4) If any ane bir ing upon mount Ide, had ſeen the Greek army coming on in proper order u- 
rd D’ K:0 44s ragte oils THiu mp2015 001), he ought moſt certainly, notwithſtanding what Sext. 
Imper, ſays, to have concluded, that there was ſome commander, under whoſe conduct they moved. 

K in 
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in that caſe it could not be doubted but that his cyer were made that he might ſee 
with them, his ears that he might bear with them, and fo on, through at leaſt the 
moſt conſiderable parts of him; it it can much leſs be doubted, when the ſame 


things are repeted in the individuals of all the tribes of animals; if the like obſervati- 


ons may be made with reſpect to vegetables, and other things: and if all theſe kinds 
of things, and therefore much more their partic ulars, upon and in the earth, waters 
air, are unconceivably nxmeroxs (as molt evidently they are, one cannot but be e ä 
vinced from that, which is ſo very obvious to every underſtanding, and plainly runs | 
through the her parts of the viſible world, that not only they, but other things, 
even thoſe that ſeem to be /eſ5 noble, have their exds too, tho not ſo well underſtood. 

And now ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the parts of matter to have contrived this won- 
derful form of a world among themſelves, and then by agreement to have taken 
their reſpeQive poſts, and purſued conſtant end: by certain methods and meaſures 
concerted (becauſe theſe are acts, of which they are not capable), there muſt be ſome 
other Being, whoſe wiſdom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty work, as is the 
ſtruckure and preſer vation of the world. There muſt be ſome almighty Mind, who 
models and adorns it; lays the cauſes of things ſo deep; preſcribes them ſach uni- 
form and ſteady laws; deſtines and adapts them to certain purpoſes ; and makes one 
thing to fit and anſwer to another (a). : | | 

Thar ſuch a beautiful ſcheme, ſucb a juſt and geometrical arrangement of things, 
compoſed, of innumerable parts, and placed as the offices and uſes and wants of the 
ſeveral beings reguire, through ſuch an immenſe extent. ſhould be the effect of chance 
only, is a conceit ſoprodigionſly abſurd, that certainly no one can eſpouſe it heartily, 
who underſtands the meaning of that word. Chance ſeems to be only a term, by 
which we expreſs our ignorance of the cauſe of any thing. For when we ſay any 


"7 


thing comes by chance, we do not mean, that it had no other cauſe; but only, 


that we do nor know the true cauſe, which produced it, or interpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as to make that fall out which was not expected. Nor can I think, that 
any body has ſuch an idea of chance, as to make it an agent or really exiſting and 
acting cauſe of any thing, and much leſs ſure of all things. Whatever events or 
effects there are, they muſt proceed from ſome agent or cauſe, which is either free 
or not free (that is, neceſſary). If it be free, it wills what it produces: and there- 
fore that which is produced is produced with deſign, not by chance. If it acts ne- 
ceſſarily, the event muſt neceſſarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For that, 
which is by accident or chance only, might not have been; or it is an accident 


(a) Tis 6 dppiguy Thy udyxaies Tec + “/,. Y T , oper why maxaiper; x79 t Exen ſuch 
2 thing as this doth not come by accident. 


only, 


3s; 
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only, that it-is. There can be therefore »o ſuch cauſe as chance. And to omit 
a great deal that might yet be ſaid, matter is indefinitely diviſible, and the firſt pat 
ticles (or atoms) of which it conſiſts muſt be ſmall beyond all our apprehenſion; 


and the chances, that mult all hit to produce one individual of any ſpecies of mate. 


rial beings (if only chance was concerned), muſt conſequently be imdefinitely many; 
and if ſpace be alſo indefinitely extended, and the number of thoſe individuals (not to ſay 


of the ſpecies themſelves) which liediſperſed init indefinite, the chances required to the 


production of them all, or of the univerſe, will be the rectangle of one indefinite quanti. Þ | 


ty drawn into another. We may well call them infinite. And then to ſay, that any 


thing cannot happen, unleſs infinite chances coincide, is the ſame as to ſay, there are i»fi. 4 
ite chances againſt the happening of it, or odds that it will not happen: and this 
again is the ſame as to ſay, it is impoſſible to happen; ſince if there be a poſſibility 


that it may happen, the hazard, is not infinite. The world therefore cannot be the 


child of chance (a). He mult be little acquainted with the works of nature, who is | | 


not ſenſible how delicate and fine they are: and the fixer they are, the groſſer were 
thoſe of Epicnrus (6). Ott ar. 9th: , 

If it ſhould be objected, that many things ſeem. to be #/eleſs, many births are 
monſirous, or the like, ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made. The «/es of ſome things 
are known to ſome men, and not to others: the uſes of ſome are known ow, that 
were not known to any body formerly: the uſes of many may be diſcoverd hereafter: 
and thoſe of ſome other things may for ever remain unknown toall men, and yet be 
in nature, as much as thoſe diſcoverd were before their diſcovery, or are now in reſped 
of them who know them not. Things have not therefore no uſes, becauſe they are 
conceald from us. Nor is nature irregular, or without method, becauſe there are 
ſome ſeeming deviations from the common rule. Theſe are generally the effects of 
that influence, which free agents and various circumſtances have upon natural pro- 
ductions; which may be deformed, or hurt by external impreſſions, heterogeneous mat- 
ter introduced, ordiſagreeable and unnatural motions excited: and if the caſe could 
be truly put, it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws 
of nature have as regular an effect), when a monſter is produced, as when the xſual iſſue 
in common caſes. Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the genuine iſſue: that ĩs, 


-  {#) Hoc qui exiſtimat fieri potuiſſe, non intelligo eur non idem putet, fi mnumerabiles unius & viginti fir 
ma literaram, aliquò conjiciantwr, poſſe ex his in terram excuſſis annales Eunij, ut dernceps legi poſſint, eſſici: 
uo neſcio anne in uno quidem verſu peſſit tant um valere fortuna. Cic. But alas, what are Enniss's an- 
nals to ſuch a work as the world is! (% He was Toavypaparear@”, Tara. vryarniper® 
wide Hine, D. L. But that part of his phyſics is here meant, in which he treated of the ori- 
gin of the world ; or rather of infinite worlds 3 which makes his thought the groſſer till, Fot in- 


Knite worlds require wifinice chances infinitely repeted. 


in 
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in the ſame circumſtances there would always be the ſame kind of production. And 
therefore if things are now and then miſ-ſhaped, this infers no unſteadineſs or miſ- 
take in nature Beſide, the magnificence of the world admits of ſome perturbations; 
not to ſay, requires ſome variety. The queſtion is, Could all thoſe things, which 
we £0 know to have uſes and ends, and to the production of which ſuch wonderful 
contrivance and the combinations of ſo many things are required, be produced; and 
method and regularity be preſerved ſ» far as it is, if nothing but blind chance pre- 
ſided over all ? Are not the innumerable inſtances of things, which are andeniably made 
with reference to certain ends, and of thoſe which are propagated and repeted by 
the ſame conſtant methods, enough to convince us, that there are ends propoſed, and 
rules obſerved, even where we do not ſee them. And, laſtly, if we ſhould deſcend 
to particulars, what are thoſe ſecmingly uſeleſs or monſtrous productions in reſpect 
of the reſt, hat plainly declare the ends, for which they were intended, and that 
come into the world by the ua ways, with the zſual perfection of their ſeveral 
kinds? If the compariton could be made, I verily believe theſe would be found to 
be almoſt infinituple of the other; which ought therefore to be reputed as worbimg. 

They, who content themſelves with words, may aſcribe the formation of the 
world to fate or nature, as well as to chance, or better. And yet faze, in the firſt 
place, is nothing but a /erzes of events, conſiderd as neceſſarily following in ſome 
certain order; or of which it has always been true, that they weu/d be in their de- 
terminate times and places. It is called indeed a ſeries of cauſes (4): but then they 
are ſuch cauſes, as are alſo ec, all of them, if there is no Firſt cauſe; and may 
be taken for ſuch. So that in this deſcription is nothing like ſuch a capſe, as is 
capable of giving this form to the world. A ſeries of events is the ſame with 
events happening ſeriatim: which words declare nothing concerning the caaſe of that 
concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceſſity are but cir- 
cumſtances of things that come to paſs; not cauſes of theirexiftence; or of their be- 
ing as they are. On the contrary, ſome external and ſuperior cauſe mult be ſuppo- 


ſed to put tne ſeries in motion, to project the order, to connect the cauſes and ef- 


fects, and to 1mpoſe the neceſſity (). | 9 


(a) Series implexa cauſarum. Sen. (% Seneca ſays himſelf, that in this ſeries God is primes 


 omnium cauſa, ox qui cater pendent. Indeed it is many times difficult to find out what the ancients 
mcant by fate. Sometimes it ſeems to follow the motions of the heavenly bodies and their aſpects. 


Of this kind of fate is that paſſage in S»etonius to be underſtood, where he ſays that Tiberins was 
addictus mathematice, perſuaſioniſq; plenus cunita fato agi. Sometimes it is confounded with forrane.” So 
in Lucian we find Thy Thx wTedZuoer Th νjilgaulva, 4 & if dpyhc indow imunde3y, And ſome- 
times it is the ſame with God: as when the Stoice fay, ir T4 nas $101 Zviv 4 Wunpuimny & Ain, ap. 
Dioeg, L. aud the like elſewhere. 
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Then for nature, 1. If. it be uſed for the intrinſic manner of exiſting ; 3 that 
conſtitution; make, or diſpoſition; with which any thing is produced or born, 
and from which reſult; thoſe properties, powers, inclinations, paſſions, qualitics, 
and, mauners,/Which,are called natural ( and ſometimes nature), in oppoſition: to 
ſuch as are/acquired,; adventitions,; or forced (which uſe is common): then to 
lay, that nature; formed any thing, or gave it its manner of exiſtence, is to ſay, 
that it formed itſelt, or that the eHFect is the efficient (a). Beſide, how can manner 
( manner of. exiſting») be the cauſe of exiſting, -or-properi'y do any thing. An 
agent is an acting being, ſome ſubſtance, not a manner of being. 2. If it be 
uſed in that other ſenſe, by which it ſtands for the ideas of things, what they are 
in themſelyes, and what in their circumſtances, cauſes, conſequences, reſpects; or, 
in ſhort, that which, determines them to be of this or that kind (as when we fay, 
the nature of juſtice (4) requires this or that; . e the idea of juſtice requires or 
ſuppoſes it: a crime is of ſuch a nature; that is, bears ſuch a reſpect to the law, 
and is attended with ſuch circumſtances, or the like): then none of h ſenſes 
can do an atheiſt any ſervice. 3. If it be uſed tor the world (c) (as, the laws of 
nature may be underſtood to be the laws of the world; by which it is governed, and 
the pbaenomena in, it produced ; after the ſame manner of ſpeaking as when we ſay, the 
laws of England, Fance, &c.) then it ſtands for that very thing, the former and ar- 
chitect of which is the object of our inquiry; and therefore cannot be that archi- 
te& 32/elf. Under this ſenſe may be comprehended that, when it denotes reality of 
exiſtence, as when it is ſaid that ſuch a thing is not in mature not to be found in 
the world). 4. If i it ſignities the forementioued latur themſelves ; or that courle, in 
which things by virtue of theſe laws proceed (as when the effects of theſe laws 
are ſtyled the works of nature): then, laws ſuppoſe ſome legiſlator, and are poſte- 
rior to that of which they are the laws. There can be no laws of any nation, 
till the people are of which that nation conſiſts. F. It it be uſed ater the fame 
manner as the word habit frequently is; to Which many things ars aſcribed (juſtas 
they are to nature), though it be nothing exiſting: diſtinct from the 5575, which 
particular men or beings contract: then nature is 4 kind of :abſtrad notion, which | 
can do nothing. Perhaps nature may be put for natures, all natures, after the man- 
ner of a collective noun; or it may be mentiond as an agent, only as we perſonify 
virtues and ie either for variety, or or theſhorter and more conyenient Sd 


(a) As when & 8 ct to Tully, docet omnia Fa Mets » natura, 


(006 Vis * nat ura 
juſtitia. Cic. (% Almoſt as if it ſtood for nata, or res nate; 


all things, that are produced. 


(So fetwra ſeems to be put ſometimes for tus.) * qui omnia nature nomine appellent,---- corpora, 
& inane, quaq; his accidant, Cic, 


ſing 
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ſing of things. ,' Laſtly, if it denotes the Author of nature, or God (4) (the effect 
ſeeming, tho by a hard metonymy in this caſe, to be put for the efficient): then, 
to Him it is that I aſcribe the formation of the world, S To all which I muſt 
ſubjoin, that there is an unaccountable liberty taken in the uſe of this word: and 
that frequently it is uſed merely as a word, and nothing more, they who uſe it 
not knowing themſelves, what they mean by it (5). However, in no ſenſe can it 
ſuperſede the being of a Deity. : ad Inne VT eqn Mee : 


XV. Life, ſenſe, cogitation, andthe faculties of our own minds ſhew the exiſtence.of 
ſome ſuperior Being, from whom they are derived. Or,Godisthat Being, uii bout tubom 
neither could theſe be, any more than the things before mentiumd. That they cannot flow 
from the nature of any matter about us as matter, or from any modification, ſize, 
or motion ot it, it it be not already apparent, may perhaps be proved more fully at- 
terwards. And that our ſouls themſelyes are not felf-exiſtent, nor hold their facul- 
ties independently of all other beings, follows from pr. IV. and: VIE + Therefore 
we mult neceſſarily be indebted for what we have of this kind to ſome: great Be- 
nefactor, who is the fountain of them. For ſince we are conſcious; that W- e have,, 
them, and yet have them not of our ſelves, We muſt have them from ſome other. 
A man has little reaſon; God knows, to fancy the ſappeſttu of his lite: ſenſe, and 
cogitative faculties to be an independent being, when he conſiders how rrumſirury and 
uncertain at beſt his life andall his injoyments are; whar he is, cobence he came and 
whither he is going (C). The mind acts not, or in the moſt imperceptible manner x 
animalculo, or the ſeminal ſtate of a man; only as à principle of vegetation in the 
ſtate of an en bryon; and as a ſenſitive ſoul in the ſtate of infavcy, at leaſt for ſome 
time, in which we are rather below, than above, many other animals. By degrees 
indeed, with age and exerciſe and proper opportunities, it ſeems to open itſelf, find 
its own zalents, and ripen into a rational being But then it reaſons not without 
labor, and is forced to take many tedious ſtepsn'the purſuit of truth; finds all its 
powers ſubje& to great eclipſes and diminutions, in the time of ſleep, indiſpoſition, 


| (a) Natura, inquit, he: mii pra lat. Non intellrgis te, cu hoc dic is, mutare nmen Dev : Ai 1 enim 4- 
lind eft Natura, quam Deus, & divina ratio, &c ? Sen, When it is ſaid, Neeeſſe eſt mundum ipſum natwra 
adminiſtrari, ap, Cic, What ſenſe are thoſe words capable of, if by ne be not xeally meant G 

For it muſt be ſomething different from the world, and ſomething able to gover r. 0 A 
Iii naturam cen ſint eſſe vim quandam fine ratione, cientem "motys in corporil us neceſſaribs,"&c."fa Balbws in 
Cic, What can this vis be: vis by it ſelf, without the mention of any ſubject, in'which m inheres ; 
or of any cauſe, from whence it proceeds? A ſaut of the world, plaſtie nature, bylarchie principle, 
Intelligent actor, and the like, are more intelligible than that. (e) Know from whence thou 


cameſt, where thou goeſt. P. Ab. 
q M 2 fickneſs, 
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ſickneſs, ©. and at beſt reaching but a few objects in reſpect of all, that are in the 
immenlity ot the univerſe; and, lalt'y, is obnoxious to many painful ſenſations and 
reflexions. Had the /9#/ of man the principle of its own exiſtence and faculties 
within itſelf, clear of all dependence, it could not be liable to all theſe /;aita7i0ns and 
defedts, to all theſe alterations and r:moves from one ſtate to another: ir muſt cer- 
tainly be conſtant to itſelf, and perſiit in an norm manner of being. 
| There may be perhaps who will ſay, that the ſoz/, together with life, ſenſe, c. 
are propagated by traduction from parents to children, from them to their children 
again, and ſo from eternity (a): and that therefore nothing can be collected from the 
nature of them as to the exiſtence of a Deity. An. If there could be ſuch a 
traduction, yet to ſuppoſe one traduced to come from another traduced and ſo ab æteruo, 
without any further account of the original of mankind, or taking in any author of this 
traductive power, is the ſame as to ſuppoſe an infinite ſeries of 20veds without a mover, 
or of effect without a cauſe: the abſurdity of which is ſhewn already prop. I. But 
concerning this matter I cannot but think, further, after the following manner. 
What is meant by /radax anime ought to be clearly explaind: for it is not eaſy to 
conceive how thought, or thinking ſubſtances, can be propagated after the manner of 
branches, or in any manner that can be analogous to it, or even warraut a metaphorical 
uſe of that phraſe (5). It ſhould alſo be told, whether this traduꝭ ion be made from 
one or from both the parents. If from one, from which of them is it? And if 
from both, then the ſame tradux or branch mult always proceed from :wo ſtocks: 
which is a thing, I preſume, that can no where elſe be found, nor has any parallel 
in nature. And yet ſuch a thing may much better be ſuppoſed of vines, or plants, 
an of e beings, who are ſimple and han ſubſtances (9. ) 


Py For L cannot think, that any body will now ſtand by that way of . men wy in- 
to the world, which is mentiond by Diedorss Sic. but afſected by Lucretins, Ubi ug; loci regie op- 
portwna dabatur, Creſcebant uters terre radicibus aptt, &c. | (6) What by Tertullian in one place is 
called anime ex Adam tradux, in another is velut ſurculus quidam ex matrice Adam in propaginem dedutta, 
and equally unintelligible. Nor doth he explain himſelf better, when he confeſſes thete to be 
duas ſpecies ſeminis, corporalem & animalem (al. corporis ſemen & anime) ot more fully ſemen animale 
ex anime diſtillat ione, ſicut & virus illud, corporale ſemen, ex carnis defecatione, (c) According to 
the fore-cited author, the ſoul is derived from the father only, & genualibus famine fours commenda- 
ta : and all ſouls from that of Adam, Definimus animam, ſays he, Dei flats natam, ex una redundan- 
tem : and in another place, ex une homine tota hac animarum redundantia agitur. But this doth not 
well conſiſt with his principal argument for traduction, that children take after their parents. For be- 
fide what will here be ſaid by and by, if there is a traduction of all men from one man, and tra- 
duction cauſes likeneſs ; then every. man muſt be like the firſt, and (conſequently) every other. 


This 
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This opinion of the traduction of ſouls ſeems to me to ſtand upon an unſound 
foundation. For I take it to be grounded chiefly on theſe two things: the fm. 
litude there is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and thoſe of 
their parents (a); and the difficulty men find in forming the notion f a ſpirit (5): For 
from hence they are apt to conclude, that there can be no other ſubſtance but at- 
ter: and that the ſo/ reſulting from ſome diſpoſition of the body, or ſome part of 
it, or being ſome merely material appendix to it, muſt attend it, and come along 
with it from the parent or parents; and as there is a derivation of the one, ſo there 
mult be alſo of the oer at the ſame time. | 

Now the former of theſe is not always true; as it ought to be, to make the ar- 
gument valid. Nothing more common than to ſee childrendifer from their parents, 
in their underſtandings, inclinations, ſhapes, complexions, and (I am ſure) one from 
another. And this diſſimilitude has as much force to prove there is not a traduction, 
as /imilitude, whenever that happens, can have to prove there is. Beſides, it ſeems 
to me not hard to account for ſome likeneſs without the help of traduction. It is 
viſible the meat and drink men take, the air they breath, the objects they ſee, the 
ſounds they hear, the company they keep, c. will createchanzes in them, ſometimes 
with reſpect to their intellectuals, ſometimes to their paſſions and humors, and ſome- 
times to their health and other circumſtances of their bodies: and yet the vrigemal 
ſiamina and fundamental parts of the man remain (till the ſame. If then the ſemina, 

out of which animals are produced, are (as I doubt not) animalcula already formed (c); 
which, being diſtributed about, eſpecially in ſome opportune places, are talen in 
with aliment, or perhaps the very air ; being ſeparated in the bo of the males by 
[trainers proper to every kind, and then lodged in zherr ſeminal veſlels, do there re: 
ceive ſome kind of addition and influence; and being thence transferred into the 
wombs of the females, are there nouriſhd more plentifully, and grow, till they be- 
come too big to be longer confind (4): I ſay, if this be the cafe, why may not 

- (4) Vnde, ors te, ſays the ſame author, ſimil:tudine anime ge parentibus de ingeniis reſpondemus,---= | 
ſi non ex anime ſemine educimur ? Then, to coufirm this, he argues like a father indeed, thus: 1 ls 

ipſo voluptatis ultimo «ſi quo genitale virus expellitur, nonne aliquid de anima quaq;' ſent imus exire 7 1 an” 
aſhamed to tranſcribe more. 92 Therefore the ſaid father makes the ſoul to be corporeal.. 

(-) This might ſeem to be favor'd by them who hold, that all ſouls were created in the beginni 
(n opinion mentiond in Nahh, ab. & at. often), did not the ſame authors derive the body, Ex quits 
ferids : as may be ſeen in P. Ab. & paſſ. Particularly R. D. Qimbh ſays of man, That his body 
was created from a ſpeck of ſeed, which was turned into blood, and after, grew by little and little, 
an: * members were finiſhe. | (4) This account deſtroys that argument, upon which Cen/orie: 
+ Jays many of the old philoſophers aſſerted the eternity of the world : quod negent onnine poſs 


reperiri, 
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the nutriment received from the parents, being prepared by their veſlels, and of the 
ſame kind with that with which they themſelves are nouriſhed, be the ſame in great 
mealure to the animalcula and embrya that it is to them, and conſequently very 
much aſſimilate their young, without the derivation of any thing elfe from them? 
Many: impreſſions may be made upon the fletus, and many tinctures given to the 
fluids communicated to it from the parents; and yet it, the aua rt ſelf, may not 

_ be originally begun in them, or traduced from them. This hypotheſis (which has 
long been mine) ſuggeſts a reaſon, why the child is iometimes more like the fazher, 
ſometimes the mother: viz. becauſe the veſſels of the anrmalculan are diſpoſed to 
receive a greater proportion of aliment ſometimes from the one, ſometimes from 
the/ozber : or the fluids and ſpirits in one may ferment and operate more ſir-ngly than 
in the other, and ſo have a greater and more ſignal effect. (Here it ought to be ob- 
ſerved; that tho what the animalculum receives from the father, is in quantity little 
in reſpect of all that nutriment, which: it receives by the mother; yet the former, 
being the finſt accretion to the original ſlamina, adhering immediately, and being 
early inter woven with them, may affect it mote.) 

Since there cannot be a proper traduction of the child (ane mind, and one body) 
from both the π )m parents, all the ſimilitude it bears to oe of them mult proceed 
from ſome ſuch cauſe as I have aſſigned, or at leaſt not from traduction. For the 
child being ſametimes like the father, and ſametimes the mother, and the traduction 
either a/ways from the father, or «/ways from the mother, there muſt ſometimes bei- 
militnde, where there is no traduction: and then if the child may reſemble one of them 
without it, hy not the other too? The account I have given, appears, many times at 
leaſt; to be true in plants, which raiſed from the ame ſeed, but in d:fferexr beds and 
ſoil; will ditter. The different nutriment introduces ſome diverſity into the ſeed or o- 
riginal plant, and aſſimilates it in ſome meaſure to the reſt raiſed in the ſame place, 

The other thing, which I take to be one of the principal fupports to this doctrine 
of traduction (a ſuppoſition, that the ſox/ is merely material, or but the reſult of ſome 
diſpoſition in matter) has been undertaken to be refuted hereafter. But I may pre- 
miſe this here: tho we can have no image of a ſpirit.(becauſe no being can be portraid 
or repreſented by an image, but What is material), yet we may have reaſon to aſſert the 
exiſtence of ſuch a ſubſtance (a). Matter is a thing, which we converſe with, of 
Which we know pretty well the nature, and properties; and ſince we cannot find 


reperiri, aveſne ante, anova" ge nerata fut; cum & vum ſine ave, & avis ſine ove gigni non poſſu. This 
queſtion was once much agitated in the world, as may be ſeen by Macrobius, and Plutarch; who 
calls it, To dTopey & wort mpdyuart, Toic gur rag ec. 

(4) This is as much as Epicurur had to ſay for his atoms: for they were only od pare 59 


Sewer, x), Juſt. M. 
among 
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among them any that are cagitative, or ſuch a thing as /ife, but ſeveral things incon- 
ſiſtent with them, we are under a neceſſity of confeſſing that there is ſome «cher ſpe- 
cies of ſubſtance beſide that which is corpoteal, and that our ſon/t are of that kind 
(or rather of one of thoſe kinds, which are not merely corporeal: for there muſt be 
more than one), tho we can draw no image of it in our on minds. Nor is it at 
all ſurpriſing, that we ſhould not be able to do this: for how can the mind be the 
object of itſelf (a)? It may contemplate the body which it inhabits, may be conſci- 
ous of its own acts, and reflect upon the ideas it finds: but ot its own ſubſtance it can 
have no adequate notion, unleſs it could be as it were object and ſpectatir both. Only 
that perfect Being, whoſe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimatelyknow himſelf̃. 
They, who found the traduction of the ſoul upon this preſumption, that it is 
material, and attends the body as ſome part or affection of it, ſeem further to be moſt 
wofully miſtaken upon this account: becauſe the body ice is not propagated by tra 
duction. It paſſes indeed zhroxgh the bodies of the parents, who afford a tranſitory ha- 
bitation and ſubſiſtence to it: but it cannot be formed by the parents, or grow ont of any 
part of them. For all the vital and eſſential parts of it muſt be one coe val ſyſtem, and 
formed at once in the firſt article of the naſcent animalculum; ſince no one of theſe 
could be nouriſbd, or ever come to any thing, without the reſt: on the contrary, 
if any one of them could prevent and be before the reſt, it would ſoon wither and 
decay again for lack of nouriſhment received by proper veſſels; as we ſee the limbs and 
organs of animals do, when the ſupply due from the animal ceconomy is any way 
intercepted or obſtru cted. And fince an organized body, which requires to be thus 
ſimultaneouſly made ( faſhiond as it were at one ſtroke) cannot be the effect of any 
natural and gradzal proceſs, I cannot but conclude, that there were animalczla of 
every tribe originally formed by the almighty Parent, to be the ſeed of all future ge- 
nerations of animals. Any other manner of production would be like that, which 
is uſually called equivocal. or ſpontaneous generation, and with great reaſon now 
generally exploded. And it is certain, that the analogy of nature in other —_— 
and microſcopial obſervations do abet what I have ſaid /trowgly. * * 
Laſtly, if tnere is no race of men that have been from eternity, there is no man who 
is not deſcended from two firſt parents: and then the ſouls of thoſe two firſt parents 
could be traduced from no orber. And that there isno ſuch race (none that has been 
upon this earth from eternity ), is apparent from the face of earthly things, and 
the pany of mankind (6), arts, and Ne i What i is ary againſt this argument 


(a) 'Ov ff & 76 — 75 Sager, Plot. (%) Si nulla fuit genitalis origo Terra & cœli- 
(ur * bellum Thebanum & __ Troje Nen alias alii qu res cecinere A* Lucr, 


from 
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from fancied inundations, conflagrations, c (4). has no weight with me. Let us ſup- 
poſe ſome ſuch great calamity to happen now. It muſt be either univerſal, or not. 
If zniverſal, fo that no body at all could be ſaved, then either there mult never be 
any more men, or they mult begin again in ſome fir/# parents. If it was only topical, 
effecting ſome one tract of the globe, or if the tops of mountains more eminent, or 
rocks more firm remaind unaffected, or if there were any natural means leſt oy which 


men might eſcape, conſiderable numbers muſt certainly ſarvi ve: and then it cannot 
be imagined, that they ſhould all be abſo/utely ſo ignorant of every thing. that no one 9 
ſhould be able to give an account of ſuch things as were common ; no one able to 


write, or read, or even to recollect that there were ſuch things as letters; none, that 
underſtood any trade; none, that could tell what kind of habitations they had, how 
they uſed to be clothed, how their meat dreſt, or even what their food Was: nor 


can it be thought, that a/ books, arms, manufactures of every kind, ſhips, buildings, | 


and all the product of human skill and induſtry now extantin the world ſhould be 
fo univerſally and #tterly aboliſhd, that no part, no veigi,idö of them ſhould remain; 
not ſo much, as to give a hint toward the ſpeedy reſtoration of neceſla y arts at leaſt, 
The people eſcaping mult ſure have clothes on, and many necellarics about them, 
without which they could not eſcape, nor outlive ſuch a dreadful ſcene. In ſhort, 
no conflagration, no flood, nogde/trudtiox can ſerve the objectors purpole, to reduce 
mankind to that ſtate, which by ancient memoirs and many undeniable ſymptoms 
we find them to have been in #97 many thouſands of years ſince; I ſay, no deſtruc- 
tion can ſerve his purpoſe, but ſuch an one as makes ?59r97h work, only ſparing two 
or three couples, ſtript of every thing, and the moſt ſtupid and verieſt blocks (5) to 
be picked out of the whole number: natural fools, or mere homizes ſylv:fires would 
r.tain habits, and fall to their old way of living, as ſoon as they had the opportunity 
todo it. And ſuppoſe they never ſhould have ſuch an opportunity ; yet neither 
would bis ſerye him effectually: ſince without ſome ſ#pernatkral Power interpoſing 
ſuch a revolution could not be brought about, nor the naked creatures preſerved, 
nor the earth reformed out of its aſhes and ruins after ſuch a calcination, or diſſolu- 
tion, ſuch a total demolition of every thing. To this give me leave to add, that tho 
many inundations, great earthquakes, vulcano's and fiery eruptions have been in par- 
ticular countries; yet there is no memory or teſtimony of any ſuch thing, that has 
ever been ani verſal (c), except perhaps of one deluge: and as to that, if the genius of the 


(a) nud 4 xdle mornd oFopes yeryiracm AD, 5 rela-, mupt wy 5, dd wiytrai, Plats, 
(b) Tic dygaupdnrc Y 4urrec, as Plato ſpeaks. (e) For what has been ſaid only in general, 
and preſumprively, to ſerve a cauſe, ſignifies nothing: no more than that teſtimony in Arnobius, 
where he ſeems to allow, that there have been univerſal conflagrations. Quando, ſays he, mundu: 


mcenſus in favillas & cineres diſſolmtus et? Non ante nos ? 
language. 
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language in which the relation is deliverd, and the manner of writing hiſtory i in 
it were well underſtood, ſome labourd and moliminous attempts to account for ĩt 
might have been prevented. And befide that, the ſame record, which, tells the. 
| thing was, tells alſo how immediately God was concernd in it; that ſome perſons 
actually were ſaved; and that the people who then periſhed, as well as they who ſur- 
vived, all deſcended- from two firſt parents: and if that authority be a ſufficient 
probt of one part of the relation, it muſt be ſo of the reſt. 

We may conclude then, that the hum un ſol with its faculties of cogitation, e. 
depends upon a Superior being. And who can this be but the Supreme being, or God? : 
Of whom I now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 1 


XVI. Though His eſſence and manner of being is to us altogether incomprehenſible, 


f Jet we may ſay with aſſurance, that He is 217 JO all — or One, 272 whans 


all. defects maſt: be e 


to, 1224774 


great a capacity, yet ſo long as they retain their general nature, and continue td be 
of the ſame Kind, they would by that be only renderd able to apprehend more and 
more finite ideas; out of which, howſoever increaſed or exalted, nd poſitive idea of 
the perfection of God can ever be formed. For a Perfect being muſt be infinite, and 
perfectly One : and in ſuch a nature there can be nothing Bite nor any compoſition 
of finites. 

How ſhould we comprehend the nature of the Supreme incorporeal being, or how 
He exiſts, when we comprehend not the nature of the moſt inferior ſpirits, nor have any 
conception even of matter itſelf diveſted of its accidents? How ſhould we attain to an 
adequate knowledge of theSupreme author of the world, when we are utterly incapable | 
of knowing the exten? of the world itſelf, and the numberleſs undeſcried regions, with 
their ſeveral ſtates and circumſtances, containdin it, never to be frequented or viſited by 
our philoſophy; nor can turn our ſelves any way, but we are ſtil] accoſted with ſomething 
above our underſtanding ? If we cannot penetrate ſo far into Hecks, as to diſcoyer 
them and their nature throughly, it is not to be expected, that we ſhould, that we 
can ever be admitted to ſee through the myſteries ot His nature, who is the Canſe, ſo 


(-) Prop. v, VI. 
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far above then all. The Divine perfection then, and manner of being muſt be of x 
kind difterent from and above all that we can conceive. 


However, notwithſtanding our own defects, we may poſitively affirm there can be | 


woe in God; ſince He is perfect, as we have ſeen, He cannot be defecł ve or imperfed, 
This needs no further proof. But what follows from it, I would have to be well 
underftood and rememberd: viz. that from Him muſt be removed wax of life and ati. 
v1ty, ignorance, impotence, acting inconſiſtently with reaſon and truth, and the like. Be 
cauſe theſe are defects; defect of knowledge, power, c. Theſe are defects and ble. 


miſhes even in zs. And tho his perfection is above all our ideas, and of a different | 


kind from the perfections of men or any finite beings; yet what would be a defed 
in them, would be much more ſuch in Him, and can by no means be aſcribed to 
Him (a), 

Though we underſtand not His manner of knowing things; yet 1gnorance ; being 
uniform and the ſame in every ſubject, we underſtand what | is meant by that word, 
and can literally and truly deny that to belong to Him. Ihe like may be faid with 
reſpect to His power, or manner of operating, &c. And when we ſpeak of the in- 
ternal eſſential attributes of God poſitively, as that He is omniſcient, omnipotent, eter- 
nal, &c. the intent is only to ſay, that there is no object of knowledge or power, 
which He does not know or cannot do, He exiſts without beginning and end, &c. 
and thus we keep ſtill within the limits allowd by the propolition (). That is, we 


may ſpeak thus without. pretending to n His nature. And ſo, 


XVII. We may conffder God as operating in the production and / of the world, 
and may draw concluſions from His works, as they are called , notwithſtamding any thing 
which has been ſaid (e). Becauſe this we can do without comprehending the manner of 
His exiſtence. Nay, the contemplation. of His works leads us into a neceſlity of 
owning, that there muſt be an incomprehenſible Being at the head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode, in which the world depends upon him 
and He influences and diſpoſes things, becauſe this enters into His nature, and the 
one cannot be underſtood without the other: yet if I ſee things, which I know 
cannot be ſeIf-exiſtent, and obſerve plainly an #conomy and de, u in the diſpoſition of 
them, I may conclude that there is ſome Bring, upon whom their exiſtence, doth de- 
pend, and by whom they are modeld; may call this Being G OD, or the Author 


() If that in Terence had been (not a queſtion, as it is there, but) an eficmarion, Ege lemuncio 
hoc non facerem, what a bitter reflexion had it been upon the heathen deity ? (6) Ale d wh 
dem & ig, 1 Miopuey, Plotin, (c) There is no way to find him out, but from his works, Maim, 


and 
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and Governor of the world, &c. without contradidting my felf or truth; as 1 hope 
2 what has bers Tad, "and s going 0 be aid inthe ex propo- 


XVIII. God, FE gives exiflance 70 the world, 1 all govern it by His N 
dence. Concerning this grand queſtion, ¶ bether there is a Divine providence or *. 
I uſe to think, for my ſelf, after the following manner. 

Firſt, The world may be ſaid to be governed (at leaſt 3 to be 40g. cow, 
or leſt to fluctuate fortuitouſly), if there are laws, by which watered cauſes act, the 
ſeveral phenomena in it ſucceed regularly, and, in general, the conſtitution of things 
is preſerved: if there are rules obſerved in the production of herbs, zrees, and the 
like : if the ſeveral kinds of animals are, in proportion to their ſeveral degrees and 
ſtarions in the animal kingdom, furniſhd with faculties proper to direct and determain 
their actions; and when they act according to them, they may be ſaid to follow the 
law of their nature: if they are placed and provided for ſuitably to their reſpective na- 
tures and wants (a), or (which amounts to the ſame thing) if their natures areadap- 
ted to their circumſtances (): if, laſtly, particular caſes relating to rational beings 
re taken care of in ſuch a manner, as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſor. 

* Secondly, If there areſuch laws and proviſions, they can come originally from no 0+ 
* ther being, but from Him who is the Author of nature. For thoſe laws, which re- 
ſult from the vatures of things, their properties, and the uſe of their faculties, and 

may be ſaid to be written upon the things themſelves, gan be the laws of no Other: 
nor can thoſe things, whoſe very being depends upon God, exiſt under any condition 
repugnant to His will; and therefore canbe ſubject to no laws or diſpoſitions, which 
He would not have them be ſubje& to; that is, which. are not Hit. Beſide,  theze 
is no other being capable of impoſing laws, or any ſcheme of government upon the 
world; becauſe there is no other, who is not himſelf part of the world, and whoſe 
own exiſtence doth not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly, By the providence of God 1 mean His governing the — by | ſuch lung, 
and making ſuch proviſions, as are mentiond above. Sp that tif there 4 are ſuch, there | 
is a Divine providence, 


. Y ;! 


SS 


() From the horns of the unicorus, to the eggs af lice, as the uu, ſpaak. 0 I * 
not pretend here to meddle with particular caſes relating to inanimate Or — 3 ſuch as 
are mentiond in Mo, nebok, ( a leafs falling from a tree, a ſpidex's catching a flie, cc. and which 
ate there ſaid to be by perfect accident. Tho it is hard to ſeparate theſe many rimes from the 
caſes of rational beings-z as Alſo to comprehend what —— accident is. 


0 
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| Laſtly, It is nat impoſſible, that there ſhould be ſuch + on the contrary, we have juſt 
reaſyns to belieye there are. It would bean abſurd aſſertion to fay, that any thing 
is impoſſible to a being whoſe nature is infinitely above our comprehenſion, if the 
terms do not :mply a contradiction: but we may with confidence aſſert, that it is im. 
poſſible fot any thing, whoſe exiſtence flows from ſach a being, ever to grow ſo far 
out of His reach, or be ſo emancipated from under Him, that the haue of | its ex- 
iſtence ſhould not be regulated and determind by Him. | 

As to iaauimate ſubſtauber, we ſee the caſe to be really juſt as it was ſuppoſed be- 


fore to be. The heavenly and greater bodies keep their ſtations, or perſevere to go the 


fame circuits over and over by a certain law. Little bodies or particles, of the ſame 


kind, obſerve continually the ſame rules of attracting, repelling, &c. When there N 


are any ſeeming variations in nature, they proceed only from the different circumltan- 
ces and combinations of things, acting all the while under their ancient /aws. We are 
ſo far acquainted with the /aws of gravitation and motion, that we are ab'e to calcu- 
late their effects, and ſerve our ſelves of them, ſupplying upon many occalions the 
defect of power in our ſelves by mechanical powers, Which never fail to ant wer ac: 
cording to the et nent. Briefly, we ſee it ſo far from being ii, that the 
inanimate world ſhould be governd by /aws, that all the Near of it are obnoxious 
to laws by them #nviolabje 

As to vegetables, we. ſee alſo how they are Jeiermind by certain bac, * ibed 
them. Each ſort is produced from its proper ſced; hath the ſame texture of fibres; 
is noutiſud by the ſame kind of juices out of the carth, digeſted and prepared by 
the ſame kind of veſlels, c. Trees receive annually their peculiar liveries, and bear 
their proper fruits: flowers are dreſt, each family, in the ſame colors, or diverlify thar 


faſhions after a certain manner proper to the kind, and breath the ame eſſences : and 


both theſe and all other kinds obſerve their ſeaſons ; and ſcem to have their ſeveral 
profeſſions and trades appointed they, by which thy produce ſuch food and mana- 
factures (pardon the catachreſis), as may ſatisfy the wants of animals. Being fo very 
neceſſary, they, or at leaſt the moſt uſetul, grow eaſily : being fixt in the earth, in- 
. "ſenſible, and not made for ſociety, they are generally 44-454: being liable to a 
great conſumption both of them and their ſeeds, they yield grear quantities of theſe, 
in order to repair and multiply their race, c. So that here is evidently a regad11t- 
on, by which the ſeveral orders are preſerved, and the ends'of them anſwerd ac- 
cording to their firſt efabliſhment too. yon 
Then as to ani mit, there are laws, which mut. mutand. are common to them with 
inanimate beings and vegetables, or at leaſt ſuchas reſemble(a) their laws. The individu- 


fa) Ply in his chapter De ordine natura in ſatis, &. treats of trees in terms taken from animals. 
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als of the ſeveral kinds of thoſe, as of theſe, have the ſame (general) ſhape and mem- 
bers, to be managed after the ſame manner: have the ſame veſſels repleniſhd with the 
fame kinds of fluids, and furniſhd with the ſame glands for the ſeparation and diſtri- 
bution of ſuch parts of them, as anſwer the ſame intentions in them all: are ſtimulated 
by the ſame appetites and uneaſineſſes to take in their food, continue their breed, &c. 
And whatever it is, that proceeds thus in a manner ſo like to that of vegetables, accord- 
ing to fix: methods, and keeps in the ſame general track as they do, may be ſaid to ob- 
ſerveand be under ſome lite rule or law, which either operates upon and limits it ab eæ- 
tra, or was given it with its nature. But there are, moreover, certain obligations reſult- 
ing from the ſeveral degrees of reaſon and ſenſe, or ſenſe only, of which we cannot but 
be conſcious in our ſelves, and obſerve ſome faint indications inthe kinds below us, 
and which can be lookt upon as nothing leſs than aut, by which animals are to move 
and manage themſelves: that is, otherwiſe expreſt, by which the author of their natures 
governs them. *Tis true theſe laws may not impoſe an abſolute neceſſity, nor be of the 
ſame rigor with thoſe of inanimateand merely paſſive beings, becauſe the beings which 
are ſubject to theſe (men at leaſt) may be ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure free, and to act up- 
on ſome kind of principles or motives : yet ſtill they may have the nature of /aws, tho 
they may be broken; and may make a part of that providence by which God admmi- 
ſters the affairs of the world. Whatever advantages I obtain by my own free endea- 
vours, and right uſe of thoſe faculties and powers I have, I look upon them to be 
as much the effects of God's provideace and government, as if they were given me in 
mediately by Him, without my acting; ſince all my faculties and abilities (whatever they 
are) depend upon Him, and are as it were i»ſtraments of his providenceto me iu reſpect 

of ſuch things as may be procured by them. 

_  Tofiniſhthis head: itis ſo far from being i npoſſible, that the ſeveral tribes of animals 
ſhould be ſo made and placed, as to find proper ways of ſupporting and defending 
themſelves (1 mean, fo far as it is conſiſtent wich t he general ceconomy of the world: 
for ſome cannot well ſubſiſt without the deſtruction of ſome others), that, on the 
contrary, we ſee men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects all have otgans andfacultiesadap- 
ted to their reſpeQive circumſtances and opportunities of finding their proper food 
or prey, c. even to the aſtoniſhment of them who attend to the hiſtory of nature. If 
men, Who ſeem to have more wants than auy other kind, meet with difficultiesin main- 
taining lite, it is becauſe they themſelves, not contented with what is decent and comvent- 
em only, have bytheir luxuries and ſcandalous neglect of their reaſon made life expenſiye. 


(Y Therefore if thoſe Ene in Jefephus, who are ſaid ini wir D xalarreiy Te a, excluded 
human endeavours, they muſt be much in the wrong. The 
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The world then being not left in a ſtate of confuſion or as a chaos, but reduced 
into order and methodizedfor ages to come; the ſeveral ſpecies of beings having their 
offices and provinces aſſignd them; plants and animals ſubſiſtence ſer out for them; 
and as they go off, ſucceſſors appointed to relieve them, and carry on the ſcheme, &c. 
that the poſſibility only of a general providence ſhould be allows, is certainly 200 mo- 
deft a demand. We ſee, or may ſee, that in fad there is ſuch a providence (4). 

The great difficulty is, how to account for that providence, which is called parti. 
cular ; or that, which reſpects (principally ) particular men. For rational beings and 
ſree agents are capable of doing and deſerving well, or ill. Some will make a right 
uſe of their faculties and opportunities, ſome will xot : the vicious may, or may not 
repent, ot repent and relapſe : ſome fall into evil habits through inadvertence, bad ex- 
amples, and the like, rather than any deſign : and theſe wantto bereclaimd : ſome 
may be ſuppoſed to worſhip God and to crave His protection and bleſſing, c. and 
then a proper anſwer to their prayers may be humbly expected. Hence many and 
great differences will ariſe, which will require from a governor ſuitabie iucourage- 
ments, rewards, correptions, puniſhments; and that ſome ſhould be protected and 
fortunate, others not, or leſs. Now the good or ill (tate of a man here, his ſafety 
or danger, happineſs or unhappineſs depend upon many things, which ſeem to be ſcarce 
all capable of being determind by providence. They depend upon what he does him- 
Jelf, and what naturally follows from his own behaviour: upon what is done by oh 
and may either touch him at the ſame time, or reach him afterward : upon the core of 
nature, which muſt affect him: and, in fine, upon many incidents, of which no ac- 
count is to be given (). As to what he does himſelf, it is impoſſible for him, as things 
are in this maze of life, to know always what tends to happineſs, and whatnot : or 
if he could know, that, which ought to be done, may not be within the compals 
of his powers. Then, if the actions of other men ate free, how can they be de- 
termind to be only ſuch, as may be either good or bad (as the caſe requires) for 
ſome other particular man; fince ſuch a determination ſeems inconſiſtent with li- 
berty? Beſide, numbers of men acting every one upon the foot of their own private 
freedom, and the ſeveral degrees of ſenſe and ability which they reſpectively have, their 
acts, as they either conſpire, or croſs and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly meet 


(a) Ur fiquis in demum aliquam, aut in gymnaſium, aut in forum venerit, cum videat omninm rerum ra- 
rionem, modum, d;ſciplinans, non poſſit es ſine cauſa fer judicares Jed ofſe ali hem \intelligat, yas profit, & ai 
pareatur, &c, Cic. (6) Little things have many times uuforeſcen and great effects: & 
contra, The bare ſight of a fig, ſhewn in the ſenate-houſe at Rome, occaſiond Carthage to be de- 
ſtroyd: quod non Trebia, aut Traſymenns, non Canne buſto inſignes Roman: nominis perficere Petuere; non 
caſtra Punica ad tert ium lapidem vallata, port a?; Collina adequitans ipſe Hannibal. lin. 3 
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and oppoſe each other, and have different effects upon men of different ates, or in 
different circumſtances, muſt cauſe a ſtrange embarras, and intangle the plot (a). And 
as to the courſe of nature, if a good man be paſſing by an infirm building, juſt in 
the article of faſting, can it be expected, that God ſhould ſuſpend the force of gra- 
vitation till he is gone by, in order to his deliverance ; or can we think it would 
be increaſed, and the fall haſtned, if a ha man was there; only that he might be 
caught, cruſhd, and made an example () If a man's ſafety or profpericy ſhould de- 
pend upon winds or rains, muſt ne motions beimpreſtupon'the atmoſphere, and 
new ditections given to the floating parts of it, by fome extraoramary and net in: 
fluence from God? Muſt clouds be ſo precipitated, or kept in ſuſpenſe (c), as the 
caſe of a particular man or two requires? To which add, that the differing and 
many times contrary intereſts of men are ſcarce to be reconciled, The wind, 
which carries one into the port, drives another back to ſea; and the rains, that are 
but juſt ſufficient upon the hills, may drown the inhabitants of the valleys (4), In 
ſhort, may we expect miracles (e): or can there beaparticularprovidence, a provi- 
dence that ſuits the /everal caſes and prayers of individuals, without a continual re- 
petition of them, and force frequently committed upon the laws of nature, andthe 
freedom of intelligent agents? Far my part, I verily believe there may. For, 

I. It ſeems to me not impaſſible, that God ſhould know what is to come: on the 
contrary, it is highly reaſonable to think, that He does and mult know things f- 
ture. Whateyer happens in the world, which does not come immediately from Him, 
mult either be the effect of mechanical cauſes, or of the motions of living beings and 
free agents. For chance we have ſeen already is no cauſe. Now as to the former, it can- 
not be impaſſible for Him, upon whom the being and nature of every thing depends 
and who therefore muſt intimateſy know all their powers, and what effects they will 


(«) While every one puſhes his own deſigns, they muſt interfere, and hinder one angther. Ad 
ſummum ſuccedere honorem Certaiites, iter inſeſlum fecere via, Lucr. * (5) Or is it not more 
likely, rden bee , + trommairre YonSavdin, 6 aviey” wor dv of (in Platinur's words) 3 
(e) Something more than this we meet with in 0»4"s paraphraſe, where it is ſaid, that upon Af. 
ſes prayer, the rain which was coming down, did not come all the way to the gtound; Which 
ſame place T2/bi explains after the fame manner: The rain did not come all the way to the 
ground; and alſo the ſigns which were in the air, did not fall quite to the ground. (4 ww 
Lucian, F an) tiyTer 6 wir Boginy ivy uno innianvivan 6 3, rer © 5 yawgyee Ter deri d 5 agede, 
IN. (e] Some have talked to this purpoſe, So R. Alls ſays of ſome prophets and 
good-men, that they changed nature, or that it was changed for their ſakes. So R. If, Abuh. that 
the good or evil, which happens to a man in this world by way of reward or puniſhment, is not on- 
ly in the buſineſs of 'a plain miracle, but likewiſe in your unobſerved miracle, where he that ſees it 
thinks that it is according to the courſe of the World. So Abarb. The power of God changeth 
natural things by his providence. And according in Sed. reph. we find this thankſgiving : We 
praiſe thee,----becauſe of thy miracles, which ate every day with uus. a * 

Dave, 
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have, to ſee through the whole train of cauſes and effedts, and whatever will come to 
paſs in chat way (a): nay, it is 12poſſible, that He ſhould ub do it. We our ſelves, 
If we are ſatisfied of the goodneſs of the materials of which a machine is made, 
and underſtand the force and determination of thoſe powers by. which it is moved, 
can tell what it will do, or what will be the effect of it. And as to thoſe things 
which depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, it is well known, that men 
(by whom learn how to judge of the reſt) can only be free with reſpect to ſuch 
things as are within their ſphere ; not great, God knows: and their freedom with 
relpet to theſe can only conſiſt in a liberty either to act, without any incumbent 
neceſſity, as their ou reaſon and judgment ſhall determin them; or to zeg/ec their 
rational faculties, and not uſe them at all, but ſuffer themſelves to be carried away 
by the tendences and inclinations of the body, Which left thus to itſelf acts ina manner 
mechanically. Now He, who knows what ij in mens power, what not; knows the 
make of their bodies, and all the mechaniſm and propenſions of them; kindly Sthe na- 
ture and extent of their underſtandings, and what will determiu them this or that way; 
knows all the proceſs of natural (or ſecond) cauſes, and conſequently how theſe may 
work upon them (5): He, I ſay, who knows all this, may know wha? men will do, 
if He can but know this one thing more, viz. whether they will xſe their rational 
faculties or abt. And ſince even we our ſelves, mean and defective as we are, can 
m ſome meaſure conceive, how ſo much as this may be done, and ſeem to want but 
one ſtep to finiſh the account, can we with any ſhew of reaſon deny to a Perfect 
being this one article more, or think that He cannot do thaf too; eſpecially if we 
call to mind, that this very power of ing our own faculties is held of Him (c)? 
Obſerve what a ſagacity there is in ſome men, not only in reſpect of phyſical cau- 
ſes and effects, but alſo of the future actings of mankind; and how very eaſie it is 
many times, if the perſons concernd, their characters, and circumſtances are given, 
to foreſee what they will do: as allo to foretel many general events, tho the inter- 
mediate tranſactions upon which they depend are not known (4). Conſider how 
much more remarkable this penetration is in ſome men, than in others : conſider fur- 
ther, that if there be any mind more perfect than the human, (and who can be ſo 
conceited of himſelf as to queſtion this?) they mult have it ina ſtill more eminent de- 
gree, proportionable to the excellence of their natures: in the laſt place, do but allow 


(% What Seneca ſays of the gods (in the heathen ſtyle), may be ſaid of the true God. Nota ef 
illi operis ſui ſeries : omniumq; illi rerum per manus ſuas iturarum ſcientia in aperto ſemper eſt ; nobis ex al- 
dito ſubit, Cc. (+) O0 „ Conduct die inigatras To invty kane Ir yiuate, Ph. J. 
(e) Ipſæ noſtre voluntates in cauſarum ordine ſunt, qui certus eſt Deo, ejuſq; praſcientia cent inetur, &c. S. Ault. 
(4) Erſe i quem exitum acies habitura ſit, divinare nemo poteſt ; tamen belli exttum * Cc. and after, 1 
e tam video animo, quam ea, qua oculis cernimus. Cic. 
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(as you muſt) this power of diſcerning to be in God proportionable to His nature, as 
in lower beings jt is proportionable to zheirs, and then it becomes infinite ; and then 
again, the future actions of free agents are at once all unlocked, and expo ſed to His 
view. For that knowledze is not infinite, which is limited to things paſt or preſent 
or which come to pals neceſſarily, —_ : 

After all, what has been ſaid is only a feeble attempt to ſhew, how far even we 
can go toward a conception of the manner, in which future things may be known: 
but as we have no adequate idea of an infinite and perfect Being, His powers, and 
among them His power of Knowing, muſt infinitely paſs all our underſtanding. It 
mult be ſomething different from and #»fini:ely tranſcending all the modes of appre- 
hending things, which we know any thing of (4). 

We know matters of fact by the help of our ſenſes, the ſtrength of memory, 
impreflions made upon phanſy, or the report of others (tho that indeed is compre- 
hended under ſenſes. For that, which we know only by report, in proper ſpeaking we 
only know the report of, or we have heard it;) and all theſe ways do ſuppoſe thoſe mat- 
ters either to be preſent, or once to have hee: but it is therefore impoſſible, that there 
ſhould be any other ways of knowing ? This is ſo far from being true; that, ſince 
God has no organs of ſenſation, nor ſuch mean faculties as the beſt of ours are and 
conſequently cannot know things in the way which we know them in, if He doth 
not know them by ſ:me other way, He cannot know them 47 all, even tho they were 
preſent : and therefore there muſt be orher ways, or at leaſt another way of knowi 
even matters of fact. And ſince the difficulty we find in determining, whether future 
matters of fact may be known, ariſes chiefly from this, that we in reality conſider, 
without minding it, whether they may be known in or way of knowing; it 
vaniſhes, when we recolle&, that they are and muſt be known to God by ſome 
other way: and not only ſo, but this muſt be ſome way, that is perfect and worthy 
of Him. Future, or what to us is future, may be as truly the object of divineknow- 
ledge, as preſent is of ours: nor can we () tell, what reſpect pat, preſent, to come, 
have to the Divine mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men there is no ſuch 
thing as ſonna, to blind no ſuch thing as ght or color nor, when theſe things are 
defined and explaind to them in the beſt manner, which their circumſtances admit, 
are they capable of knowing how they are apprehended, So here, we cannot tell how 
future things are known perhaps, any more than deaf or blind people what ſounds or 
colors are, and how they are perceived; but yet there may bea way of knowing rboſe, 


(a) This knowledge is not of the ſame kind with our knowledge. Maim. It-differs not only in 
much or little, but in the very kind of its exiſtence, Ia. (+) 1gnari, quit queat eſſe, Quid ne- 
gqueat ; to uſe Lucretins's words more rope. | 
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as well as there is of perceiving theſe. As they want a fifth ſenſe to perceive ſounds 
or colors, of which they have no notion: ſo perhaps we may want a/. /txth ſenſe, or 
ſome faculty, of which future events may be the proper objects. Nor have we any 
more reaſon to deny, that there is in nature /#c4 a ſenſe or faculty, than the deaf 
or blind have to deny there is ſuch a ſenſe as that of hearing or /eciwg. 

We can never conclude, that it is /22po/ible for an infinitely perfect Being to know 
what a free agent will chooſe to do, till we can comprehend a// the powers of ſuch a 
Being, and that is till we our ſelves are infinite and perfect (a). So far are we from 
being able to pronounce with any ſhew of reaſon, that it is in νuible there ſhould 


be ſuch knowledge in God. 


In the laſt place, this knowledge i is not only not iz2po/ſible, but that which * 
been already proved concerning the Deity and His perfedtion doth neceſlarily infer, 
that nothing can be hid from Him. For if ignorance be an imperfection, the igno- 
rance of future acts and events muſt beſo : and then if 4 imperfections are to be 
denied of Him, this muſt. 

There is indeeda common prejudice againſt the preſtience (as it is uſually called) 
of God; which ſuggeſts, that, if God forek nows things, He foreknows them in- 
fallibly or certainly: and if ſo, then they are certain; and if certain, then they are no 


longer matter of freedom. And thus preſcience and freedom are inconſiſtent. Bat 
ſure the nature of a thing is not changed by being known, or known before hand. 


For if it is known truly, it is known to be what it is; and theretore is not alterd 
by this. The truth is, God foreſees, or rather ſees the actions of free agents, be- 
cauſe they i be; not that they will be, becauſe He foreſees them (5). If I ſee an 
object in a certain place, the veracity of my facultics ſuppoſed, it is certain that 
object is there: but yet it cannot be ſaid, it is there becaxſe I ſee it there, or that 
my ſeeing it there is the cauſe of its being there: but becauſe it zs tre, thereforel 


ſee it there. It is the object, that determins my ſenſation : and ſo in the other caſe, 


it is the future choice of the free agent, that determins the preſcience, which yet may 
be infallibly true (c). 


Let us put theſe two contradictory propoſitions, B (ſome particular man) wi/l goto 
church next Sunday, and B will not go to church next Sunday ;and let us ſuppoſe withall, 


% To attempt to comprehend the manner of God's knowing is the ſame as for us toendeayour to 


be God himſelf, Maim. (5) His knowledge of what may be, does not produce the thing, tho? 
naturally poſſible. Maim. Much might be inſerted upon this ſubje& (our of Abarb. particularly) 
which I ſhall omit. ( Sicut enim tu memoriã tuã non cogis fatta efſe que praterierunt; fic Deus 
praſcientiã ſma non cegit facienda ane ſutura ſunt, S. Auſt. 


that 
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that B is free, and that his going or not going depends merely upon his own will. 
In this caſe he may indeed do either, but yet he can do but one of theſe two things, ei- 
ther go, Or not go; and one he muſt do. One of theſe propoſitions therefore is now 
true; but yet it is not the truth of that propoſition, which forces him ta do what is 


| containd init: on the contrary, the truth of the propoſition ariſes from what he ſhall 


chooſe to do. And if that truth doth not force him, the foreknowledge of that truth 
will not. We may ſure ſuppoſe Bhimſelfto kzow certainly beforehand, which of the 
two he will. chooſe to do, whether to go to church or not (I mean ſo far as it de- 
pends upon his choice only): and if ſo, then here is B's own forekzowleage conſiſtent 
with his freedom: and it We can but, further, ſuppoſe God to know as much in this 
reſpect as B docs, there will be God's forekno + ledge conſiſtent with B's freedom. 

In a word, it involves no coxzradidtion to alert, that God certainly knows what 
any man will chooſe ; and therefore that he ſhould do this cannot be ſaid to be 
impoſſible. | | 

2, It is not im279ſible, that ſuch laus of nature, and ſuch a ſeries of cauſes and 
effects may be origin, ii deſignd, that not only general proviſions may be made for 
the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, but even particular caſes, at leaſt many of them, may 
alſo be provided for without 2c vations or alterations in the courſe of nature (a), 
It is true this amounts to a prodigious ſcheme, in which all things to come are as 
it were comprehended under one view, eſtimated, and laid together: but when I 
conſider, what a maſs of wonder the univerſe is in other regards; what a Being God is, 
incompreken/ibly great and perfect; that He cannot be ignorant of anything, no not 


| of the future wants and deportments of particular men; and that all things, which 
* derive from Him as the Firſt cauſe, muſt do this ſo as to be conſiſtent one with an- 
other, and in ſuch a manner, as to make one compact ſyſtem, befitting ſo great an Au- 


thor : I ſay, when I conſider this, I cannot deny ſuch an ad/z/#ment of things to be 
within His power (5). T he order of events, proceeding trom the ſettlement of na- 
ture, may be as compatible with the due and reaſonable ſacceſs of my endeavours 


and prayers (as inconſiderable a part of the world as Iam) (c), as with any other 


thing or phenomenon how great ſoever. * 


() Things come to paſs z , txouSiac 4 ard Nee and even rd eumpirue G 
ouwriTdy, 21 3, owugdy341 vouiSear. Plot. That in Seneca looks ſomething like this: Hoc dico, ful- 
mina non mitti « we, ſed fic omnia diſpoſita, ut ea etiam, que ab ill; non fiunt, tamen ſine ratione non fi- 
ant : que ill ius e. Nam etfi Fupiter illa nunc non facit, fecit ut fierent. (5) This ſeems to be 
what Enſebius means, when he ſays, that Divine providence does (among other things) Tois te 
ovupeivee: Thy iur. j, eu. (c) Tay „ ιj,A- Thy inuaury awirptis iuader, in 
Phil's words, ; ; 


O 2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelligible thus. Suppoſe M (ſome man) 
certainly to fore nau ſome way or other that, when he ſhould come to be upon his 
death-bed, L would petition for ſome particular legacy; in a manner ſo carneſt and 
humble, and with ſuch a good diſpoſition, as would render it proper to grant his re- 
queſt: and upon this M makes his /aſ# w:ll, by which he deviſes to L that which was 
to be asked, and then locks up theww:1/; and all this many years before the death of M, 
and whilſt L had yet no expectation or thought of any ſuch thing. When the time 
comes, the petition is made, and granted; not by making any new will, but by the old 
one already made, and without aſteration: which legacy had, notwithſtanding that, 
never been left had the petition never been preferred. The grant may be called an 
effect of a future act, and depends as much upon it, as if it had been made after the 
act. So if it had been foreſeen, that L would not ſo much as ask, and had therefore 
been left out of the will; this preterition would have been cauſed by his carriage, 
tho much later than the date of the will. In all this is nothing hard to be admitted, 
if M be allowd to fore tou the caſe (a). And thus the prayers, which good men offer 
to the All-krowing God, and the neglect᷑s of others, may find fitting effects already fore- 
caſted in the courſe of nature. Which poſſibility may be extended to the labors of 
men, and their behaviour in general. 

It is obvious to every one's obſervation, that in fact particular men are very com- 
monly ( at leaſt in ſome meaſure) rewarded or puniſhd by the general laws and me- 
thods of nature. The natura (tho not conſtant) attendents and conſequences of vir- 
tue are peace, health, and felicity ; of vice, loſs of philoſophical pleaſures, a diſeaſed 
body, debts, and difficulties. Now then, if B be vr/#5 and happy, C vitions and 
at laſt miſerable, laboring under a late and fruitleſs remorſe; tho this comes to pals 
through the natural tendence of things, yet theſe two caſes, being ſuppoled ſuch as re- 
quire, the one that Bſhould be favord, the other that C ſhould: ſutfer for his wicked- 
neſs, are as effectually provided for, as if God exerted his power in ſome peculiar 
way on this. occaſion. 

3. It is not impaſſible, that men, whoſe natures and actions are foreknown, may be 
introduced into the world in ſuch imes, places, and other circumſtances, as that their 
acts and behaviour may not only coincide with the general plan of things, but alſo 
anſwer many private caſes too(b). The planets and bigger parts of the world we cannot 


(2) The caſe here put may perhaps ſupply an anſwer to that, which is ſaid in M:/bn. ma. Berak, 
He that prayeth that he may remove mountains, prayeth in vain, + (0) If Plato had not been 
born in the time of Socrates, in all probability he had not been what he was. And therefore, with 
Lafantiuss favor, he might have reaſon to thank God, quid Athenienſis [natss eſſe], & qucd tempori- 
. Seeratis, Juſt as . Antoninus aſcribes, gratefully, to the Gods & yrava 'Armauner, Eoin 
MAF;uor, £ | 
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but ſee are diſpoſed into ſuch places and order, that they together make a noble gj. 

ftem, without having their natural powers of attraction (or the force of that which 
is equivalent to attraction) or any of the laws of motion reſtraind or alterd, On 
the contrary, being rigbely placed, they by the obſervation of zheſe become ſubſervi- 
ent to the main deſign. Now why may there not be in the Divine mind ſomething 
like a proj ection of the future hiſtory of mankind, as well as of the order and motions 
and various aſpects of the greater bodies of the world? And then why ſhould it not 
be thought poſſible for men, as well as for them, by ſome ſecret law, tho of another 
kind, or rather by the preſidence and guidance of an unſeen governing power, to be 


brought into their places in ſuch a manner as that by the free uſe of their faculties, 


the conjunctions and oppoſitions of their intereſts and inclinations, the natural influ- 
ence and weight of their ſeveral magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, wealth, &c. 
they may conſpire to make out the ſcheme? And then again, ſince generals conſiſt 
of particulars, and in this ſcheme are comprehended the actions and caſes of particular 
men, they cannot be ſo ſituated reſpectively among the reſt of their ſpecies as to beſer- 
viceable to the principal intention, and fall properly into the general diagram of af. 
fairs, unleſs they and their ſeveral actings and caſes do in the main correſpond one to 
another, and fit among themſelves, or at leaſt are not inconſiſtent. 

Here is no implication of any contradiction or abſurdity in all this: and therefore it 
may at leaſt be fairly ſuppoſed. And if ſo, it will follow, that a particular providence 
may be compatible with the natural freedom of mens actions. Such a ſuppoſition is 
certainly not beyond the power of an almighty, perfec? Being: it is moreover worthy 
of Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon thoſe words, and take their 
import, muſt believe. | 

The ancients I am perſuaded had ſome ſuch thoughts as theſe. For they were 
generally fataliſts, and yet do not ſeem to have thought, that they were not maſters of 
their own actions (a), 

4. It is not impoſſible (for this is all that 1 contend for here), that many things, 
ſuitable to ſeveral caſes, may be brought to paſs by means of ſecret and ſometimes 
ſudden influences on our minds (5), or the minds of other men, whoſe acts may af- 


(* Plato and the roles, ap. Plur, make fate to be ovurnoiy diltsy cwray pin, f evjernocs £ 
To T4þ it. g TH pbv UpdgNa,' md dd dug Fa (5) The Heathen were of this opini- 
on: otherwiſe Homer could have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as be doth, TS 
by FA wt dere! Dns Oe YAZURGTIC Ad.). AMA Tic A ard re. gera-. and the like of- 
ten. Plutarch explains theſe paſſages thus. Oux a, e rod LO Ty Dee, ANNA A 
vir goalgen bud} be ie ẽ⅜ d garlaciac 5 6 1 are and afterwards the Gods are ſaid 
to help men, i; Joxne re & TpozigtrINGY dip tal; 7101 % QarTaCIaL; 5 rivgeus iyaipor reg, & ru 
vario dToopeporTts S iv. * 
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fect us. For inſtance; if the caſe ſhould require, that N ſhould be deliverd from 
ſome threatning ruin, or from ſome misfortzne, which would certainly befall him, if 
he ſhould go ſuch a way at ſuch a time, as he intended: upon this occaſion ſome 
new reaſons may be preſented to his mind, why he ſhould not go at all, or not then, 
or not by that road, or he may ſorget to go. Or, if he is to be deliverd from ſome 
dangerous enemy, either ſome new turn given to his thoughts may divert him from 
going where the enemy will be, or the enemy may be after the ſame manner diverted 
from coming where he ſhall be, or his [the enemy's] reſentment may be qralfied, 
or ſome proper method of defence may be ſuggeſted, or degree of retolution and vi- 
gor excited. After the ſame manner not only deliverances from dangers and troubles, 
but advantages and ſucceſſes may be conferred : or on the other fide, men may, by 
way of puniſhment tor crimes committed, incur miſchiefs and calamities. I ſay, 
theſe things and ſuch like ay be. For ſince the motions and actions of men, which 
depend upon their wills, do alſo depend upon their judgments, as theſe again do 
upon the preſent appearances Or non-appearances of things in their minds ; it a zew 
proſpect of things can be any way produced, the lights by which they are ſeen al- 
zerd, new forces and directions impreſt upon the ſpirits, paſſions exa/zed or abated, the 
power of judging inlivened or debilitated, or the attention taken off, without any ſuſ- 
penſion or alteration of the ſtanding laws of nature, then without that zew volitions, 
deſigns, meaſures, or a ceſlation of thinking may alſo be produced, and thus many 
things prevented, that otherwiſe would be, and many brought about, that would 
0t, But that this is far from being «poſſible, ſeems clear to me. For the opera- 
tions of the mind following in great meaſure the preſent diſpoſition of the body, ſome 
thoughts and deſigns, or abſences of mind, may proceed from corporeal cauſes, act- 
ing according to the common laws of matter and motion themſelves; and ſo the 
caſe may fall in with n. 2. or they may be occaſiond by ſomething ſaid or done by 
other men; and then the caſe may be brought under n. 3. or they may be cauſed by 
the ſuggeſtion, and impulſe, or other ſilent communications of ſome ſpirituai being; 
pcrhaps the Deity himſelf. For that ſuch imperceptible influences and (till whiſpers 
may be, none of us all can poſitively deny : that is, we cannot know certainly, that 
there are no ſuch things. On the contrary, I believe there are but few of them who 
have made obſervations upon themſelves and their affairs, but muſt, when they re- 
flect on life paſt and the various adventures and events in it, find many inſtances, in 
which their uſual judgment and ſenſe of things cannot but ſeem to themſelves to have 
been over- ruled they knew not by what, nor how (a), nor why (i. e. they have done 

(a) Eoparcic [0 penparion@) tx zd ira, zul win Th o, reid dt dodguaxtoy («>a ] | 


ridont, ſays Callidemmdas, who deſigned the poiſon for Prevdorus, in Lucian. 
things, 
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things, which afterwards they wonder how they came tt do); and that theſe actions 
have had conſequences very remarkable in their hiſtory (). I ſpeak not here of men 
dementated with wine, or inchanted with ſome temptation : the thing holds true of 
men even in their ſober and more conſidering ſeaſons. 

That there may be poly ſuch inſpirations of new thoughts and counſels may per · 
haps further appear from this; that we ſo frequently find thoughts ariſing in our heads, 
into which we are led by 20 diſcourſe, nothing we read, xo clue of reaſoning ; but 
they ſurpriſe and come upon us from we know not what quarter (). If they proceeded 
from the mobility of ſpirits, ſtraggling out of order, and fortuitous affections of the 
brain, or were of the nature of dreams, why are they not as wild, incoherent, and ex- 
travagant as they are? Not to add, that the world has generally acknowledged, and 
therefore ſeems to have experienced ſome aſſiſtance and directions given to good men 
by the Deity ; that men have been many times infatuated, and loſt to themſelves, &c. 
If any one ſhould object, that if men are thus over-ruled in their actings, then they 
are deprived of their liberty, &c. the anſwer is, that tho man is a free agent, he may 
not be free as to every thing. His freedom may be reſtraind, and he only account:- 
ble for thoſe acts, in reſpe& of which he is free. 

If this then be the caſe, as it ſeems to be, that men's minds are ſuſceptive of ſuch 

inſinuations and tmpreſſions, as frequently by ways unknown do affect them, and give 
them an inclination toward this or that, how many things may bebrought to pals by 
theſe means without fixing and rehxing the laws of nature: any more than they are 
unfixt, when one man alters the opinion of another by throwing a book, proper for 
that purpoſe, in his way? I ſay, how many things may be brought about thus, not 
only in regard of our ſelves, but other people, who may be concerned in our actions, 
either immediately (c), or in time through perhaps many intermediate events? For the 
proſperity or improſperity of a man, or his fate here, does not intirely depend upon 
his ows prudence or imprudence, but in great meaſure upon his ſituation among the 
reſt of mankind, and what they do. The natural effect of his management meeting 
with ſuch things, as are the natural effects of the actions of other men, and being 
blended with them, the reſult may be ſomething not intended or foreſeen. 

5. There poſſibly may be, and moſt probably are beings inviſible, and ſuperior in na- 
ture to us, who may by other means be in many reſpects miniſters of God's provi- 


(a) When Hannibal was in ſight of Rome, non anſus oft obſidere. S. Hier,----Sed religione quadam 4. fi- 
nuit, quod diceret, capiendas urbis modo non dari voluntatem, modo non dari facultatem, ut teſtatur & Oroſins, 
Schol. (b) Non enim cuiquam in poteſtate eſt quid veniat in mentem. S. Auſt. (e They 
- who called Simonides out from Scopas and his company, as if it were to ſpeak with him, ſaved his 


life, The ſtory known. | 
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dence, and authors under Him of many events to particular men, without altering 
the laws of nature. For it implies no contradiction or abſurdity to ſay there are ſuch 
beings: on the contrary we have the greateſt reaſon to think what has been intima- 
ted already; that ſuch imperfe& beings, as we are, are far below the teh of the ſcale. 
Tho pictures of ſpiritual beings cannot be drawn in our imagination, as of corpo- 
real; yet to the upper and reaſoning part of the mind the idea of /p1riz nal ſubſtance 
may perhaps be as clear, as that of corporeity (a). For what penetrability is, muſt be 
known juſt as well as what impenetrability is: and ſo on. | 

And ſince it has been proved (p. 77, 78), that all corporeal motions proceed origi. 
nally from ſomething incorporeal, it muſt be as certain, that there are incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances, as that there is motion. Beſide, how can we tell but that there may be 
above us beings of greater powers, and more perfect intellects, and capable of mighy 
things, which yet may have corporeal vehicles as we have, but finer and invi/ible? 
Nay, who knows but that there may be even of theſe many orders, riſing in dig: 
nity of nature, and amplitude of power, one above another ? It is no way below 
the philaſophy of theſe times, which ſeems to delight in inlarging the capacities of 
matter, to aſſert the poſſibility of this. But however, my own defects ſufficiently 
convince me, that I have no pretenſion to be one of the fit rank, or that which 
is next under the All perfect. 

Now then, as we our ſe/ve« by the uſe of our powers do many times interpoſe and alter 
the courſe of things within our ſphere from what it would be, if they were left intirely 
to the laws of motion and gravitation, without being ſaid toalter thoſe /aws ; ſo may 
theſe ſuperior beings likewiſe in reſpect of things within their ſpheres, much larger be 
ſure, the leaſt of them all, than ours is: only with this difference, that as their know- 
ledge is more extenſive, their intellects purer, their reaſon better, they may be much 
properer inſtruments of Divine providence with reſpect to at, than we can be with 
reſpect one to another, or to the animals below us. I cannot think indeed, that the 
power of theſe beings is ſo large, as to alter or ſuſpend the general laws of the world; 
or that the world is like a bungling piece of clock-work, which requires to be oft ſe 
backward or forward by them; or that they can at pleaſure change their condition to ape 
us, or inferior beings; and conſequently am not apt haſtily to credit ſtories of porrenc, 
&c. ſuch as cannot be true, unleſs the natures of things and their manner of being be 


( They, who believe there is nothing but what they can handle or ſee (il &4ty 4>o 3dpma Tr 
ves ; ou D' gif Teiy xogoir “- wiv 5 Th diganoy d N dt & velac wig) 
are by Plate reckond to be void of all philoſophy, 4UyToi, oxangot, dvrivuru, war Tu c. 


quite 
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quite renverſed: yet (I will repeat it again) as men may be ſo placed as to become, 
even by the free exerciſe of their own powers, iuſtruments of God's particulat pro- 
vidence to other mert (or animals) ; ſo may we well ſuppoſe, that theſe higher be- 
inzs may be ſo 4ſtributed through the univerfe, and ſabje& to ſuch an ceconomy 
(tho I pretend not to tell what that is), as may render them alſo inſtruments of the 
fame providence; and that they may, in proportion to their greater abilities, be ca- 
pable, conſiſtently with the laws of nature, ſome way or other, tho not in our * 
of influencing human affairs in proper places. 

Laſtly, what I have ventured to lay before you I would not have to be ſo un- 
derſtood, as if I peremptorily A erted things to be juſt in this manner, or pre- 
tended to impoſe my thoughts upon any body. elſe : my defign is only to ſhew, 
how I endeavour to help my own narrow conceptions. There mult be other ways 
above my underſtanding (), by which ſuch a Being as God is may take care of 
private caſes without interrupting the order of the univerſe, or putting any ot the 
parts of it out of their channels. We may be ſure He regards every thing as being 
what it is ; and that therefore His laws muſtbeaccommodated to the true genius's 
and capacities of thoſe things, which are affected by them. The purely material part 
of the world is governd by ſuch, as are ſuited to the ſtate of a being, which is 
inſen ſible, paſſive only, and every where and always te ſame: and theſe ſeem to be 
ſimple and few, and to carry natural agents into one conſtant road. But iualligent 
active, free beings muſt be under a government of another form. They mull, truth 
requiring it, be conſiderd as beings, who may behave themſelves as they qught, ox not; 
as beings ſuſceptive of pleaſure and pain; as beings, Who not only owe to Cod all 
that they are or have, but are (or may be) ſenſible of this, and to whony therefore 
it muſt be natural upon many occaſions to ſupplicate Him for mercy, defence, di- 
"—_ aſſiſtance; laſtly, as beings, whoſe: caſes admit great variety: and therefore 

that influence, by which He is preſent to them, mult be different from that, by 
which gravitation and common phenomena are produced in matter. This feems to 
beas it were a public influence, the other private, anſwering private caſes, and pray- 
ers; this to operate directly upon the body, the other moreeſpecially upon the mind, 
and upon the body by it, c. But J forbear, leſt I ſhould go too far out of my 
depth: only adding in general, that God cannot put things ſo far out of His own 
power, as that He ſhould not for ever govern tranſactions and events in His own 
world; nor can perfect knowledge and power ever want proper means to atchieve 


(a) 'Ouy, cole; d1Spur@* djputiyrras & Orc. Ph, Jud. 
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what is fit to be done. So that, tho what I have advanced ſhould ſtand for no- 
thing, there may itil] be a particular providence notwithſtanding the forementiond 
difficulty. And then, if there may be one, it will unavoidably follow, that there 
7s one: becauſe in the deſcription of providence, p. 95, nothing is ſuppoſed with 
reſpect to particiilar caſes, but that they ſhould be provided for in ſuch a manner 
as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon ; and to allow, that this may be done, and yet 
ſay, that it is not done, implies a blaſphemy that creates horror; it is to charge 
the Perfect being with one of the greateſt imperfections, and to make Him not {6 
much as a reaſonable being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there is a particular providence, as that 
God is a Being of perfect reaſon. For if men are treated according to reaſon, they 


muſt be treated according to what they are: the virtuous, the juſt, the compaſſio- 


nate, c. as ſuch, and the vitious, unjuſt, cruel, c. according to what they are: 
and their ſeveral caſes muſt be taken and conſiderd as they are: which cannot be 
done without ſuch a providence. | 

_ Againſt all this it has been, as one might well expect, objected of old, that things do 
not ſeem to bedealt according to reaſon, virtuous and good men very oft laboring un- 
der adyerſity, pains, perſecutions, whilſt vitious, wicked, cruel men prevail and flou- 
riſh (4). But to thĩs an anſwer ( in which I ſhall a little further explain my ſelt) is ready. 
It might be taken out of that, which has been given to the Manicbean objection under 
prop. VII. But I ſhall here give one more direct: and let chat and 25 be mutual - 
iy aſſiſting and ſupplements each to the other. 1. We are not always certain, who 


are good, who wic leu (H). If we truſt to fame and reports, theſe may proceed, on 


the one hand, from partial friendſhip, or flattery; on the other, from ill- natured 
ſurmiſes and conſtructions of things, envy, or malice; and on either, from ſmall mat- 
ters aggrandized, from miltake, or from the unskilful relation even of truth itſelf. Op. 
9 n blackening their rener (9, and brightening their 


0 — 5 — bend bonis fit, male malis x * nunc 41. Ap. cic. The Fews, who 
this caſe, evil to the good, and good to the evil, have written many things about it, to be 
ſeen in their books: Mo. nebok, S. Iqquar, Men. hamma Nahh, ab. &c. So have the heathen philo- 
ſophers roo ; Seneca, Plutarch, Plotings, 'Simplicin:, al, But the anſwers of neither are always juſt. 
God forbid that ſhould be thought true, which is affected by Glawce, ap. Plat. that the juſt, if they 
had Gyger's ring, would do as the unjuſt, and r dete inar di, - dad AL vu, 4. Or 
that in S. Hhaſid. and Men, hamma. He is good, and it is ill with him, He is good, and he is mi- 
ſerable. The reaſon aſſigned for this caſe in another place is ſomething better, that they may not 
fay, if he is not happy, he is not a good man. But the way of ſalving it in Nm, hhaiy. by the 
revolution of ſouls, or what the Cabbaliſts call Tranſmigration, is worſt of all. (b) Cadit & 
Ripheus, juſtiſſi mus anus Qui fuit in Teucris, & ſervamiſſimus 5 Dis aliter viſum, Virg () Vir- 
mites ipſas invertimus. Hor. 
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friends, undeſervedly and nnmeaſurably: and to idle companions and goſſips it is diverſi- 
on, and what makes the principal part of their converſation (a), to rehearſe the charaQ- 
ers of men, dreſt up out of their own dreams and inventions. And beſide all this, the good 
or bad repute of men depends in great meaſure upon mean people, who carry their ſtories 
from family to family, and propagate them very faſt : like little inſects, which lay apace, 
and the /e/s the faſter. There are few, very few, who have the opportunity and the 
will and the ability to repreſent things zrzly (H). Beſide the matters of fact themſelves 
there are many circumſtances which, before ſentence is paſſed, ought tobe known and 
weighed, and yet ſcarce ever can beknown, but to the perſon himſelf who is concerned. 
He may have other views, and another ſenſe of things, than his judges have: and 
what he underſtands, what he feels, what he intends, may be a ſecret confind to his 
own breſt. A man may through bodily indiſpoſitions and faults in his conſtitution, 
which it is not in his power to correct, be ſubject to ſtart and inadvertences, or obnoxt- 
ous to ſuares, which he cannot be aware of; or through want of information or pro- 
per helps he may labor under ivανncible errors, and act as in the dark: in which caſes 
he may do things, which are in themſelves wrong, and yet be innocent, or at leaſt 
rather to be pitied, than cenſured with ſeverity. Or perhaps the cenſurer, notwith- 
ſtanding this kind of men talk as if they were infallible, may be miſtaken himſelf 
in his opinion, and judge that to be wroxg, which in truth is righ:(e). Nothing 
more common than this: Ignorant and ſuperſtitious wretches meaſure the actions of 
letterd and philoſophical men by the tattle of their nurſes or illiterate parents and com- 
panions, or by the faſhion of the country: and people of differing religions judge 
and condemn each other by their own tenents ; when btb of them cannot be inthe 
right, and it is well if either of them are. To which may be added, that the true 


(a) O + de, id Toic drIperooic, ws vd nancy Td daMiTpar þ udhige za Thx ur go Ww- 
vitag ride ö dient inxiparch, vg" av & had * e T4 ToAME » dh5SHn, Greg: Naz, (b) There- 
fore, with Socrates in Plato, we ought not much to care what the multitude (5; enn ſay of us, 
dan , T1656 ale dt © dude, 5 ddindy, & ii, S d, i A Hens. (e) Or, v. v. he may 
judge that to be right, which is wrong. This ſeems to be pretty much the caſe in that enumeration 
of good men, who ſufferd, ap. Cie, Cur dus Scipianes, fort iſimos & opt imo: Vires, in Hiſpama Panus 
eppreſſit ? Cur Maximus extulit filium conſularem ? Cur Marcellum Annibal interemit, &c. For here they 
are reckond boni, only becauſe they were fortes ; that is, becauſe they had been zealous and ſuc- 
ceſsful inſtruments in conquering and deſtroying them, who happend to be ſo unfortunate a8 to 
be neighbours to the R mans, upon various pretences indeed, but in truth only to enlarge their 
own territories. Is this to be 790d ? Doth it deſerve ſuch a particulac obſervation, that F. Maxime: 
buried a fon, after he had been Conſul too? How doth it appear, that Marcellus was a better man 
than Hannibal ? 1s it ſuch a wonder, if they, who ſpend their lives in ſlaugliter, ſnould at length be 
lain themſelves ? If the margin permitted, more remarks might be made upon this catalogue: as 
alſo ſome upon that, which follows in the * place, of others, quibus improbis optime eve nit. 
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characters of men muſt chiefly depend upon the anſeen part of their lives; ſince the 
trueſt and belt religion is molt private, and the greateſt wickedneſs endeavours tobe 
Jo (a). Some are modeſt, and hide their virtues: others hypocritical, and conceal their 
vices under ſhews of ſanctity, good nature, or ſomething that is ſpec:0xs. So that 
it is many times hard todiſcern, to whichof the two ſorts, the good or the bad, a man 
ought to be aggregated. 2. Itrarely happens, that weare competent judges of the god 
or bad fortune of other people (4). That, which is diſagrecable to one, is many times 
agreeable to another, or diſagreeable in aleſs degree. The miſery accruing froman 
infliction or bad circumſtance of life is to be computed as in p. 32, 33: or according 
to the reſiſtence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets with. 1f one man can 
carry a weight of four or five hundred pounds as well as another can the weight of 
one hundred, by theſe different weights they will be egzally loaded. And ſo the ſame 
poyerty or diſgrace, the ſame wounds, exc, do not give the ſame pain to all men. 
The apprehenſion of but a vein to be opend is worſe to ſome, than the apparatns to 
an execution is to others: and a word may be more terrible and ſenſible to tender na- 
tures, than a ſwordisto the ſenſeleſs, or intrepid breed. The ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpect to injoyments : men have different taſtes, and the uſe of the ſame things does 
not beget eu pleaſure in all. Beſide, we ſcarce ever know the whole caſe. We do 
not ſee the inward ſtings and ſecret pains, which many of thoſe men carry about 
them, whoſe exrerzel ſplendor and flouriſhing eſtate is ſo much admired by behold- 
ers (c): nor perhaps ſufficiently conſider the /lext pleaſures of a lower fortune, ariſing 
from temperance, moderate delires, eaſy reflexions, a conſciouſneſs of knowledge 
and truth; with other pleaſures of the #2:xd, much greater many times than thoſe 
of the body (4). Before one can pronounce another happy or otherwiſe, he ſhould 


4) Vite poſtſcenia celant (in Lucr.) may be aptly applied to the wicked. Multi famam, conſcientian 
panct verenty, Plin. jun. (6) Neg; mala vel bona, qua vu gus putat : multi, qu: confliffars adver- 
ſis videntur, beati ; «c Pleri 3; 93 magnas per opes, miſerr imi, &c. Tacit. () Feliciorem tw 
Mecenatem put as, cui amoribus anxie, & moroſe uxoris quotidiana repudia deſlen i, ſe mau: per ſy mphontarym 
cantum, ex longinquo bene reſonantium, quaritur? Mero ſe licet ſopiat, ; tam vigilabit in pluma, quam illt 
TRegulns) in cruce,m————— Mt dubium [non] fit, an elefione fat; data, plure: Reguli naſci, quam Mecenates ve- 
lit, Sen. Ii, ques pro felicibus aſpicitis, f non qua occnrrunt, ſed qua latent, videritis, miſeri ſunt, 1d. 
(4) Archimedes, having found the way of ſolving a problem ( ex-2mimnandi, an corona aurea prorſu! 
Ni), tan in an ecſtacy ont of the bath, crying Elgazz ; but who ever heard of a man, that after a 
luxurious meal, or the injoyment of a woman, ran out thus, crying Bi&pwxz, or Iii? Pim. 
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know all the other's injoyments and all his ſufferings (a). Many misfortunes are com- 

penſated (+) by ſome larger indowments, or extraordinary felicities in other reſpects. 

But ſuppoſe the plcaſures of ſome, and the ſufferings of ſome others, to be jult as 
they appear: ſtill we know not the conſequences of them (c). The pleafures of thoſe 
men may lead to miſeries greater than thoſe of the latter, and be in reality the grea- 
ter misfortune : and, again, the ſufferings of theſe may be preludes to {ucceeding ad- 
vantages (4). So that indeed we know not how to name theſe outward appearances 
of particular men, nor which to call happineſs, which the contrary; unleſs we knew 
the inward ſenſe of the perſons themſelves, all their true circumſtances, and what 
will be hereafter conſequent upon their preſent ſucceſs or adverſity. 3. Men ought 
to be conſiderd as members of families, nations, mankind, the univerſe, from which 
they cannot be ſeparated : and then from the very condition of their being it will ap- 
pear, that there muſt be great inequalities (e); that the innoceut cannot but be ſome- 
times involved in general calamities or puniſhments, nor the guilty but ſhare in 
public proſperities (); and that the good of the whole ſociety or kind is to be re- 
garded preferably to the preſent pleaſure of any individual, if they happen toclaſk (g). 
Laſtly, if the virtuous man has undergone more in 2h15 life, than it would be rea- 

ſonable he ſhould ſuffer if there was uo other; yet thoſe ſufferings may not be un- 

reaſonable, if zhere is another. For they may be made up to him by ſuch injoy- 
ments, as it would be reaſonable for him to preter, even with thoſe previous mor- 
tifications, before the pleaſures of this life with the 4% of them. And moreover, 
ſometimes the only way to the felicities of a bettet ſtate may lie through dark and 
difficult paſſes, diſcipline to ſome men being neceſſary, to bring them to reflect, and 
to force them into ſuch met bods as may produce in them proper improvements; ſuch, 
as otherwiſe and of themſelves they would never have faln into. On the other 
fide, if vitious and wicked men do proſper and make a figure; yet it is poſſible 
their ſufferings hereafter may be ſuch, as that the exceſs of them above their paſt in- 


(4) Fatis contraria fata rependens. Virg, See what Pliny writes of Agrippay the other great favorite 
and miniſter of Auguſtus, whom he reckons to be the only ioſtance of felicity among them Who 
were called Agrippe. 1s quoq; adverſa pedum yaletudine, miſera juvents, exercits a imer arms morteſ- 
quey>-=-Infelici terris flirpe omni,---praterea brevitate avi,----1n tormentis adulteriorum: eonjugis, ſoceriq; pre- 
gravi ſervitie, [uiſſe augur um prepoſteri natalis exiſtimatur. (5) O ali duos, Hibs 5" 
Se 4oid\jy. Hom. (c Zens reckond he made 4 good voyage, when he was ſhipwiacked. Dig. 
L. (4) If a good man Jabors under poverty, ſickneſs, or the like, de Ara n ve 
rg, Car71 5 4 Sonar for how can he be negle&ed of God, who ſtudies according to his 


poor abilities to be like Him ? Plate. (+) Who blames a drama, becaule all the perſons are not 


heroes ? Pla. (/) The world is judged promiſcuouſly, i. e. without diſtinſtion of Perſons. 
arb. & paſſ. J Mip@r ap irucz , 4 AK der igt din d wrh, Plate. 
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joyments may be equal to the ſaſt mulct of their villanies and wickedneſs. And fur. 
ther, their worldly pleaſures (which muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſuch as are not philoſo. 
phical, or moderated and governed by reaſon and habits of virtue) being apt to fill the 
mind, and ingroſs the whole man, and by that means to exclude almoſt all right 
reflections, with the proper applications of them, may be the very cauſes of their 
ruin; whilſt they leave them under ſuch defects az the end of their days, as we ſhall 
ſee afterward tend to unhappineſs. 

If what is objected be in many inſtances true, this only infers the »ece//i ity of 2 
future ſtate : that is, if good and bad men are not reſpectively treated according to 
reaſon in hi, l:fe, they may yet be ſo treated, if hi and another to follow be taken 
together into the account (). And perhaps it is (as | have been al ways apt to think) 
in order to convince us of the certainty of a ſuture ſtate, that inſtances of that kind 
have been ſo namerons. For he muſt not only be guilty of blaſphemy, but reduced 
to the greateſt abſurdity, who, rather than he will own there is ſuch a ſtate, is for- 
ced to make God an 1 Being (4): which Ithink amounts to a ſtrong de. 
monſtration, that zhere is one. But of that more her caſter. 


XIX. F we would behave onrſelves as being what we cannot but be ſenſible we are, 
towards G O D as being what He is according to the foregoing propoſitions ; or, if we 
would endeavour to behave our ſelves towards him according to truth, we wal obſerve 


theſe following and the like particulars. 


1. We muſt not pretend to repreſent Him by any picture or image whatſoever 0 ). Be- 
cauſe this is flatly to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenſible nature, c. 

2. We ought to be ſo far from doing this, that even the language we uſe, when we 
ſpeak of Him, andeſpecially of His paſitive nature and eſſential properties, ought not only to 
be choſen with the utmoſt care, but alſo to be underſtood in the ſublimeſt ſenſe: and the ſame 
is true with reſpect to our thoughts, mut. mutand (e) Or thus:we muſt endeavour to hin. 


(a) Divine e providence and immortality of the ſoul muſt ſtand and fall ter ber. Od'Tepor ox ion 
Som Mievery ang Ss repo, Pl, (6) Tre rare $51 T9 eh ut7 Fa Tina Ot , ava wa ge- 
veeiv* argovetvTe wh dy aFy Lina 5, dixzuor. Hrerocl, (-) Sure no body ever did in realty pretend 
to do this. According to Dieg. L. the Egyptians ſet up «&y4>yuare in their temples r Mn diva Thy 
17s Ge wopqiry: for that very reaſon, becauſe they did not know his ſhape ; or, how to repreſent Him. 
Their images ſeem to have been ſymbols or hieroglyphics, expreſſing ſomething of their ſenſe or 
opinion concerning Him. For, as Maimonides obſerves, no man ever did, or ever will worſhip an 
idol, made of metal, ſtone, or wood, as that Being who made heaven and earth. (4) Non 
eſt dubium, quin religis nulla fit, , ſimulachrum eſt, Lat. (e) ne 8 ee c 
T9 n r re, ET 3, toxic © 6 To Tal; tvicauc Tac dperre oa gerreviec TR7lspyi- 
ra wr Dine. dis & Tac ie dpagriag wh us qarraria; dari, #22) a; ya o 1x5 yiriuea di- 
rate xpivecdr, S. Baſil, 
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and ſpeak of Him in the moſt reverent terms and moſt proper manner we are able (); 
keeping withall this general concluſion, and as it were habitual reflection in our minds, 
that, tho we do the beſt we can, He is ſtill ſomething above all our conceptions; and 
deſiring, that our faint expreſſions may be taken as aiming at a higher and more pro- 
por tionable meaning. To do otherwiſe implies not only, that his mode of exiſtence 
and eſſential attributes are comprehenſible by us, but alſo (which is more) that our 


words and phraſes, taken from among our ſelyes () and the objects of our facul- 


ties, are adequate expreſſions of them: contrary to truth. 

To explain myſelf by a few inſtances. When we aſcribe mercy to God, or im- 
plore His mercy, it mult not be underſtood to be mercy like that, which is called com- 
paſſion in us. For tho this be a very diſtinguiſhing affection in human nature (c), to 
which we are made ſubject for good reaſons, the conſtitution of the world and 
circumſtances of our preſent ſtate making it neceflary for us to compaſſionate euch the 
ſufferings of another; yet it is accompanied with ani ie, and muſt therefore not 
be aſcribed ſtrictly to God in that ſenſe, in which it is uſed when alcribed to our 
ſelves. It perhaps may not be amiſs to call it Divine mercy, or the like; to diſtin- 
guiſh it, and to ſhew, that we mean ſomething, which, tho in our low way of ſpeak- 
ing and by way of analogy we call it by the ſame name, is yet in the perfect na- 
ture of God very different. Or we may conſider it in general as the manner, in which 
God reſpecłs poor ſuppliants and proper objects for their good. For certainly the re- 
ſpet or relation, which lies between God, conſiderd as an aucbangeable Being, and one 
that is humble and ſupplicates and endeavours to quality himſelf for mercy, cannot 
be the ſame with that, which lies between the ſame auc hangeable God and one that is 
obſtinate, and will not ſupplicate, or endeavour to quality himſelf (d): that is, the ſame 
thing, or Being, cannot reſpect oppoſite and contradictory characters in the ſame man- 
ner; him who does behave himſelf as before, and him who does not. Therefore when 
we apply to the mercy of God, and beg of him to pity our infrmities and wants, 
the deſign is not to move His Fections, as good ſpeakers move their auditors by the 
patheticarts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars theirs by i importunitics and tears; but to ex- 
preſs our own ſenſe of our ſelves and circumſtances in ſuch a manner, as may ren- 
der us more capable of the emanations of Divine goodneſs, and fit to receive ſuch 


(a) Onwgrrrc dararre vourTer. F. Chryſ, (+) We uſe them (and ſpeak, as the Fewseve- 
ry where inculcate, according to the language of the ſons of men only 4ogia dlAiiac geen 
eiae irate N ntl dy 47a ut METH? pormec. Plot, (% Molliſſima cords Humano gener 
dare ſe natura ſatetur, Que lacrymas dedit, hec noſtri par. opt ima ſents, --ſeparat hoc nos a grege mutorum, &c. 
* (4) The ratis of G to M ꝗ is different from that of G to M+--q : and yet G remains unaltered. 
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inſtances of His beneficence, as tous may ſeem to be the effects of compaſſion, tho they 

proceed not from anꝝ alteration in the Deity. For it may be, and no doubt is agreeable 

to perfect reaſon a/ways and without alteration, that he, who labors under a ſenſeot 
his own defects, honeſtly uſes his beſt endeavours to mend what is amiſs, and (among 
other things) flies fox relief to Him, upon whom his being and all that he has do 
depend, ſhould have many things granted him, which are not given to the carelek, 
obdurate, unasking (a) part of mankind; tho his expreſſions and manner of addreſi 

with all his care, are ſtill ;nadeqzate, and below the Divine nature. In ſhort, by 
our applications we cannot pretend to produce any alteration in the Deity, bat by an 
alteration in our ſelyes we may alter the relation or reſpec lying between him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes of mercy, jw/Free, &e 
cannot be as we conceive them: becauſe in him they are oe. Perhaps they may 
moxe-properly be called together Divine reaſon ; which, as it exerts itſelf opon this 
or that occaſion, is by us t=r70n/ly denominated. 

Here it maſt not be forgot, that mercy or mercier are many times tak en for ad- 

vantages or benefits injoyd by us: and then they are properiy aſcribed to God, from 
whom they proceed as the effects of his beneficence and providence. 
When we {peak of the kwowl/edze of God, we muſt not mean, that Fe knows 
things in tbe nvay that wo db: that any intention or operation of His mind is requi- 
fite to produce it: that He apprehends things by any impreſſions made upon Him: 
that He reaſons by the help of ideas: or even that the knowledge, which in us is 
moſt intuitive and immediate, does in any degree come ap to the mode in which 
He knows things. We muſt rather intend, in general, that there is nothing, of 
which He is, or can be igen: which has heen ſaid already; and is, I am afraid, 
5 we can ſafely fay. 

When glory, howor, ' praiſe () are giyen to God; ar He is ſaid to do any thing for 
His own glory, or we to propoſe the glory of His name in what we do; thoſe words 
ſhould not be taken as ſtanding for St kind of glory and applauſe, which i is ſo induftri- 
ouſly ſought, and capriciouſly (c) diſtributed among us mortals, and which I will take 


this opportunity to handle a little more largely, in order to give here aſpecimen. of the 
world, and fave that trouble in another place. Among us ſome are celebrated for 


(a) Nias dy dim T& ve Tac ipuds aur bei {45 datiyTte d 1 Qi; Hier, (I) Tax 

ix ir ran, dxx4 wagy m1. CEννj e Therefore 5 Quoc 4 Txy29:1 arc above praiſe. 4A 

rift. Oi ve det inantyrec y4nGths hou, waiy dure, igrofyry;, Audron, Rh. ce) Cleen, only 

a ſongſter Code, 9 at Thebes, kept as ſacred, when Pindar himſelf had none. See the 
ory in un. 
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ſmall matters, either through the ignorance of the multitude, the partiality, of a 
faction, the advantage of great friendſhips, the uſual deference paid to men in eminent 
ſtations, or mere good luck (a); and others for atchieving ſuch things, as if they were 
duly weighed, and people were not impoſed upon by faiſe notion, firſt introduced 
in barbarous times, and fince poliſhd and brought into faſhion by hiſtorians, poets, 
and flatterers, would appear rather to be a diſgrace to ſavages than any recommenda- 

tion of rational and crv/{:zed natures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and parts, 
and birth are followd with excomiums and honors, which, tho they may be the 
felicities and privileges of the poſſeſſors, cannot be their merit, who received them 


fratis, and contributed nothing (4) themſelves toward the acquiſition of them: whilſt 


real virtue and induſtry (which, even when unſucceſsful, or oppreſt by ill health 
or unkind fortune, gave the trueſt title to praiſe) lie diſregarded. "Thirſt after 
glory, when that is defired merely for its own fake, is founded in ambition and 
vanity (<) : the thing itielf is but a dream, and imggination; fince, according to the 
differing humors and ſentiments of nations and ages, the fame thing may be either 
glorrons or inglorious : theeffet of it, conſiderd ſtill by itſelf, is neither more health, 
nor eſtate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it; or if that be any thing, 
it is but what muſt ceaſe when the man (4) dies: and, after all, as it lives but in the 
breath of the people, a little fly envy or a new turn of things extinguiſhes it (e), ot 
perhaps it goes quite out of itſelf (f) Men pleaſe themſelves with notions of im- 
mortality, and fancy a perpetuity of fame ſecured to themſelves by books and teſti- 
monies of hiſtorians : but, alas! it is a ſtupid deluſion, when they imagine them- 
ſelves preſent, and injoying that fame at the reading of their ſtory after their death. 
And, beſide, in reality the man is not known ever the more to poſterity, becauſe 
his name is tranſmitted to them: he doth not live, becauſe his ame does. When 
it is ſaid, J. C ſar ſubdued Gaul, beat Pompey, changed the Roman commonwealth 
into a monarchy, c. it isthe ſame thing, as to ſay, the conqueror of Pompey, &c. 
was Ceſar: that is, Ceſar and the conqueror of Pompey are the ſame thing; and 
Ceſar is as much known by the one deſignation as by the other. Theamount then 
is only this: that the conqueror of Pompey conquerd Pompey; or ſome body con- 


(4) What Sencca ſays of Alexander, is true of many an other heroe : pro virtute erat ſelix temeritas, 


(b) Twmes alte Draſorim ſanguine, tanquam Feeeris ipſe aliquid, &c. Jur. ( Gloria quantalibet 
quid erit, fi gloria tanta eff ? Juv. (4) To day here, and to morrow in the grave, To day 
alive, and to morrow worms. S. Hha/. (e) K opanyeraroy. Ph, Jud. (f) Even 


the great pyramid in Egypt, tho it ſtill remains, hath not been able to preſerve the rrue name of its 


querd 


builder ; which is loſt, one may juſtly " how. 
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querd Pompey; or rather, ſince Pompey is as little known now as Ceſar, ſome body 
conquerd ſome body (a), Such a poor buſineſs is this boaſted immortality (/): and ſuch, 
as has been here deſcribed, is the thing called glory among us! The notion of it 
may ſerve to excite them, who having abilities to ſerve their countrey in time of 
real danger, or want, or to do ſome other good, have yet not ph:loſophy enoughto 
do this upon principles of virtue, or to ſee through the glories of the world (juſt 
as we excite children by praiſing them; and as we ſee many good inventions and im- 
provements proceed from emulation and vanity): but to diſcerning men this fame 
is mere air, and the next remove from nothing (c); what they deſpiſe, if not ſhun, 
I think there are two conſiderations, which may juſtify a deſire of ſome glory or 
honor: and ſcarce more. When men have performed any virtuous actions, or ſuch 
as ſit eaſy upon their memories, it is a reaſonable pleaſure to have the teſtimony of 
the world added to that of their own conſciences, that they have done well (a): and 
more than that, if the renutation acquired by any qualification or action may pro- 
duce a man any rea/ comfort or advantage (if it be only protection from the inſo- 
lencies and injuſtice of mankind ; or if it enables him to do by his authority more 
good to others), to have this privilege mult be a great ſatisfaction, and what a wy: 
and good man may be allowd, as he has opportunity, to propole to himſelf, But 
then he propoſes it no further than it may be »ſef#/: and it can be no farther uſe- 
ful than he want it. So that, upon the whole, glory, praiſe, and the like, are either 
mere vanity, or only valuable in proportion to our defects and wants. If thenthoſe 
words are underſtood according to the import and value they have among men, how 
dares any one think, that the Supreme being can propoſe ſuch a mean end to Him- 
ſelf as our praiſes? He can neither want, nor value them. Alexander, according to 
his taſte of things, it may well be ſuppoſed would have been proud to have heard 
that he ſhould be the ſubject of ſome ſecond Homer (e), in whoſe ſheets his name 
might be imbalmed for ages to come; or to have been celebrated at Athens, the mo. 
ther of ſo many wits and captains : but ſure even he, with all his vanity, could not 
propoſe to himſelf as the end of all his fatigues and dangers only to be praiſed by 
children, or rather by worms and inſects, if they were capable of ſhewing ſome faint 


(4) Te ivipara F ade arouvupointuy vor Tefary TIVE yAWAr rp art bot, M. Anton. (6) Mes 

4 panxig USwpopnuia, 4 duth 5 xand diadoxiv dv3guaagiuy TAxif5t TrFntopinur, „ u zr 1 

aud c, r ys Tov agorarc T. Id. (c) Expende Hannibalem : quot libras in duce ſumm- 

Invenies ? My Tide of at,’ uv ei ety, is v0 dy 6 mars er @* yrogity inagey F ne- 

jabveoy poTey hb, T9 5 urig Wi, dAnMTpicy, AN. Luc, (e) Maxapiong dure LAMA N 

5 £61 Qiu T5527, 2 TAwTIons weydas xipux@ H Plat. coſe 
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ſenſe of his greatneſi (). And yet how far ſhort is this compariſon! In coneluſion 
therefore, tho men have been accuſtomd to ſpeak of the Deity in terms taken from 
princes, and ſuch things as they have, in their weakneſs, admired ; tho theſe are now 
incorporated into the language ot Divines ; and tho, conſidering what defects 
there are in our ways of thinking and ſpeaking, we cannot well-part with them all: 
yet we mult remember to exalz the-ſenſe of them, or annex ſome mental qualifica- 
tion to the uſe of them. As, if God be ſaid to do things for His own glory, the 
meaning I 4xambly conceive muſt be, that the tranſcendent excellence of His nature 
may be collected from the form of the world and adminiſtration of things in it; 
where there occurr ſuch marks of inexpreſſible wiſdom and power, that He needed 
not to have-given us greater, had He only intended His own glory : or ſomething 
to this purpoſe. Or if the glory of what we do, be aſcribed to Him; by this muſt 
be ſignified, that no glory is due to us, who have no powers, but what originally 
depend upon Him; and that we defire therefore to acknowledge Him to be the true 
author of all that, which is laudable in us (6), | | 
When we thank God for any deliverance or injoyment, this muſt not be ſo un- 
derſtood, as if He could value Himſelf upon our ceremonious acknowledaments, or 
wanted complements, or any return from us. I zs rather a profeſſion of the ſenſe 
we have of our wants and defects, ot the beneficence of His nature, and the great- 
neſs or ſeaſonableneſs of the mercies received: an effort of a poor dependent being, 
who deſires to own things, as far as he is able, to be what they are (c); and eſpe- 
cially to beget in himſelf ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as he ought to have towards 
his Almighty bexefador. 3 
When we are ſaid to be ſervants of God, or to ſerve Him, or do Him ſervice, theſe 
phraſes are not to be taken as when one man is ſaid to be ſervant of another, or to do 
him ſervice. For here it implies the doing of ſomething, which is uſeful and bene- 
ficial to the man who is ſerved, and what he want s, or fancies he wants: but nothing 
of want can be ſuppoſed in God, nor can we any way be profitable or ſerviceableto 
Him. To ſerve Him therefore muſt rather be to worſbip or adore Him (of which 
ſomething by and by). And thus that word in another language, of which our ſerve | 


(4) As Pſaphon was celebrated by the birds, ſinging Miyas dude 44 qur, M. Tyr. (6b) Hone- 
ribus anti cu diis gratias agimus, tum nihil noſtra laudi aſſumptum arbitramur. Cic. Ori dv dye- 
3% wp] uc us Gidt dv A ſaying of Bias ap. Diog. L. (c) E s H duda aa 
Agia vr re Tome 4 Ie; THY αννν, ναν, Arν,ꝗ˖E wxaptriar dixazor dy Un. Ch. 
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is but the tranſlation, is frequently uſed: as 20 ſerve a graven im ige (a) is to worſhip the 
image; but cannot ſignify the doing of any thing, which may be ſerviceable oy 
uſeful to the dead ſtone. Or to ſerve God may be underſtood in a ſenſe ſomething like 
that: Serve the king of Babylon (H). For they were ſaid to ſerve the king of Babylon, 
who ownd his authority, and lived according to his laws, tho they did nothing, 
nor had any thing perhaps, which could be particularly ſcrviceable to him: and ſo 
they may be ſaid to ſerve God, or to be His ſervants, who live in a continual ſenſe gf 
His ſoveraign nature and power over them, and endeavour to conform themſelve; 
to the laws which He has impoſed upon them (c). In theſe ſenſes we pray, that we 
may live 0 ſerve Him: that is, we pray, that we may live to worſhip Him, and 
ptactiſe thoſe laws of reaſon and virtue, to which rational natures are by Him 
ſubjected (4). | 
Many more reflexions might be made upon epithets and ways of ſpeaking, introduced 
by cuſtom, from rudeantiquity, or by neceſſity following from thenarrownelſs either 
of men's minds, or their language. It is plain, that /ove, anger, hands, eyes, Ge, 
when aſcribed to God, cannot import ſuch bodily parts or paſſions as are found in us, 
Even the pronouns my, cb, his (as His people, His houſe, Sc.) require much tem- 
per in the uſe of them (e). | | | 
3. We ſhall find our ſelves bound to worſhip Him, in the beſt manner we can For by 
worſhipping Him I mean nothing but owningHim to be wha? He is, and our ſelves to be 
what we are, by ſome more ſolemn and proper act: that is, by addreſſing our ſelves as 
His dependents to Him as the Supreme cauſe, and Governour of the world, with acknow- 
"ledgments of what we injoy, petitions for what we really want, or He knows to be 
eonvenient for us (), and the like. As if, ex. gr. I ſhould in ſome humble and compo- 
ſed manner(g)pray to that Almighty being, upon whom depends the exiſtence of the world, 
and by whoſe providence I have been preſerved to this moment, and injoyd many undeſerv- 
ed advantages, that He would graciouſiy accept my grateful ſenſe aud acknowledgments of 
ell His beneficence toward me: that He would deliver me from the evil conſequences of all 
(4) Al they that ſerve a graven image. They ſerved, 5. e. worſhipped their graven images, - 
' fm, paſſ. Deut. 12. mention is made of the places, wherein the nations ſerved their Gods in Chal. 
par. Palebhou, ſerved, i. e. worſhipped. Sept. jazrpruney (in the ecclefiaſtical ſenſe). Vg. v. calueram. 
(6) ſerve the king of Babylon. (c) Plate applies the word ſerve even to the laws themſelves in that 
phraſe ds>ivery Toic vipaote. (4) Extivee diy Ita qirederarine ye ns ezgixorrec. Ph. Fad. (e) in 
a rational ſenſe. (J) Care muſt be taken how we pray, left we ſhould ask what may be hurtful 
tous. Olxeus ue, M agoprriulac 14 mgoudrio ur, z oc pay M01 Tis AvTGy Wx3.ty Hd.. 
xa, doxGr , aya93d. Plato, Evertere damos totas, optantibus gi, Di. faciler, &c, is a poet's obſervation. 
The author of S. Hbaſ. adds, that we ſhould not pray for that which is impoſſible, or which does 
not happen according to the ordinary courſe of Nature, or which is not fit to be done, or that God 
mould work a miracle, by changing the Courſe of the world, © () Mine Eye beneath, and 
my Heart above. os 


j 
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my tranſgreſſions and follier; that He would indxe me with ſuch diſpoſitions aud powers, as 
may carry me 1nuocently end ſafely through all future trializ and may inable me upon a 
caſions to behave my ſelf conformably to the: laws of reaſa, pioaſly, andaviſely : that He 
would ſujfer uo being to injure me, asi furtuue ta befall me, nor me to hurt my ſelfby any 
error or miſc onduct of my own: that He would vouchſafe me clear and diſtin perception s 
of things; with ſa much health and Proſperity, as may be good far me: that I may at leaſt 
paſs my time iu peace, with contentment, and tran7uility of mind: and that, having faiths 
fully diſchar ged my duty to my family and friends, and endeavenrd to improve my ſelf in 
virtuous habits anduſeful knowledge, I may at laſt make à decent and happyexit, and 
then find my ſelf iu ſome better ſtate. Not to do this, or ſomethibg like it, will certain · 
ly fall among thoſe criminal omiſſiont mentiond Sect. I. prop. V. For never to ac- 
knowledge the injoyments and privileges we have received, and hold of God, is in 
effect to deny that we receive them from Him; not to apply to Him for what we 
want is to deny, either our wants, or His payee of helping us; and ſo on: a 
trary to truth (4). t 510140 
It muſt ever be ownd, that no wake can be proportionable tothe Divine umme 
and perfections; but yet that we are obliged to do what we can: therefore I added 
thoſe words iu the beſt manner we can. And it mult be acknowledged further, that 
thoſe words do not oblige us to be always at our devotions neither (6). For as inthe 
worſhip of God we own Him to be ub He is, ſo muſt we do this as not denying 
our-ſelvesto be what we are: beings not capable of bearing continual 1xtention of mind: 
beings, that are incompaſſed with many wanzs, which by the conſtitution of our na- 
ture require to be ſupplied, not without care and activity joind to our prayers; beings, 
that are made for many harmleſs injoyments;beings;that have many offices to perform one 
for another; and beings, in whom, all things conſiderd, it would be leſs reſpect to he 


conſtantly in the formal att of deyotion, than it is to addre our ſelves to Himwith 


prepared minds, at certain times, or upon certain. occaſions. To be always thus inga- 
ged, it it could be, wuuld be to make God what He is nut: ſince it ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
that He wants it and we merit of Him by it; or that He is bound to give what we 
ask, without our endeavouring; or, at leaſt, that He is a Being obnoxious to im- 
portunity and teafing. For theſe reaſons I have alſo in the cxplication of my mean- 


ing inſerted that limitation, by ſome ſolemn and proper ad. 


(«) Prayer is a Branch that ſhoots forth from providence, (as the Root) Allo. Every one. that 
believes Providence, believes alſo that prayer will be of uſe to himſelf, 14. (6) Like thoſe 
"Axoinrd1 at Conſtantinople particularly, who continued divine ſervice. night and day without intermiſ- 
ſor. Or the Meſalians perhaps (Matſlin, the ſect of the Precantes, 'Evxira), who placed (or pre- 
tended to place) all religion in prayer, wivy Hondger Th M gj TporTod paorer V. SW, | + 
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Tho every man knows beſt his own opportunities and circumſtances, and thereſote 
may be moſt able to judge for himſelf, how he may he pertorm this duty; yet in 
general it may be ſaid, that to the doing of it ſo/emnly and in the beſt manner we 
can theſe things are required: an intent ind (a), proper times and places, a proper form 
of words, and a proper poſture. For if the mind be abſent, or attends not to what is 
ſaid, it is not the man that prays : this is only as it were the noiſe of-a machine, 
which is put into motion indeed, but without any conſciouſneſs of its own act. To 
repeat one's prayers with moving /:ps, but alienated choxghrr, is not to pray in the 
beſt manner we can: becauſe it is not in a manner agreeable to what we are, or to 
truth. For this is to do it only as ſpeaking, and not as th:nking beings. 

: Upon this account it will be certain, that a/l times and places cannot be equally 
proper (). Some times are ingroſſed by the buſineſs of life, and ſome places lie ex- 
poſed to interruptions. Thoſe of retreat and ſilence ought to be ſought, and, as far as 
fairly it may be, contrived. And for this furthey reaſon, becauſe the farther we are 
removed from the notice of others, the clearef we ſtand of all aſtentation: that is, the 
more we do it upon the ſcore of truth and duty; and this is again, the more true 
and dutifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper ſorm of words. All prayer muſt either be vocal, or 
mental. Now even that which is called mental can ſcarce be made without words (c), 
or ſomething equivalent (4). (l believe, that even the deaf and dumb form to themſelves 
ſome kind of language: I mean ſomething, which ſupplies the room of language.) 
For thoughts in their naked ſtate, deveſted of all words, and taken merely by them 
ſelves, are ſuch ſubtle and fleeting things, as are ſcarce capable of making any appearance 

in the mind; at leaſt of being detaind, compared together, and ranged into ſentences. 
If a ſentence may beſo inade up of ſenſible ideas as to ſubſiſt in the mind by the help 
of thoſe images which remain in the phantaſy, after the manner of a ſentence ex- 
preſt in pictures, or by hieroglypbics: yet ſuch a ſentence muſt be very imperfect, 

through the want of grammatical inflexions, particles, and other additions neceflary 


( 4) No prayer without Attention, is a prayer. Maim, A prayer wavering in the heart. S. Hbaſ. 
and the like every where. (+) This in general is true: notwithſtanding which 1 do not de- 
ny but there may be occaſions, when &div zone Tir@®r, cd; cradle he Ap * xv Nνν 
x). iyyg,--------didvoizy di A emiduuty Doppenys To Tay iet ric ue #Z454 % YUYEIRE Hand TW 
Nee 8 enger d M big Tor Cpavey Th diayoig, 4, nxhirei mare Sfr Toy ge iger! 
2 pere Us dyopty LaCdhaovra A fnvtty Raligorrs | wx Toric irene, xx, S. Chryſ. 
(e) 'O wir My iprantivs Bavidac mes ivIpaTHE* n Gioia yiveras TH Miyw , Ther Toy $60, Ph. 
Jud. (4) Cogitation it ſelf, according to Plato, is à kind of ſpeech of the mind, For 
he calls To Haroiin Sa) (cogirarinn) 3d ver ov duty Tec duThy # xl diego a a dy crerf. 
And ſo Plot inus, 0 & wy h My Gf iu Ts & Lr. 
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to modify and connect the ideas, of which (particles, c.) there can be no images (a); 
and indeed little more than a ſet of die conceptions, ſcarce exhibiting any ſenſe 
without the aſſiſtance of language to fill up the blanks : and befide that, a prayer can- 
not be made out of ſuch ſentences as thoſe. ' It is by the help of words, at leaſt in 
great meaſure, that we even reaſon and diſcourſe within our ſelves, as well as commu- 
nicate our thoughts and dilcourlſe with others: and if any one obſerves himſelf well, 
he will find, that he 24/zks, as well as ſpeaks in ſome language, and that in thinking 
he ſappoſes and runs over filently and habitually thoſe ſounds, which in ſpeaking he 
actually makes. This is the cauſe, why men can ſcarce write well in any language 
but their own: for whilſt they think in their own, their ſtyle and ſpeech, which is 
but the portraĩture of their thoughts, muſt have the urn and genius of their own 
language, to what language ſoever the particular words belong. In ſhort, words ſeem 
to be as it were 4o4tes or vehicles to the ſenſe or meaning, which is the ſpiri znal part (b), 
and which without the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any man try in- 
genuouſly, whether he can think over but that ſhort prayer in Plato, 14 wiv ode, ars. 
(e), abſtracted quite from thoſe and all other words. One may apply his mind to the 
words of a prayer pronounced by another, and by taking them in make them his o ĩͥ n; 
or he may be as it were his own reader, and pronounce them h:mſelf; or he may 
lay before him a prayer in riting, and ſo carry his eyes and his mind together through 
it; or he may go over a form of words imprinted on his memory; or he may put 
words together in his mindex tempore: but ſtilt in all theſe ways words and language 
are uſed. And fince to think over a fet of words cannot be a more adequate manner 
of addreſſing to God (who neither ſpeaks, nor thinks like us) than to ſpeak it over 
and thin too; and moreover, ſince the very ſoumd of the words affects us, and, when 
the form is ready prepared, and the mind freed from the labor of compoſing, doth 
really help a:/zention (d): I ſay, ſince this is the caſe, it mult be better, when we have 
opportunity, to pronoance a prayer (e), than only to chin, it over. But then itſhould 
be ſpoken no louder (I mean when we pray privately), than juſt to make it audible 
to our ſelves (). It is not upon God's account that we ſpeak, fince he would know 


(4) Multa ſunt verka, que quaſs articuli, conmettunt membra oration's, que formayi ſonilitudine nulla poſ- 
unt. Cic. (5) Prayer without attention, is like the body without a ſoul, Nahh. ab. 
(c) Alcib. 2. (4) A man's uttering of the words, helps attention Abarb. That in S. Hhared, 


quoted out of the ſmaller book of precepts explains this thus: He that weighs every word, is like 


him, that reckons pieces of gold. 6 Ut eos [devs in the ſtyle of the Heathens] ſemper 
pura mente & voce veneremur. Cic. N T&6y daroy Culay ue , AiomoTa, uptitloris yrpiramr, 
TiTw Thy 9% wear mryare ture ve, ſays Solomon in his prayer ap. Foſ. (F) This we find of- 
ten among the Dinim of the 7:ws. All praiſes ſhould be uttered ſo, that he himſelf may hear 
them that makes them. Mam. And R. Elac. Azquar:, having cited this paſſage, adds, The greateſt 
part of the Doctors agree, that if he does not ſpeak fo as to be heard, it will be ineffectual. 
Maimonides in another place expreſſes himſelf thus: He ſhall not pray in his heart only, but ſhall 
articulate the words with his lips, and ſhall ſo pronounce them, as to hear them. (That enly I 
inſerted from Shulhh, ark.) The ſame occurs in Or hhadaſh, & paſs. 
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even our thoughts: but it is upon our ows account, and to make our adorations, tha 
imperfect at the beſt; as compleat as we are able. (Which, by the way, is an an- 
ſwer to them, who object againſt prayer the impertinezce of talking to God). This 
being premiſed, and it being found that we muſt make uſe of words, it cannot be de- 
nied that we ought to uſe the be/# and propereſt we can. This cannot be done in 
extempor aneous effuſions : and therefore there muſt be forms premeditated; the beſt, 
that we are capable of making or procuring, if we would worſhip God to the beſt of 
our capacity. As a prayer ought to have all the marks of ſeriouſneſs and being in ear- 
neſt, it ought to be the plaineſt, and at the ſame time is perhaps the H 4e/2 of all 
compoſitions. It ought to take in a general view of what we have joy, what we 
want, What we have 4xe,&c. and every thing ought to be expreſt with bod inphra- 
ſes that are grave and pointing, and with ſuch a true eloquence, as ingages all our 
attention, and repreſents our deepeſt ſenſe, without ¶Fectacion or needleſ; repititions. 
Theſe conſiderations have cauſed me many times to wonder at thoſe men, who diſ- 
pute againſt pre-conceived forms of prayer. They, who tall ſo much of the ſpirit 
of prayer, ſeem to know but little of it. | 

As to the poſture, that is beſt, which beſt expreſſes our humility, reyerence (4). and 
earneſtneſs, and affects us molt, Tho perhaps ſome regard is to be paid to the cu- 

{toms of the place where we are; or of our own country, to which we have been 
molt uſed. Several nations may denote the ſame thing by different geſtures : and 
we may take theſe, as we do their words; 7. e. as _—_—_ 55 fgnification which 
they put upon them. 

Tho have not hitherto mentiond it, there gh to be alſo a public worſhip of the 

Deity. For a man may be conſiderd as a member of a ſeciety, and as ſuch he ought 
to worſhip God (if he has the opportunity of doing it : if there are proper prayers 
uſed publicly, which he may reſort to; and his health, c. permit.) Or the ſociety 
may be conſiderd as one body, that has common intereſts and concerns, and as ſ#ch is 
obliged to worſhip the Deity, and offer one common prayer. Beſide, there are many, 
who know not of themſelves, o to pray; perhaps cannot ſo much as read. Theſe 
two mult be taken as they are, and conſequently ſome time and place appointed, 
where they may have ſuitable prayers red to them, and be guided in their devotions. 
And further, toward the keeping mankind in order, it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
ſome religion profeſt, and even eſtabliſhd; which cannot be without ſome public 
worſhip. And were it not for that ſenſe of virtue, which is principally preſerved (ſo 
far as it is preſerved) by national forms and habtrs of religion, men would ſoon loſe 
it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what elſe the worſt of ſavages do. 


() He that prays, -------ſhall think, as if the glorious preſence was before him. or Haiy. Th 
| : 1 
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But how does this public worſhip, it may be demanded, comport with that retreat 
and privacy recommended above? Anſ. I ſpoke there of prayer in general ſto which thoſe 
circumſtances give a great advuntage : but then they are recommended no farther, than 
they can be had, and the nature of the prayer admits of them. Excuſe a ſnort reſſexĩon 
here, which if it be not directly for the purpoſe, is not altogether foreign to it. Tho 
he who reads the form of public prayer reads it to all at the ſume time; that ai may unite 
in one common act. which otherwiſe they could not do: yet till every particalar perſon, 
who minds the prayers at all, has a ſeparate perception of the words in his mind, and 
there he offers them, or the ſenſe containd under them, with more or leſs applica- 
tion and ardor. And ſince no man can be ſaid ro pray any furtder than he doeh; 
and it cannot be known to any body in the congregation beſide himſelf, how far he 
doth do it; his prayer is in reality as private, as if he was inclofed within a thouſand 
walls. So that, though there are reaſons for a public worſhip, yet I will ventute to 
affirm, that all zyue prayer is private and the true ſeat of it being in the mind, to- 
ward the intereſting of whoſe powers all the circumſtances of worſnip are mainly 
deſigned to contribute, it may be faid upon that account" to be always made it the 
moſt retired and andiſterned of all retreats (a): nor can more be fad in feſpect of 
a worſhip, which by the terms is in other reſpects public. A man may be preſent in 
a congregation, andeither praythe ſame prayer in which others ſeem to join, or fome 
other, or none at all (6), tor ought any body there can tell beſides himſelf : 

I am not inſenſible hoe much | may expoſe myſelf by theſe tungs to the daughter 
of ſome, who are utter ſtrangers to all this language. Whats ſtir is lere, Ich they, 
about praying * Who ever obſerved, that they who pray are more ſucceſefal or 
happy, than they are who do not? Auſ. All obſervations of this kind mult be very 
lubricous and uncertain. We neither &ow what other men are inwardly and really (e), 
nor how they pray («), nor what to call ſueceſs (e). That, which is gos fbr one, may 
be bad for another: and that, which ſeems good at preſent, may at length be evil, ar 
introduce ſomething which is ſo (). And as to theproſperizy of them, whoendeavonr 
(4) E T6 iow ror 10. Platin. (6) 8. curyſeſtm. lays ſome aze ſo unmindful of what 
they are about, that they know not ſo much as what they ſay themſelves. "Eioipxorras moxnce by 

Th SKRAyT 2, == -- EIN! u 5 dart Th dre TH i xiniiney, 1 d du 8x axes. (c) The 
very Heathens thought, that the Gods would not hear the prayers of wicked men. 314, happen- 
ing to be with ſome ſuch in the ſame ſhip, when a great ſtorm aroſe and they (being now frighted) 
began to invoke their deities, cries out, Ti, wn dioFwyrer vude i3dds ve, D. L. (4) C. 
Ceſtius ap. Tac, ſays, principes quidam inſtar deorum efſe : ſed neque a diis niſi juſtas ſupplicum preces audirs. 
(e) Sometimes Taioy 5perov Tarric: that is, as Plate paraphraſes thoſe words of Heſfod, Te Suiov mw 
TavTic Forndnic ig} ner, drr i To paiv ior napCdyey Cnpriadi, N. (/) Quid quod ifte cal- 


cul; candore laudatus dies originem mali habuit * Quam multes accept a afflixere imperia? uam mmultos bona 
perdidere, & witimis merſere ſuppliciis ? Plin. 
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to worſhip God ina proper and reaſonable manner, whatever it is, perhaps it might be 
teſs, if they did not; or their misfortunes might be greater: who can be certain of 
the contrary? If theſe gentlemen have any way of diſcovering it, I wiſh they would 
impart their ſecret. In the mean time ſure they cannot expect, that even in the moſt 
imperfect sketch of natural religion the worſhip of the Deity ſhould be omitted: that 
very thing, which hath been principally intended by the word religion (a). 
4. And laſtly, to deliver what remains, ſummarily; Rational beings, or they, to 
who reaſon is the great law of their nature, if they would behave themſelves as above, 
ſhould conſider in earneſt, what a mighty being He is, who by the conſtitution of their na- 
ture has laid them under an obligation of being governed by it, and whoſe laws the ditates 
of right reaſon may le ſaid to be. They ought to keep it well impreſt upon their 
minds, that He is the being, upon whom their very exiſtence depends: that it is He 
who ſuperintends and adminiſters the affairs of the world by His providence : that the 
effects of His power and influence are vilible before their faces, and round about them, 
in all the phenomena of nature, not one of which could be without Him: that they 
ate always in His preſence : that He is a being of perfect reaſon : that, if it be reaſon- 
able that the tranſgreſſors of reaſon ſhould be puniſhd, they will molt certainly, one 
time or other, be puniſhd, c. And then, if they do this, it is eaſy to ſee what ef- 
fect it muſt have upon all their zhoughts, words (b), and actions. 
By what is ſaid here, no ſuperſtition is intended to be introduced: it is only the 
practice of reaſon and truth, which is required: and any thing, that is abt inconſiſtent 
with them, may be freely done, though under the inſpection of our great Lawgiver 


(. Religio deorwm eultu pie cont inetur. Cic. Qui omnia, que ad cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter 
retraftarent, & tanquam relegerent, ſun dicti religioſi, & c. Id. (6) Particularly with reſpec to 
chflomary ſevearing; which, beſide the ill conſequences it has in making oaths cheap, Cc. is a 
great inſtance of diſtegard and itreyerence. For they, who uſe themſelves to it do, at leaſt, make 
the tremendous name of God to ſerve tor an expletive only; and commonly to rude, paſſionate, or 
debauched diſcourſe (aiywy dranripuun Tous irc To dyiaratoy & Filer ivojua, Ph, Fad, 
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SECT. VI. oops Nene; Mankind in Le- 
neral, antecedent to. all human laws. 


F this and the following ſections I ſhall proceed as in the foregoing 


I. Every man hath in himſelf a principle of indiocduction, which See aud 
ſeparates him from all other men in ſuch a manner, as may render him and them ca- 
pable of diſtinct properties in things (or, diſtinct ſuljecti of property). That is, B and 
C are ſo diſtinguiſh'd, or exiſt ſo diſtinctly, that if there be auy thing which B can 
call his, it will be for that reaſon 2 C's: and v. v. what is C's will for that reaſon 
not be B's. The proof of this I put upon every man's own conſcience. Let us 
ſee then whether there is any thing, which one man __ an wy his. 

7611009 2 

II. There are ſome things, to which * leaſt before tbe caſt is . by 3 
ſubjection, compact, or the like) every individual man has, or may have, ſuch a na- 
tural and immediate relation, that he only of all mankind can call them his, 

The life, limbs, &c. of B are as much his, as B is himſelf (a). It is impoſſible for 
C, or any other to ſee with the eyes of B: therefore they are eyes only to B: and 
when they ceaſe to be hi eyes, they ceaſe to be eyes at all. He then has the ſole 
property in them, it being impoſſible in nature, n. eyes of B ſhould ever be the 
eyes of C, 

Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of C: becauſe i it is the application of 
the organs and powers of B, not of C, to the eſſeeting of: ſomething; and 1 
the labor is as much B's, as the limbs and facxltirs made uſe of are his. 

Again, the effe& or produce of the labor of ; is not the effect of the labor of o: and 
therefore this effect or produce is B's, not C's; as much B's, as the labor was B's, and 
not C's (5). Becauſe, what the labor of Bcauſes or produces, B produces by his labor; 

3 (a) O Fre: bene bow, dc ui qui dure. Xen. (5) And therefoee the 3 of 
a man's labor is often till called his laber. So Sttangers ſhall ſpoil his labour: and thew ſhalr eat 
the labour of thy hands in Pſalm. & al. p.. Uliadumque labor veſts Virg. 
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or it is the product of B by his labor: that is, it is B's product, not C's, or any 
other's. And if C ſhould pretend to any property in that, which B only can truly 
call his, he would act contrary to truth (a). 


L“ſtly, there may be 92apy things, which B may truly call it in ſome ſuch ſenſt, 


ot upon ſome ſuch account, as other can; and to which C has no more right than 
D, nor D-than R, Nc. the \property:of which will therefore be in B. Becauſe C 
has no more title than D, nor D than F, Sc. and that, co which every one be- 
ſides B has an equ/ title, no one beſides B can have any title to at all (5), their pre- 
tences mutually balancing and àeHroying each other, whilſt his only remain. And 
in this caſe a ſmall matter, being oppoſed to nothing, will be ſtrong enough to main- 


III. Vbate ter is inconſiſtent withthe general peace and welfare (or good) of mankind, 
is inconſiſtent with chelaws of ba man vature, wrong, intolerable. Thoſe maxims may 
de eſteemd the natural and true laws of any particular ſociety, which are moſt pro- 
per to procure the happineſs of it. Becauſe happymeſs is the end of ſociety and laws: 
otherwiſe we might ſuppoſe #»ubappineſs to be propoſed as the right end of them; that 
is, unhappineſs to be deſirable, contrary to natare and truth. And what is ſaid of 
a particular ſociety is not leſs true, When applied to the wnrverſal ſociety of man- 
kind. Now thoſe things are moſt apt to produce happineſs, which make the mot 
men happy. And therefore thoſe maxims or principles, which promote the general 
rr angqieftlicy, and aw ll. being of mankind, if thoſe words expreſs the happincſi of man- 
kind; (uſt be the er ue laws:of thamatiity, ob the batis of them: and all ſuch practi- 
ces, 28 interfere with theſe; mufi alſoimerfore with thoſe. It is contradictory to ſay, 
that any thing cun be a grnrrul lau of human nature, whichtends only to favor the 
pleaſures of ſome particulars to the prejudice of the reſt, who partake of the ſame 
common nature; and eſpecially if theſe pleaſures are of the lower and brntel kind. 
As u willow of mem ute rote than our j ſo in fixing thepubſic laws of hiinnam nature. 
and what ought#6 be, bt tiot ro beß they muft n reagem be mote reg ardod by a . 
hu of times: for ticte we songdder meh oui as een 
general good of the world, is wrong and morally en. For if mankind may be faid 
in general to be a rational animal, the general welfare of it muſt be the welfare of a 
ps „ Roll bor another man, who pays him for his works Waisen neden not the caſe. 
He may commute them for money, becauſe they. are . , (4) Tanne Sparti vll petrarum 
fic ſe invicem jugulant, ut nemo ex omnibus reſtet, as Latantins ſays in another caſe. ö 
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rational nature: and therefore that, and the Jaws which advance it, muſt be founded 
in reaſon ; nor can be oppoſed by any thing, but what is oppoſite to reaſon, aud 
conſequently to tratb. 

Let us ſuppoſe ſome rule, by which if all mankind would agree to govern them- 
ſelves, it would be in general good for the world: that is, ſuch a practice would 
be agreeable to the azure and circumſtances of mankind. If all men ſhould tranſgreſs 
this rule, what would be the conſequence of ſuch an aniverſal revolt? A general 
evil, or ſomething diſagreeable to our nature and the truth of our circumſtances: 
for of contrary practices there muſt be contrary effe&ts ; and contraries cannot both 
be agreeable to the ſame thing. This then would be wrong by the terms. And as 
wrong it would be in any one man: becauſe all the individuals have right to do 
it, one as much as another; and therefore all as much as any e. At leaſt it is cer- 
tain, that whoever ſhould violate that ve, would coutribute his ſhare towards the 
introduction of univerſal diſorder and 2 1 and would for his part 4 human 
circumſtances to be what they are, public happineſs to be what it is, and the rule to be 
what it really is, as much as if all others conſpired with him in this iniquity and madneſs. 

With what face can any particular man put his own humor or unreaſonable plea- 
ſure into the ſcale againſt ſuch a weight of happineſs as that of all the world? Does 
not he, who thus centers in imſeſ, diſregards the good of every body elſe, and intirely 
ſeparates his injoy ments and intereſts from thoſe of the public; does not he, I ſay, 
{trike himſelf out of the roll of mankind (a)? Ought he to be ond as one of them? 
Ought he not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien and enemy to the common 
happineſs and tranquillity of our ſpecies ? 


IV. Whatever is either reaſonable or unreaſonable in B with reſpect to C, would be 
juſt the ſame in C with reſped to B, if the caſe was inuerted (b). Becauſe reaſon is 
univerſal, and reſpects caſes (c), not perſons. (See ſect. III. pr. II.) 

Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know what is right or wrong in re- 
lation to aher men, is to conſider what we ſhould take things to be were we in 
their circumſtances (d). 

V. In a ſtate of nature men are recgueli in reſpedtof dominion (e). 1 e 
ſent the caſe of parents and their children, and perhaps of ſome few other near relati- 


(a) 'Ardpwriuoppoy Fnpior. Ph, Fud, (b) Nec enim agu judex aliam de ſui, aliam de 
alieng cauſe ,_ ſenientiam fert. Sen. (c) 'Aul raurd wel ys 7 aurey yivueru, Iſoer. (4 } Don't 
12 thy neighbour, till thou putteſt thy ſelf in his place. P. eth. Ze loco nos anf, qu 

ule est, aui irraſeimur. Sen. 2 He was a metre Hatterer, who told , Barnes W hes 39 
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ons. Here let me be underſtood to mean only thoſe, between whom there is ng 
family relation (or between whom all family relation is vaniſhd). 

In a ſtate, where no /aws of ſociety make any ſubordination or diſtinction, me 
can only be conſiderd as men, or only as individuals of the ſame ſpecies, and equally 
ſharing in one common definition (a). And ſince by virtue of this ſame definition ; 
is the ſame to C, that C is to B; B has no more dominion over C than C reci. 
procally has over B: that is, they are in this regard eqza/. 

Perſonal excellencies or defects can make no difference here: becauſe, I. Who 
mult judge, on which fide the advantage lies? To ſay B (or D, or any body elſe) 
has a right to judge to the diſadvantage of C, is to ſuppeſe what is in queſtion, 4 
dominion over him; not to prove it. 2. Great natural or acquired down :1ts may be 
privileges to them who have them: but this does not deprive thoſe, who have leſs, 
of their title to what they have; or, which is the ſame, give any one, who has greater 
abilities, a right to take it, or the uſe of it from them. If B has better eyes than C, it 
is well for him: but it does not follow from this, that C ſhould not therefore ſee 
for himſelf, and uſe his eyes, as freely as B may 41s. C's eyes are accommodated by na- 
ture to his uſe, and fo are B's to his; and each has the ſole property in his own: 
ſo their reſpective properties are equal. The caſe would be parallel to this, if B ſhould 
happen to have better iatellectual fac ulties than C. And further, it Bſhuuld be /tronger 
than C, he would not yet for that reaſon have any right to be his /ord. For C's 
leſs degre2of ſtrength is as much his, as B's greater is his therefore C has as muchright 
to his, and (which is the natural conſequence) to uſe his, as B has to uſe his: that 
is, C has as much right to reſiſt, as B has to impoſe or command, by virtue of his 
ſtrength : and where the right (tho not the power) of reſiſting is equal to the right of 
commanding, the right of commanding or dominion is nothing. 3. Since ſtrength and 
power are molt apt to pretend a title to dominion (5), it may be added further, that 
power and right, ora power of doing any thing, and right to do it, are quite different 
ideas: and therefore they may be ſeparated, nor does one inferr the other. Laſtly, if 
power, qua power, gives a right to dominion, it gives a right to every thing, that is 
obnoxious to it; and then nothing can be done that is wrong. For no body can do 
any thing which he has not the power to do.) But this is not only contrary to what 


has been proved in ſect. I. but to aſſert it would be to advance a plain abſurdity or 


()] Nihil eft unum uni tam ſimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſmet ipſos ſumus, -------= Quecung; ef 
hominis definitio, una in emnes valet, Cic. () When the Romans, in Livy, asked the 
Galls, Quodnam id jus eſſet, agrum a poſſeſſoribus petere, aut minari arma, they anſwerd, ſe in arms 
cg & omnia fort ium virorum eſſe. Like barbarians indeed! 


contradiction 
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contradiction rather. For then to oppoſe the man who has this power, as far as one 
can, or (which is the lame) as far as one has the power to do it, would not be 
wrong: and yet ſo it mult be, if he has a right to dominion, or to be not oppoſed. 
Moreover, that a man ſhould have a rig to any thing, merely becauſe he has the 
power to take it, is a doctrine indeed which may ſerve a few tyrants, or ſome ban- 
diti and rogues, but directly oppoſite to the peace and general good of mankind; 
and therefore to be exploded, by prop. III. It is alſo what the powerful themſelves 
could not allow, it they would but imagine themſelves to be in the ſtate of the weak 
and more defencel/eſ; ; and therefore unreaſonable, by prop. LV. (a). 


VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the happineſs of another. Be- 
cauſe, in the firſt place, this ſuppoſes a dominion over him, and the moſt abſolxte 
too that can be. In the next place, for B to begin to diſturb the peace and happine( 
of C is what B would think z»reaſonable, if he was in C's caſe. In the laſt, ſince 
it is ſuppoſed, that C has never invaded the happineſs of B, nor taken any thing 
from him, nor at all meddled with him, but the whole tranſact ion begins originally 
from B (for all this is couchd in the word begiz), C can have nothing that is 
B's; and therefore nothing, to which C has not at leaſt as good a title as B has; 
or, in other words, nothing, which C has not as much right to keep as B to chim. 
Theſe two rights being then az leaſt equal, and counterpoiſing each other, no al- 
teration in the preſent ſtate of things can follow from any ſuperiority of right in B: 
and there:ore it muſt of right remain as it is; and what C has muſt, for any right 
that B has to oppoſe this ſettlement, remain with C in his andiſturbed poſſeſſion. 
But the argument is ſtil] ſtronger on the ſide of C: becauſe he ſeems to have ſuch 
a property in his own happineſs, as is mentiond in prop. II. ſuch a one as no other 


can have (5). 


VII. Tho no man can have a right to begin to interrupt another man's happineſs, or to 
hurt bim; yet every man has a right to defend himſelf and his againſt violence, to re- 
cover what is taken by force from him, and even to make repriſals, by all the means that 
truth and prudence permit (c). We have ſeen already, that there are ſomethings, which 


() Foſephnz, when he ſays, rior y4 wiv M, & Tap Fngoly inupirare, & rage auger, 
lune reit duvarwriperc, can only mean, that neceſſity, or perhaps prudence, obliges to do this; not 
any law in the triter ſenſe of that word. (6b) Societatis [inter bomines) arftiſſimum vinculum 
eft magis arbitrari eſſe contra naturam, hominem bomini detrahere, ſui commodi cauſa, quam omnta incommoda 
ſubire, &c. Cic. () All this is ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of nature and the abſence of 
human laws. 

a man 
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a man may truly call h and let us for the preſent only ſuppoſe, that there may 
be more. This premiſed, I proceed to make good the propoſition. 

To deny a man the privilege mentiond in it is to aſſert, contrary to trutb, ci. 
ther that he has wo? the faculties and powers, which he has; or that the Author of 
nature has given them to him in vain. For to what end * he them, if he may 
not «ſe them? And how may he uſe them, if not for his own preſervation, when 
he is attacked, and like to be abuſed, or perhaps deſtroyd. 

All animals have a principle of ſelf - preſervation, Which exerts itſelf many times 
with an uncontroulable impctuoſi ity. Nature is niſorm in this, and every where con- 
[tant to ĩtſelf. Even inanimate bodies, when they are acted upon, react. And one may 
be ſure, that no poſition can have any foundation i» nature, or be conſiſtent with 
it and truth (thoſe inſeparable companions), which turns upon nature itſelf, and tends 
to its deſtruct ion. 

Great part of the general happineſs of mankind depends upon thoſe mearr, by 
which the innocent may be ſaved from their crael invaders : among which the op- 
portunities they have of defezd:ng themſelves may be reckond the chief. IT here- 
fore to debar men of the uſe of thefe opportunities, and the right of defending 
themſelves againſt injurious treatment and violence ruſt be inconſiſtent withthe Jaws 
of nature by prop. III. 

If a man has no right to dee, himſelf and what is his, he can have no right to 
any thing (the contrary to which has been already in part, and will by and by be 
more amply proved); ſince that cannot be his right, which he may not maintain 
to be his ri; ht. | 

If a man has no right to defend himſelf againſt inſults, c. it muſt be becauſe the 
aggreſſor has a right to aſ/ar/ the other, and aſurp what is his : but this pretenſion ba 
been prevented in the foregoing propoſition. And, more than that, it includes a 
great abſurdity, to commence an injury, or to begin the violence, being in nature 
more than only to repe// it. He, who begins, is the true cauſe of all that follows: 
and whatever falls upon him from the oppoſition made by the defending party, is 
but the effect of his own act; or, it is that violence, of which he is the author, 
reflected back upon himſelf. It is as when a man ſpits at heaven, and the ſpittle 
falls back upon his own face. 

Since he, whoa begins to violate the happineſs of another, does what is wrong, he, 
who endeavours to obviate or put a ſtop to that violence, 22 — what 
is right, by the terms. 

Laſtly, ſince every man is obliged to conſult his own happineſs, there canbeno 
doubt but that he not only a, but even onght to defend it ( ſe. II. prop, 9. ); in ſuch 
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a manner I mean, as does notinterfere with trarh (. y 6rhisown deſigh c ofbcing.ky 
He ought indeed not to act raſbly, or do more than the end propoſed requires: that is 
he ought by a prudent carriage and wile. forecaſt to ſhut up, be can, the av endes 
by which he may be invaded; and when that cannos be done, to uſe arguments and 
perſuaſives, or perhaps withdraw out of the way of harm: but when theſe meaſures 
are ineffectual or impraQticable, he muſt take ſuch other as he can, and confrout 
force with force, Otherwiſe he will fl in his aut qr and deny rere 
to be happineſs. 

By the ſame means, that a man may defend. A his, U 
deavour to recover what has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken from 
him. For it has been ſhewn already, that the power to take any thing from ano- 
ther gives no rig li to it. The rgb then to that, which has been taken from its 
owner again't his will, remains ſtill where it Was: he may ſtill truly call it Br: 
and if it be %, he may uſe it as br; which if he who, took it away, or any 
other, ſhall hinder him from dying, that man is even here the aggreſlar, and 
the owner does but defexd himſelf and what is his. Beſides, he, who uſes any thing 
as bis, when it is his, acts an che /ide of truth: but that man, who oppoſes him in 
this, and conſequently aſſerts a right to that, which is not his, acts contrary to truth. 
The former therefore does what cannot be amiſs: * what the ton; is wrong 
by that fundamental propoſition, S. 1,,pr. i. it litt 

Then further, if a man hath (till a right to what i is ane or without n 
ſent taken from him, he muſt have a right to the value of it. For the thing is to 
him what it is in value to him: and the right he has to it, may be conſiderd as a right 


to a thing of ſuch a value. So that if the very thing which was taken be deſtroyed, 


or cannot be retrieved, the proprietor nevertheleſs retains his right to a thing of ſuch 
a value to him; and ſomething muſt, be had is lieu of it: that is, he has à right to 
make repriſals. Since every thing is to every man what it is in value to him, things 
ofthe ſame value to any one may be reckond as to him che ſame, and to recover the 
equivalent the ſame as to recover the thing itſelf: for otherwiſe it is not an equivalent. 
If the thing taken by way of repriſal ſhould be to the man, from whom it is taken, of 
greater value than what he wrongfully took from the recuverer, he muſt charge him- 
ſelf with that loſs. If injuſtice be done him, it is done by himſelf, the other has no 
more than what he has a right to. To which add, that as a man has a right to re- 
cover what is his, or the equivalent, from an invader ; ſo he ſeems for the ſame reaſons 
to have a right to an equivalent for the expence he is at in recovering his own, for 


| the loſs of time and quiet, and for the trouble, hazards, and dangers undergone: be- 
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Vill The fel Poſſe ihbing gie/bt' rhe he 792 Seas, f bt 4 „% than an avy 
other man has, or can babe, Tl H and u Ubat Me, Auder Vin, & e lint” Fe or, 


1. till then no Otter trian cati be the 5 poſſe Again; whichls more than. #othing ; 
tince: he comes into ĩt by Gods providenct, a> as it wete dviation. 1. "That, Which 
no man has yet witty Sete ci )/the Arte rod tes withdtit' the Violation, of f an) 
truth. He doth not deny that to be another man's, which is another tran? $ he 
doth; dt theginino interrupt the Müppfrefs dk ty Body, es, DHerore ro) poſſe 
himſt l ci it in nut caro Lr fret it; that. fince Every ma * 55% c fp! con- 
ſult his on happineſs (that is; his own intereſt and ad yantages, Whenever be can 
do it without the violation of trum) not to act conſonautly to this obligation is an 
omiſfion-that would be tbrong. What he does therefore i is right, And then if he 
does righit in taking poſſefion bf N, he ifiuſt from thence be. the rightful elefſor; 

oryit hedomes his.) 3. There are many things,” Which cannot be poſſeſt without 
enltiv ation and WE oofitivanee atid labor Of the firſt pollelſor. "This has generally 
been the caſe df land: : alid thele are indeed more eminently meant by the word 
pofſefſions. NM to deprive 4 man of the fruit of his own cares and ſweat, and to 
enter upon it, as Ip it Was the effect of the 3=%rudrs pains and travel, is a molt 
manifeſt violation of truth. It is aſſerting in fact that to be his, which cannot be 
his. See prop. II. 4. The comrity doctrine, wiz; that prime orctipancy gives no 
right, interferes with prop. III. "for it muſt certainly be inconſiſtent with the peace 
and hoppineſr of mankind in general tobe left in endleſs wars and ſtruggles for that, 
which no man can ever hive Ally right'to; * And yer thus it muſt be, if that doc- 
triue was tue: (becky it bas been demonſtrated/ that per confers no fight; and 
thereforetheſt rig hi to many thing eah on aberue tom the firſt poſſeſſion of them. 

5. If B ſhould endeavour by force (or ſraud ) to eject U Out of the poſſeſſion of any 
thing, which Cinjoys; and obtaind without expel/izg of diſturbing any body, he would 
certainly dothat, which he himfelf would judge unreafonable, were he in C's Place. 

Therefore he acts, as if that was not reaſon with reſpect to O. which would be rea 

ſon in teſpect of B; cotitraty to the tiatare of reaſun, and to prop. IV. 6. Toendea- 
vour to turn a man violently out of his poſſeffions i is the ſame as to command him to 
leave chem, upon pain of fuffeting for non obedience. But this is uſurping a dom:- 
, which he has no "OO" to; and | is contrary to prop. V. 7. No man can expell 

. 


i (9) Nam propris elend herum natura neqʒ illum, Nec me, noc quenquam ftatwit, Hor. 
| another 
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another out of his pofſefſion'without' be ani ch \ntervope his happigeLs: nor can 
any one do this withour e6titravetiirly 100 rrulb e onjaind) n prop. VI. "This therefore 
ſeoures the pofleflorin' his poſſeſſion xd ever! hire zin confir ms his b. tothe thing 
poſſeſt. Laſtly, theFirft poſſeſſor, of Whom l le Wett ſpealmg, Pas undoUWtedly a 
right to defend hg perſon, and ſuch other things as can only be his, againſt the at- 
tempts of any aggreſfor (ſee prop. II.): therefore theſe no one can have a right to vi 
olate. And therefore again, if he cannot be forceably diſpoſſeſt without violence offerd 
to theſe, no one has any right to diſpoſſeſs him. But this muſt be the caſe, where 
the poſſeſſor does not quit his poſſeſſion willingly. The right conſequently muſt 

remain ſolely in lin, vnſeſs he conſents to quit it. "A 
N. The ſutceſors ofan invader, got ihe  pollefſion vrongh lly, m may acquire a zright 
in time (4), by thefaiture of ſuch, as might claim under him who had the right, For 
he; who happens to to be in Riſto When al all theſe are extingh, i is. the. place of 


a prime occupant. 
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IX. 1 title to many hs may be ——_— compact or 6 85 ien („ I Bhas the 


fole rigbt i in lands, or goods, no body h has any right to, ches diſpoſe of them beſides B: 

and he bas a right. F or diſpoſi ing of them is bur uſiug them as / bis. Therefore the 

att of Bin exchanging them foi ſore thing eller beſtow/ngthem upon ©, iger 

not with ruth; 10476 836 es nothing that i re. Nondoss C dg zan thing;ar 

gainlt b or ot wi9 in taking themh.; , he, treats thee as ding (#545 

10 are; 2s t hiogs, ty come, to him by the A of. that. peripn, \ in e is 
gell ch the ſole power of drſpoſung of them. Thus O gets the title ia nocentiy. 

But in the caſe of compact the reaſon, on wich this tranſadtion ſtands, is more ei- 
dent ſtill. For the contractors are ſuppoſed to receive each from other the equivalent 
of that which they part with, or at leaſt what is equivalent to chem reſpedively, or 
perhaps by each party preferable, Thus neither of them is hurt: perhaps bothadvan- 
taged... And ſo cach of them treats the thing: whichrhe receives: upon the iunbeene 
exchange, as being whar 57 ir: better for him, and protòting Hisconvenietice arid haþ- 
pineſs. Indeed he, who receives the value of x any thing, and what he. likes as. well, 
in effect has it bi His property is not dimiuiſhd: hes firuation and matter of it 
dend EET rr 
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as conferred by ſome law (lege); and even thoſe, which accrue, conditione, . os forte, "Fax: ſuppoſe 
the government to have a right of giving them thus, 
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Mankind could not well ſubſiſt without bartering one thing for another : therefore 
whatever tends to take away the benefit of this intercourſe, is inconſiſtent with the 
general good of mankind, c, If a man could find the neceſſaries of life withoutit, 
and by himſelf, he muſt at leaſt, want many of the n of it. 


X. There is then ſuch a thing as property, 2 "> vature ag truth (a): or, FA 
are things, which one man only can, conſi ſtently with nature and truth, call his: by prop, 
U. VII. IX. (0. 5 N 5 | 


XI. Thoſe things, Ee AY owly « one man can ww truly — properly call bis muſt r remain 1 
till be agrees to part with them (if they are] uch, as be may part wit h) by compadt o or do- 
nation; or (which muſt be underſtood) till they fail, or death extinguiſhes bim and 
his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his next man. Becauſe no one can 
deprive him of them without his approbation, but the depriver mult uſe them as his, 
when they are not his, in contradiction to truth. For, 


XII. To hate the property of any 1 thing 42005 to _ the fote right of uſer ing and 4 
of it are the ſame thing : they are equipollent expreſſi ont. F or when it is ſaid, that P 
has the property, or that fuch a thing is proper to P, it is not ſaid; that P and Q or 
P and others have the property pen, limits the thing to P only): and when any 
thing is ſaid to be 47s, it is not faid that oP of it only is his. P has therefore the all 
or all · hood (+) of it, ad conſequently all rhe aſe of i 15 And theri, ince the all of it 

to him, or all that P can have of it, is but the uſe and diſpoſal of ir (4), he who has 
nn and it is his JON 
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(4) Which 2 not give way to opinions of fitneſs, &. The maſter was 1 the tight, vo cor- 
cortected De for adjudging the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the little. He 
was not 12 epwbrlorr@ xpiric, but of property, Ommnium, gue in hominum doctorum diſpmatione verſan- | 
ter, nibil oft preſecto praſtabilius, quam plane intelligi nos ad juſtitiam eſſe natos, neſs opinione, ſed naturi 
conſtitutum eſſe jus. Cie. ' (6b) There is another way of acquiring a title mentiond: 

which is, by the right of wax, as it is called. Sent privata nulla nature 2 ſod aut vereri occupations, ut 
qui quondam in vacua venerunt ; aut victoria, ut qui bello pot iti ſunt, &c, (ic, And ſo in Xenophin it is 
ſaid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken in war, the bodies and goods of the 
people in it are the conqueror's ; and they may poſſeſs them as their own, not Dire. Bur ſure 
this wants limitations. | () Allodium. | WIS) Menu dag nac diaFuxasc 
A iy rxwy Ard oa; 's 6 diive july ixhte Thy diowronriiay 7 Avec, » Tic oaxiatc, Thy d xpnam dan@. 
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Laws indeed have introduced a way of ſpeaking, by which the property and the 
zſafruct are diſtinguiſhd ; but in truth the uſufructuary has a zemporary, or limited 
property; and the proprietary has a perpetual uſufruct, either at preſent, or inrever- 
ſion. Propriety without the »ſe (if the uſe is never to come to the e is 
an empty ſound. 


I have before upon ſome occaſions taken it as granted, that he, who uſes any thing 
as his when it is wot 5 acts againſt ruth, &c. but now I ay further, * 


XIII. He, who SY or diſpoſes of any thing, 4 declare it to be bis. Becauſe 
this is all, that he, whoſe it really is, can do. Borrowing and hiring afford no objec- 
tion to this, When the borrower or hirer uſes the thing borrowd or hired, he uſes 
what is his own for the time allowd; and his doing ſo is only one of zhoſe ways, in 


which the true proprietary diſpoſes of it. 


XIV. To aſurp or invade the property of another man is injuſtice : or, more fully, zo 
take, detain, uſe, deſtroy, hurt, or meddle (a) with any thing that is bis without his allow- 
ance, either by force or fraud or any other way, or even to attempt any of theſe, or aſſiſt 
them, who do, are acts of injuſtice. The contrary ;t0 render and permit quietly to every 


' one what is his, is juſtice. Def. 


XV. He that would not violate truth, muſt acid all injuſtice : or, all injuſtice is rome 


and evil. It interferes with the truths (5) here before laid down, and perhaps more. 


It denies men tq be ſubjects capable of diſtinct properties: in fome caſes it denies them 
to have a property even in their own 4odies, lif: , fame, and the like: the practice of 
it is incompatible with the peace and happrueſs of mankind: it is what every man 
thinks unreaſonable in his own caſe, when the injury is done to himſelf: to take any 
thing from another only becauſe I think I want it, or becauſe I have power totake 


Tay pho rater di öö ver, S. Chryſ. Tirwy wir quo des inuer xipins, ine d d,ðjq v 
Neben duTey ite diptror TaparapCdvoyric, ryoxpirick droinres vourgourte: ae i H - 
ind TurmduTra Tx aracuy u Yomnnave Th r. Luc. e) 26s ie paſen ager, 
tuns eff, & c. Horace, alluding to this truth Ill Tarroc, ſays Plato, iy cipidar r $5 74 E- 
Rialio Tript” Tay erte undiva und gipery und dyen and then proceeds, and Jo vi A 
Tay W Tikas, ia un Alien Tov Kn rαj,N, Arn. In Plutarch the thing is carried farther : where it is 
ſaid, that a man paſſing by another man's door oughc n Primers Un, xa. according to a ſaying of 
Xenocrates, undi Magen & wwe Tins 3 Ter i9Fanuse bus dnnonpiay inlay mines. | () Fartum 
fit, quis alienam rem invito domino conttectat. Juſt. inf. (5) On the contrary let us do 
judgment: Jet us do truth. A ſaying: of Rabbi Jeſus ſon of Levi. And Cicere more than once uſes 


verum for juſtum, veritas for bonitas or probitas. ie 
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it, and will have it, without any title to it, is the higheſt pretence to dominion, and 
dental of our nau equality it is ſetting up arightto gin to diſturb the happineſs 
of others: and laſtly, it is to deny there is any ſuch thing as Pproperty,contrary to truth. 
Brief y, if there be any thing which P can truly and properly call bis, theb, if 
I takes or uſes it without the conſent of P, he declares it to be his for if i it was his 
he could do no more) when it is t. his, and ſo acts a lie (a): in which conſiſts the 
idea and formal ratio of mortal ev ill. 

The very attempting any inſtanceof injuſtice; or aſi/tizg others in ſuch an attempt, 
ſince it is attempting and promoting what is wroxg, is being in the wrong as much as 
one is able to be; or doing what one can to atchieve that Which i is evil: aud to da 
this, by the 2 muſt be wrong and evil. 
Even the deſire of obtaining any thing unjuſtly i is evil: becauſe to Rebire to do e- 
21, by the terms again, is an evilor criminal defir re. If the at follows ſuch a de- 
ſire, it is the child and product of it : and the deſire, if any thing renders the falfil- 
ing of it impraCticable, is the act obſtructed in the beginning, and ſtifled in the womb. 

Let it be obſerved here by way of ſcholion concerning the thing called coveranſn, 5 
that there ſeem to be three ſorts of it. One is this here mentiond: a deſire of bet. 
ting from others, tho it be Anju. This i is wrong and wicked. Another is ati im- 
menſe deſire of heaping up what one can by juſt methods, but without any reaſonable 
end propoſed (5),andonly i on order to tee (e), and as it were hury it (d]: and the more he 
accumulates, the more he craves (e). This alſo intrenches Won truth, and ſeems to 
be a vice. 'But to cover to obtain what is another man's by faſt means, ew ale, 
His coriſent, when i it may contribute to the happineſs of dur ſelyes or families, and p 
haps of the other perſon too, has nothing ſurely that looks unfriendly upon truth, or 
is blameadle, in it. This, i If i it may be called covetouſneſs, i is a virtuous cf elt 
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(a) Account To 7%» wivey #%y Lava, m4 ry d,; ao ig, <ximpry. Epit,”'s words. Fuſtitic 
primum munus eſt, ut ne cui quis noceat, niſi laceſſitus injuria ; deinde, ut communibus pro communibus utatur, pri- 
rain Nui. Cie. This is to uſe things as being what tliex tre. () an. Tart, in I 
tian, dies of hungert (%s e ine A αοπνννHi Ua). Ridiculous enough. (*) Or only robe 
re νν e νννν a Abacharſis ſaid of ſome Gretks," Athen. (4) As that man, in Arhenaus, i in- 
deavaurd literally to do; of whom i it is reporred, that, being much in love with his money, before 
he died he ſyv allowed as much 'of ir'7 as he could (Aara ri gx NY Xpurus are. (e) of 
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them, to a maii that is diy, and drinks falt water, for what he 
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10 138 10-0360 9107 : > ITO (90 N19 + 250112000, 
XVI. When a mau cares _ —_ Ae he. cater ro others,” and eſpetialiy ij 
be delight in ober men ſuffering and make ubem hiciſport, ibis is what I call rn 


elty. And nat to le affrcted with the fuffering «of ober people, #ho they proceed not 
from us, but froni athers, ar from cattſes in which! % are not concerned, is unmerci- 


falneſi. Auron and dumani are che reverſe of theſe,” 0 ! a. 24 
1. II. te, wk rel; igrouſly regards truth — nature, u will mot only, he not unjuſt, but 


bre) not unnerciful, and much leſs cruel, Not to be affected with the affictions of 


others, ſo far as. we know them, aud in Proportion to the ſeveral, degrees and 'Cin- 
cumſtances of them, tho we ate not the cauſes. of them, is the ſame as to conſider 
the afflicted as perſons not in affliction; that is, as being not What they are, or 
(which is the ſame) as being what they are not: and this contradicts matter of fuct. 
One can ſcarce know the ſufferings of another without having at leaſt ſome i 
of them in his mind: not can one have theſe images without being conſcious of the 
and as it were feeling them. Next to ſuffering itſelf is to carry the repreſentation 
of it about with one. So that he, who is nor affected with | the calamities of others, 
ſo far as they fall within his knowledge, may be ſaid ta know and not to know; 
or at leaſt to cancel his knowledge, and contradict his own conſcience. | 
There is ſomething in human nature (a) reſulting from our very make and conſti- 
ration; while'it retains its genuin form, and is not alterd by vitious habits; not pers 
verted by tranſports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or falſe philoſophy (3); ; 
nor oppreſt by ſtupidity and neglecting to obſerve what happens to others: 1 ſay, 
there is ſomething, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, cauſes us to 
ſympathize with them, and almoſt comprehends us in their caſe, It is grievous to 
ſre or heat (and almoſt to Hear of) any man, or even any animal whatever, i in tor- 
ment, This compaſſi un appears eminently i inthem, who upon other accounts are Juſtly 
reckon r- . the 7 of men m9: in n ſome N it appears in almoſt all; DJs even 


(a) Properly called humanity z becauſe nothing of it en writ A beaſt e care, not 
trouble itſelf with the pain of another beaſt. S. Hhaſ. (%) When Sever, lays, clementiam . 
omnes boni praſtal unt, miſericordiam autem vitabunt, he ſeems only to quibble. He has, many other w 


things upon this ſubject. That, fmcrurret ( ſapiens alienisr lachrymis, von acceder, 3855 one uſe of teats: 


they obruin ſuccout een from 4 Stove} (c) AN detbdngore Sdgee. They, ho of 411 
utitets undert alse to imit ade haute moſt, oft werodulm even rheit bros weeping. (See how" Homes 
repreſents h Od. s. 151,---2,---7,"--8, ) The tears of men are in truth very diffeceat from the 


cries and ejaculations of children. They are ſilent freams, and flow from othet᷑ cauſes ; commonly ſore 


tender, or perhaps philoſophical reflexion. It is eaſy to ſee, how hard. heans: and dry eyes come 


to be faſhionable. But for all that, it is certain the glandula lachrymales are not made for nothing. 
ſometimes 


_- 


ſometimes, when they more coolly attend to thin gs, in thoſe hardend and execrable 
monſters of cruelty themſelves, who ſeem juſt to retain only the leaſt tincture of 
humanity that can be. The Pherear tyrant, who had never wept over any of thoſe 
murders he had cauſed among his own citizens, wept when he ſaw a tragedy but 
acted in the theater (a): the reaſon was, his attention was caught here, and he more 
obſerved the ſufferings of Hecuba and Andromache, than ever he had thoſe of the 
Pher.eans; and more impartially, being no otherwiſe concerned in them but as a 
common ſpectator. Upon this occaſion the principle of compaſſion, implanted in 
human nature, appeard, overcame his habits of cruelty, broke through his petri- 
faction, and would ſhew that it could not be totally eradicated . lt is therefore ac. 

cording to nature to be aftefted with the ſufferings of other people: and the con- 
trary is inhuman and natural. 

Such are the circumſtances of mankind, that we cannot (or but very 9 of us, 
God knows) make our way through this world without encountering dangers and 
ſuffering many ev#/s: and thefore ſince it is for the good of ſuch, as are ſo expo- 
ſed or actually ſinarting under pain or trouble, to receive comfort and aſſiſtance 
from others, without which they muſt commonly continue to be miſerable or periſh, 
it is for the common good and welfare of the m4jority at leaſt of mankind, that they 
ſhould compaſſionate and help eachother (4). To do the contrary mult therefore be con- 
trary to nature and wroxg by prop. III. And belide, it is by one's behaviour and 
actions to affirm, that the circumſtances of men in this world are oz what they are; 
or that peace, and health, and happineſ*, and the like, are not what zhey are 

Let a man ſubſtitute himſelf into the room of ſome poor creature dejected with 
invincible poverty, diſtracted with difficulties, or groaning under the pangs of ſome 
diſeaſe, or the anguiſh of ſome hurt or wound, and without helpabandond to want 
and pain. In this diſtreſs what reflexions can he imagine he hoν⁰⸗) have, if he found 
that every body neglected him, no body ſo much as pitying him, or vouchſafing to 
take notice of his calamitons and ſad condition? It is certain, that what it would 
be reaſonable or unreaſonable for others to do in reſpe& of him, he muſt allow 
to be reaſonable or unreaſonable for him to do in reſpe& of them, or deny a mar 
nifeſt truth in prop. IV. 

Ifunmercifulneſs, as before defined, be wrong, no time need to be ſpent in proving 
that cruelty is fo For all that is culpable in unmercifulneſs is containd in cruelty, 
with additions and aggravations. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the ſuffer- 


() Plat, (b) A generous nature pitics even an enemy in diſtreſs. Exori di vi ad- 
cure Lung, xdimee Grta duopumri, Soph. | 
ings 
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ings of others, but caxſes them; or perhaps delighes in them, and (whichis the moſt * 


inſolcut and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a je/# and ſubject of raillery. If the 
one be a defect of humanity, the other is diametrically oppoſite to it (a). Iftheone 
does u good, the other does much evil. And no man, how cruel ſoever in reality 
he was, has ever liked to be reckond a cruel man: ſuch a confeſſion of guilt does 
nature extort; ſo univerſally doth it rejze&, condemn, abhor this character. 


XVIII. The practice of juſtite and mercy is juſt as right, as injuſtice, unmerciful> 
neſs, and cruelty are wrong. This follows from the nature of contraries. Beſide, not 


to be juſt to a man is to be not juſt, or unjuſt to him: and ſo not tobe merciful is 
to be unmercitul, or perhaps cruel, 

Here I might end this ſection: but perhaps it may not be improper to be a * 
more particular. Therefore, 


XIX. From the foregoing propoſitions may be deduced the heinonſneſs of all ſuch crimes, 
as murder, or even hurting the perſon of another any how, when our own neceſſary 
defence does not require it (it being not poſſible, that any thing ſhould be more bit, 
than his own perſon, life and limbs); robbing, ſtealing, cheating, betraying ; defamation, 
detraction; defiling the bed of another man, et cet. with all the approaches and tenden- 
cies to them. For theſe are not only compriſed within the definition of injuſtice, and 
are therefore violations of thoſe truths, which are violated by that ; but commonly, 
and ſome of them always, come within the deſcription of crze/ty too. All which 
is evident at firſt ſight with reſpect to murder, robbery, cheating, ſlandering, &c. 
eſpecially if a man brings himſelſ into the caſe, and views himſelf in his own imagi- 
nation as renderd ſcandalous by calumniators and liers ; ſtript by thieves; ruind in his 
fortunes and undone by knaves; ſtrugglingto no purpoſe, convulſed and agonizing 
under the knife of ſome truculent ruffian ; or the like. 

The ſame is altogether as plain in the caſe of adultery (), when any one (e) inſnares, 
and corrupts the wife of another; notwithſtanding the protection it gains from falſe 


notions, great examples (4), and the commonneſs of the crime ſe). For (the nature of 


matrimony being for the preſent ſuppoſed to be ſuch, as it will appear by and by to 
be) the adulterer denies the property a husband has in his wife by compaQ, the moſt 


(a) Ef honinum nature, quam ſequi debemus, maxim] inimi-:a cru4clitas, Cc. (5) Seu paiv 6 
* rue, AD Y Ar We d AM,. Chryſe. (c) One of the Slſeſſores alienorum matrimonioram, 
as they are called in Val. Max. (4) Palam apparet, adhuc «tate Divi Hieronymi adulterium ca- 
pite ſolere punti e: nunc magnatum luſus eſt, Schol, in F. Hier. ce) For hence follows impuni- 
ty, Cc. The bittet waters ceaſed, becauſe of the multitude of adulterers. Mijhn. 

* expreſs 
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. expre% and ſacred that can poſſibly be made: he does that, which tends to ſubvert 
the peace of families, confounds relation, and is altogether inconſiſtent with the order 
and tranquillity of the world, and therefore with the laws of human nature: he does 
what no man in his wits could think reaſezable, or even tolerable, were he the perſon 
wrongd (a): briefly, he impudently treats a woman as hit own woman (or wife (b), 
who is not his, but another, contrary to juſtice, truth and fact (c). Nor is this ſimple 
injuſtice only, but injuſtice, for which #0 reparation can be made if the injured man 
thinks ſo; as he generally does ( ſee ſect II. prop. I. obſ. 4.) injuſtice accompanied 
with the greateſt crueltey; ſo complicated, as ſcarce any other can be. The husband 
is for ever robbed of all that pleaſure and ſatis faction, which ariſes from the wife's 
fidelity and affection to him (4); preſuming upon which he took her to be not only 
the partner of his bed, but the companion of his life, and ſharer in all his fortunes 
(e): and into the room of them ſucceed painful and deſtructive paſſions. The 
poor woman (F) herſelf, tho ſhe may be deluded (g), and not ſee at preſent her guilt, 
or the conſequences of it, uſually pays dear for her ſecurity and want of guard, the 
husband becoming cold () and averſe to her, and ſhe full of apprehenſions and fears 
(i), with a particular dread of his further reſentment. And their Fairs, in this disjoin- 
ted and diſtracted condition, are neglected ; innocent children lighted, and left unpro- 
vided for, without ſo much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity them ( H, &. 
The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by ſuch impertinent 
fimile's and rakiſh talk, as are commonly uſed for that purpoſe (1). When any one 


() Is, qui nullius non nxorem concupiſcit, idem uxerem ſuam aſpici non vult : & fidei acerrimus exact - 
or, eſt perfidus : & mendacia perſequitur, ipſe perjurus, Sen. (b) His wife Thy #2vT# yurzine, 
(e What a monſter in nature muſt he be, who, as if it was meritorious to dare to act againſt all 
theſe, (to uſe Senecas words again) ſatis juſtam cauſam putat amandi, quod aliena eft [wxor}? (d) Or- 
N „ Wer ien ei, we rd owe wivcy diag Feiperas Tic molxtuoprivnc YIWalnde, a ut di Thar 
Sic irrer, i vx) po 74 0Wucnr@y its dnnorpiwoty dir didanuouiry ardyra Tpirmoy axoppiquy, +, 
puctiy Aub. 5 Mer dy iy deiiy, u T6 , inideixrurs inenvic, A. Ph, Jad. (e) Mar- 
riage is xomavia TayTI. my fig, - d,,hLLlt.lty g wmelcwy A νν Lννννντιit a/]. Iſocr. (f) Ar 
Coy. S. Baſ. (g) "Emaar, id, ſays the penitent woman in Soph. ap. Plat. (U) Ve- 
xv , ν - -TVUa xaxy Foywvor, Soph, (i) Quid enim ſalvi eft mulieri, amiſſa pudici- 
tia ? Livy- (k) Or under ndmnxirec db,“ ̈ die und ici Yee Tpooyspnbiyas Surd paves, A 
Te To Te YnuantoE, i 74 76 Te mouxs. Ph. J. (0% Such as Ariſtippus uſes to Diogenes, ap. 
Athen. Apa 4 Ai T1 001 drorroy danei ina Atoyevic d Es- i, i mperipoy Brunony d, 8 Þ ion. 
al q due, & N Twine Tmernivxarty ; vd Tivo ien. Arc . Senſeleſs ſtuff. Nor is that of the 
adulterous woman in Prov, S. better: where the way of a man with a maid is placed with the way 
of an eagle in the air, of a ſerpent upon a rock, and of a ſhip in the ſea, which makes no trace in 
it, that may be known another time; and therefore ſhe wiperh her mouth juſt out of the bed, and 
then thinks, after that ſhe may ſay, I have done no wickedneſs.See Qa. venag:. 
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wrongs another of his property, he wrongs him of what it is to him, the proprietor: 
and the value muſt be ſet according to what he eſteems it to be, not what the inju- 
ter, who perhaps has no taſte of virtuous pleaſures, may think it to be. (See p. 33. 
obſ. 3, 4-) Nor may theſe thefts be excuſed from their ſecrecy. For 1. the in- 
juſtice of the fact is the ſame in itſelſ, whether known, or not. In either caſe rat 
is denied: and a lie is as much a lie, when it is whiſperd, as when it is proclaimd | 
at the market-croſs. 2. It has been ſhewd ( ſect. II.) that the reQitude of our acti- 
ons and way to happineſs are coincident ; and that ſuch acts, as are diſagreeable to 
truth, and wrong in themſelves, tend to make men ultimately unhappy (a). Things 
are ſo orderd and diſpoſed by the Author of nature, or ſuch a conſtitution of 
things flows from him, that it -2/# be ſo. And ſince no retreat can be impervious 
to his eye, no corner fo much out of the way, as not to be within his plan, no 
doubt there is to every wrong and vitious act a ſuitable degree of unhappineſs and 
puniſhment annext, which the criminal will be ſure to meet with /oxze time or other 
(%). For his own ſake therefore he ought not to depend upon the darkneſs of the 
deed. But laſtly, it can hardly be, but that it muſt be 4icoverd (c). People gene- 
rally riſe in vice, grow impudent and vain and careleſs, and diſcover themſelves 
(d): the opportunities contrived for it muſt be liable to obſervarion : ſome confidents 
muſt be truſted, who-may betray the ſecret, and upon any little diſtaſte probably 
will do it: and beſide, love is quick of apprehenſion (e). 

It will be eaſily perceived from what has been ſaid, that if to murder, rob, &c. 
are unjuſt and crimes of a heinous nature, all thoſe things which have any zendency 
toward them, or affinity with them, or any way countenance them, mult be in their 


degree criminal (f): becauſe they are of the ſame complexion with that which they tend 


to, tho not of the ſame growth, nor matured into the groſs act, or perhaps do not 
operate ſo preſently, apparently, or certainly. Envy, malice, and the like, are cona- 
tus's toward the deſtruction or ruin of the perſon, who is the object of theſe un- 
happy paſſions. To throw duſt (g) upon a man's reputation by :nnxexdo's, ironies, &c. 
may not indeed ſully it all at once, as when dirt is thrown, or groſs calumnies; yet 
it infects the air, and may deſtroy it by a lingring poiſon. To expoſe another by 
the ſtrength of a jeſting talent, or harder temper of face, is to wound him, tho it 


(4) Neme malus felix: minim corruptor, &c. Juv. (5) 'Araridbag@ 4 6 SA „. Plot, 
(e) Kat —_ dy arapayixa xpiyc, Yoeper c0D101n, Lſeer. Maprupiouom---:--1 xaivn % © MU ? © Me- 
yeriySue, Luc, (4) "Hdowi wiv of AE] 3 dragoricantey, Plate, () Quid non ſeutit amor? Ov. 


(f) A v wi ddintir, dnnd To wadt Nhe. A gnome of Democrates, - (g) The duſt of 
an evil tongue. 
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be in an inviſibe place (a). Many freedoms and reputed civilities of barbarian extract, 
and eſpecially gallantries (5),that proceed not to conſummate wickedneſs, nor perhaps 
are intended to be cariied ſo far, may yet divert peoples afſections from their pro- 

per object, and debauch the mind (c). By ſtories or inſinuations to ſow the ſeeds of 
diſcord and quarrels between men is to murder, or hurt them, by another hand, 

Even for men to intermeddle in other peoples affairs, as buſy bodies and 4, 

erioxeru do, is to aſſume a province, which is ot theirs; to concern themſelves 
with things, in which they are vor concernd; to make that pablic, which in it- 
ſelf is private; and perhaps to rob the perſon, into whoſe buſineſs they intrude them- 
ſelves, of his quiet, if of nothing elſe. For indeed this intermeddling looks like ſet- 
ting up a pretence to ſomething further; like an unjuſt attack begun at a diſtance. 

All which declares what an enemy, and how irreconcilable to ruth, this pragma- 

tical humour is. And ſo on. 

If theſe things are ſo, how guilty muſt they be, who are deſignedly the promoters 
or inſtruments of injuſticeand wickedneſs ; ſuch as mercenary ſwearers, and falſe wit- 
neſſes; traders in ſcandal ; ſolicitors in vice; they who intend by their converſation 
to relax mens principles 00 much, and (as it ſeems) prepare them for knavery, 
lewdneſs, or any flagitious enterprize . (a) 

There are other crimes, ſuch as infidelity to friends or them who intruſt us with 
any thing, ingratitude, all kinds of wilful perjury, and the like, which might have 
been mentiond in the propoſition, being great inſtances of injuſtice ; but becauſe they 
are viſibly ſuch, and their nature cannot be miſtaken, I compriſe them in the er cer. 
there. Any one may ſee, that he, who acts anfaithfully, acts againſt his promiſes and 
ingagements, and therefore denies and fins againſt truth; docs what it can never be 
for the good of the world ſhould become an univerſal practice; does what he would 
not have done to himſelf; and wrongs the man, who depends upon him, of what 
he juſtly might expect. So the ungratefu ! man treats his benefactor as not being 
what he is, &c. And the falſe-ſwearer reſpects neither things, nor himſelf, nor the 
perſons affected, nor mankind in general, nor God himſelf as being whaz they are. 
All this is obvious (e). 


() He that publickly ſhames the face of his neighbour; has no ſhare in the world which is to 
come. Maim, & ſim. paſ. For, according to the Few!/h doctors, he who does this breaks the ſixth 
commandment. JAbarb, (b) See how chaſt the Romans were once. Quo matronale decus vere- 
cundie muniment o tut ius elſſet, in jus vocaati matronam corpus ejus attingere non permiſerunt, ut invielata ma- 
nũs aliens tactu ftola relinquerctur. Val. M. And it is told of P. Manus, that triſti exemplo pracepit ¶ fi- 
lia ſue), ut non ſolum virginilatem illibatam, ſed ctiam ofcula ad virum ſincera perſerrer, Id. (c) Q 
to autem pr aſtant ior eſt animns corpore, tanto ſcelerat ius corrumpitur. S. Auſt, (4) *Oura uow u 
Avipact d T0 idee xaxcy it mrdvras den Qirovertiviec, . F. Baſe, * (e) omnes enim immenorens 
beneficii oderunt. Cic. And the ſame may be ſaid of the unfaithful, perjured, &c. SECT 
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SEC . WII. Truths reſpecting particular So- 
cieties of Men, or Governments. 


J. M AN ts a ſocial creature : that is, a i ugle man, or family, cannot ſubſiſt, or 
not well, alone out of all Society, More things are neceſſary t ſuſtain life, 
or at leaſt tomakeit in any degree pleaſant and deſirable, than it is poſſible for any 
one man to make and provide for himſelf merely by his own labor and ingenuity. 
Meat, and drink, andclothing, and houſe, and that frugal furniture which is abſo- 
lutely requiſite, with a little neceſſary phyſic, ſuppoſe many arts and trades, many 
heads, and many hands. If he could make a ſhift in time of health to live as a 
wild man under the protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon ſuch fruits, herbs, 


roots, and other things, as the earth ſhould afford, and happen to preſent to him; 


yet what could he do in /ickreſ7, or old age, when he would not be able to ſtir 
out, or receive her beneficence. 


If he ſhould take from the other ſex ſuch a help, as the common appetite might 
prompt him to ſeek, or he might happen to meet with in his walks; yet {till if 


the bands are doubled, the warts are doubled too: nay more, additional wants, and 


great ones, attending the bearing and education of children. it 
If we could ſuppoſe all theſe difficulties ſurmounted, and a family grown up, and 
doing what a inge family is capable of doing by it ſelf; ſupporting themſelves by 
gardening, a little agriculture, or a few cattle, which they have ſome how got, and 
tamed (tho even this would be hard for them to do, having no markets, where 
they might exchange the produce of their husbandry, or of their little flock, or herd 
for other things; no ſhopsto repair to for tools; no ſervant, or laborer to aſſiſt; nor 
any public invention, of which they might ſerve themſelves inthe preparation of their 
grain, dreſſing their meat, manufacturing their wool, andthe like); yet ſtillitisonly 
the corteæ of the man, which is provided for: what muſt become of the interior part, 
the minds of theſe people? How would thoſe be fed, and improved (a)? Arts and ſci- 
ences, ſo much of them as is neceſſary to teach men the uſe of their faculties, and 
unfold their reaſon, are not the growth of ſingle families ſo imployd. And yet 


(«) Quid ergo, anima nullane habet alimenta propria ? an eius eſes ſcientia nobis viderur? S. Auſt. 
for 
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for men to lay out all their pains and time in procuring only what is proper to 
keep the blood and humors in circulation, without any further views, orany regard 
to the nobler part of themſelves, is utterly incongruous to the idea of a being for- 
med for rational exerciſes. | 

IF all the exceptions againſt this ſeparate way of living could be removed ; yet as 
mankind increaſes, the little plots, which the ſeveral families poſſeſs, and cultivate, 
mult be inlarged, or multiplied : by degrees they would find themſelves ſtraĩtend: 
and there would ſoon be a colliſion of intereſts, from whence diſputes and quarrels 
would enſue. Other things too might miniſter matter for theſe. And belide all 
this, ſome men are naturally troubleſome, vitious, thieviſh, pugnacious, rabid ; and 
theſe would always be diſturbing and flying upon the next to them : as others are 
- ambitious, or covetous, and, if they happen to have any advantage or ſuperiority in 
power, would not fail to make themſelves yet greater or ſtronger by eating up 
their neighbours, till by repeated incroachments they might grow to be form1dable (a). 

Under ſo many wants, and ſuch apprehenſions, or preſent dangers, neceſſity would 
bring ſome families into terms of friendſhip with others for mutual comſort and de- 
fence: and this, as the reaſon of it increaſed, would become ſtronger, introduce 
ſtricter ingagements, and at laſt bring the people to mix and unite. And then the 
weak being glad to ſhelter themſelves under the protection and conduct of the more 
able, and ſo naturally giving way for theſe to aſcend, the ſeveral ſorts would at 
length ſerele into their places, according to their ſeveral weights and capacities with 
reſpe& to the common concern. And thus ſome form of aſociety mult ariſe : men 
cannot ſubſiſt otherwiſe. 

But if it was poſſible for a man to preſerve life by h:»ſelf, or with his petit com 
pany about him: yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely berrer for him, 
and them, to live in a ſociety, where men are ſerviceable to themſelves and their 
neighbours at the ſame time, by exchanging their money, or goods, for ſuch other 
things as they want more; where they are capable of doing good offices each for 
other in time of need; where they have the protection of laws, and a public ſecurity 
h againſt cheats, robbers, aſlaſſines, and all enemies to property; where a common force 
or army is ready to interpoſe between them and foreign invaders; and where they 
may injoy thoſe d;/coverries which have been made in arts and learning, may improve 
their faculties by converſation and innocent conflicts of reaſon, and (to ſpeak out) 
may be made men. | | 


. 


(a) Alter in allerius exitium levi * ducitur, Sen, 


It, 
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If, when we have the privilege of ſociety and laws, we can ſearce preſerve our 
own, or be ſafe, what a woful condition ſhould we be in without them ;expoſedto 
the inſults, rapines, and violence of unjuſt and mercileſs men, not having any ſancta- 
ary, any thing to take refuge in? So again, if notwithſtanding the help of friends 
and thoſe about us, and ſuch conveniencies as may be had in cities and peopled 
places, we are forced to bear many pains and melancholy hours, how irkſome would 
life be, if in ſickneſs or other trouble there was no body to adminiſter either remedy 
or conſolation? 

Laſtly, ſociety is what men generally defire. And tho much company may be at- 
tended with much vanity, and occaſion many evils (a); yet it is certain, that abſolute 
and perpetual ſolitude has ſomething in it very irkſome and hidious (5). Thus the ſo- 
cial life is natural to man; or, what his nature and circumſtances require. 


II. The end of ſociety is the common welfare and good of the people aſſociated. T his 
is but the conſequence of what has been juſt ſaid. For becauſe men cannot ſubſiſt 
well, or not ſo well, ſeparately, therefore they unite into greater bodies: that is, 
the exd of their uniting is their better ſubſiſtence; and by how much their manner 
of living becomes better, by ſo much the more effectually is this end anſwerd. 


III, A ſaciety, into which men enter for this end, ſuppoſes ſome rules or laws, ac 
cording to which they agree all to be governed, with a power of altering or adding to 
them, as occaſion ſhall require. A number of men met together without any rules, 
by which they ſubmit to be governed, can be nothing but an irregalar multitude. 
Every one being ſtill ſui juris, and left intirely to his own private choice, by what- 
ever kind of judgment or paſſion or caprice that happens to bedetermind, they muſt 
needs interfere one with another: nor can ſuch a concourſe of people be any thing 
different from an indigeſted chaos of diſſenting parts, which by their confuſed mo- 
tions would damnify, and deſtroy each other. This muſt be true, if men differ in 
the ſize of their underſtandings, in their manner of thinking, and the ſeveral turns 
their minds take' from their education, way of living, and other circumſtances; ifthe 
greateſt part of them are under the direction of bodily affettions ; and if theſe differ 
as much as their ſhapes, their complexions, their conſtitutions do (c). Here then we 
find nothing but confuſion and wnhappinefs. 


(a) Ariftotle tays a good man would be neither 4e, nor r9aJgn@. This is juſt. Therefore 
Seneca ſeems to go a little too far, when he writes Omnes amicos habere operoſum efſe, ſatis eſſe inimicos 
non habere. (b) Za ouvaywraſncy's arlgurgy, S. Baſe (c) Man is, in Greg. Naz.'s 
words, To TeaulgoraTatoy F ge, S TouxinuTaloy, Such 
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Sucha combination of men therefore, as may produce their common good and hapi 
neſe, muſt be ſuch a one as in the firſt place, may render them compatible one with ano. 
ther: which cannot be without rules, that may direct and adjuſt their ſeveral motions 
and carriages towards each other, bring them to ſome degree of uni for mity, or at leaſt re- 
ſtrain ſuch eæcurſiont and enormities, as would render their living together inconſiſtent. 

Then, there muſt be ſome expreſs declarations and ſcita to aſcertain properties and 
titles to things by common conſent : that ſo, when any altercations or diſputes ſhall 
happen concerning them (as be ſure many mult in a world ſo unreaſonable and prone 
to iniquity ), the appeal may be made to their own ſettlements; and by the application 
of a general undiſputed rule to the particular caſe before them it may appear, on 
which fide the obliquity lies, the controverſy may be fairly decided, and all mouths 
eternally ſtopped. And then again, that they may be protected and perſevere in 
this agreeable life, and the injoyment of their reſpective properties be ſecaredto them, 
ſeveral things muſt be forecaſted by way of precaution again foreign 1mvaſ/ions ; puniſh- 
ments mult be appointed for offexces committed amongſt themfelves, which being 
known may deter men from committing them, &c. Theſe rules, methods, and ap- 
pointments of puniſhments, being intelligibly and honeſtly drawn up, agreed to, and 
publiſhd, are the mutuai compacts (a) under which the ſociety is confederated, and 
the /aws of it. 


If then to have the members of a ſocicty capable of ſubſiſting together, if to 


have their reſpective properties aſcertaind, if to be ſafe and quiet in the poſſeſſion of 


them be for the general good of the ſociety, and theſe things cannot be had without 
laws; then a ſociety, whoſe foundation and cement is the public good, mult have 
ſuch /aws, or be ſuppoſed at leaſt to deſign ſuch. 

As to the making of any further laws, when the public intereſt and welfare re- 
-quire them, that is but repeating the ſame power in other inſtances, which they made 
uſe of before in making their firſt laws : and as to altering or repealing, it is certain 
the power of making and unmaking here are equal. Beſide, when men are incorpo- 
rated and live together for their mutual good, this end is to be conſiderd at oe 
time as much as at another; not only in their firſt conſtitution and ſettlement. 


IV. Theſe laws and determinations muſt be ſuch, as are not inconſiſtent with natural 
juſtice. For 1. To ordain any thing that interferes with truth is the ſame as to 
ordain, that what is true ſhall be falſe; or v. v. (5). which is abſurd. 2. To pre- 
tend by a law to make that to be jaſt, which before and in itſelf was »»jxft, is the 
fame as to ordain that which interferes with truth: becauſe juſtice is founded in 


(a) les #54 vo R ow" xy xown Dene, th. (') Nou@ is! 73 WIGY luperre, Sieb. 6 Plat. 


truth 
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truth (as before), and every where the fame (). Therefore, 3. by a law to enact 
any thing which is »azara/ly unjuſt is to enact that wich is abſurd; that which 
by ſect- I. is morally evil; and that which is oppofite to thoſe laws, by which itis ma- 
nifeſtly the will of our Creator we ſhould be governed (). And to enact what is thus 
evil muſt be evi indeed. Laſtly, to eſtabliſh injuſtice muſt be utterly incomſiſtent with 
the general good and happineſs of any ſociety ; unleſs to be unjuſtly treated, pilled, 
and abuſed can be happineſs (). And if ſo, it is utterly inconſiſtent with the end 
of ſociety ; * it ĩs to deny that to be the end of i it, which't is — Gn of it. 

V. ad Frriery ' lrmized by laws ſuppoſes ee and a — pee that 
ir, it ſuppoſes a government of ſome form or other, Becauſe," where men are toa@by 
rules or laws for thepublic weal, ſome muſt of neceſſity be appointed to judge, when 
thoſe laws ate tranſgreſt, and how far; to decide doubtful caſes;and the like: there muſt 
be ſome armed with authority :o æecatethoſe judgments, and to paniſb offenders: there 


muſt be perſons choſen not only to puniſh and prevent public evils, but al ſd to do 


many other things, which will be required in advancement of the publie good: and 
then the power of making ae w latus, and abrogating or mending ld ones, as experience 
may direct or the caſe at any time require, as alſo of providing preſently and legally 
for the ſafety of the public i in time of ſudden danger, muſt be lodged lomewhere. 

If there are no executors of the laws, the laws cannot be executed; and if fo, 
they are but a dead letter, and equal to nowe : and if the 198i has none it is in- 
deed 10 ſociety, or not ſuch a one 4s is the ſubje&' of this pro iti tion. * Guardians 
and executors of laws are therefore the vitali ot a ſociety, without which there can be 
no circulation of juſtice init, no care of it taken, nor cant continue. And fince men 
can be but in one place at once, there muſt de 1 or theſe tango to 
rho. noe and extent of it. 8550 = | "Fu? 


(1 10 Fig} aint 6 1 7 dn 


J \& d. 13226 0 bn Wael 
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rule dle. Ari. (17 Even the Hearhens* believed, that above all uma 2 ye * 
were dyparrta x'a5 06h 14) ,,; which mortals ought not to ttanſgteſs: & 74 Tr 5 5 4x 
Die h hed Tims £3 rar. Soph, | Nee f regnante Tarquinio nulla eat Roms ſexipta le de Hapriis it- 
circo non contra-----legemn ſempiternam Sex, | Terqunim bir Lucretiano—gttnlirs) Prat enim ratio profes a 
rerum natura, & ad refte faciendum impellens, & a delicte e u . iuc put lex et, aun 
feripta eſt. ſed tum cbm orta eff. Ora autem ſimul oft cum alte doin 12 35. rant poreftar 
of dane ſementii aths. jafls} un bens ſffbagits Had ud SHB wy M na fend, ur; Gus male 
pernicioſaq; ſunt, habeantwy pro boni, ac ſalwtaribus? "am i cu, cnn J a _ 7, 3 bonds au- 
lem facere non poſſit * male} Cic. i} | U. nt: Tort no 1 nt b 
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And further, ſince the congerns of a whole ſociety, and ſach things as may fall 
within the compal5 of a ſtatute book, are various, requiring ſeveral ſorts and fizes 
of abilities, and lying, one above another in nature; ſince not onlj private men want 
to be mſpedted, but even magiſtrates and officers themſelves, who (tho they oft for- 
' get it) are ſtill bat men ; and ſince the whole ſociety is to be ove, one compat 
y: Iſay, ſince the ca e is thus, there muſt be men to act in ſeveral. elevations ang 
qualities as well as places, of which the inferior ſort in their ſeveral, quarters mul 
act immediately under their, reſpective ſuperiors; and ſo this claſs of ſuperiors in 
their ſeveral provinces under others above them; till at laſt the aſcent is terminated 
motion are communicated through the whole body. An army may as well be ſup- 
poſed to be well diſciplined, well provided, and well conducted without either 
general or officers; as a ſociety. without governors and their ſubalterns, or (Which i; 
the ſame), without-ſoze fora of government, to anſwer the end of its being. 
2 VI. A may may part. with ſome of his natural rights, and put himſelf under the go- 
wernment of laws, and:thoſe, who in the ir ſeveral ſtations are intruſted with the execu- 
tion of them, in order 10 g in the protection of them, and the privileges of a regular ſociet). 
Becauſe by this he doth but exchange one thing for another, which he reckons equi- 
valent, or indeed referable by much; and this he way do without acting againſt azy 
trath.. For the lil erties and natural rights, Which he exchanges, are hir ows, and 
therefore no other man's propetty is denied by this: nor is the nature of happineſ 
Anied to be what, it is, face it is happineſs which he ain, at in doing this. On 
the contrary, he would rather offend againſt erurb, and deny happineſs ta be what f 
is, if he did not do it; eſpecially ſeeing, that here his ow happineſs coincides with 
the genera! happineſs and more convenient being of the kingdomor commonwealth, 
where his lot falls, or his choice determins him to live. 
If the queſtion ſhould be asked, what natural rights a man may part with, or hcw 
Far he may part with, them; the general anſwer, I think, may be this. Some things 
are eſſential to our being, and ſome it is nt in aur . power to part with. As to the 
reſt, he may depart from them ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the end, for which he 
does this: not farther, becanſe'beyorid that lies a eontradiction. A man cannot give 
\#way dhe nerutef right Aug Property be has in any thing, in order to preſerve or f. 
lain that property: but he may conſent to contribute part of his eſtate, in order to 
Preſerve the r4/}, whenotherwi@it might a/ / be loſt; to take his ſhare of danger in 
defence of his country, rather than certqnly periſh, be inſlaved, or ruind by the 
-conqueſt or oppreflion of it; and the like. 
VII. Men 
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« VII. Men may become members of a ſociety (i, e. do what is mentiond in the fore- 
going propoſition) by giving their conſent, either explicitly, or implicit iy. That a man 
may ſubject himſelf to laws, we have ſeen. If he does this, he muſt do it either 
in his own perſon; or he muſt do it by ſome proxy, whom he ſubſtitutes in his room 
to agree to public laws; or his conſent mult be collected only from the conformity 
of his carriage, his adhering to the fociety, accepting the benefits of its conſtitution, 
and acquieſcing in the eſtabliſnd methods and what is done by virtue of them. By 
the two firſt ways he declares himſelf explicirly; and dire&#ly:, nor can he after that 
behave himſelf as if he was no member of the ſociety, without acting as if he had 
not done what he has done. And this is the cafe not only of them, who have been 
concerned in the fir/# formation of any government, but alſo of them, who have 
in the ſa d manners (4) given their conſent to any ſ#bſeqzent acts, by which they 
ownd, confirmed, and came into what their anceſtors had done, or who have by 
oaths put themſelves under obligations to the public. By the /aſ# of the three ways 
mentiond a man's conſent is given indeed implicitly, and leſs direQly ; but yet it is 
given, and he becomes a party. For ſuppoſe him to be born in ſome certain king- 
dom or commonwealth, but never to have been party to any law, never to have 
taken any oath to the government, nor ever formally to have ingaged himſelf by 
any other act᷑. In this caſe he cannot methinks but have ſome love and ſympathy for | 
that place, which afforded him the firſt air he drew; ſome gratitude towards that con- 
ſtitution, which protected his parents, while they educated and provided for him; 
ſome regard to thoſe obligations, under which perhaps they have laid him, and with 
which limitations as it were they ( or rather the Governor of the world by them) 
conveyd to him his very life. 

If he inberits or takes any thing by the laws of the place, to which he has no ta- 
defeaſible right in nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he could not 
tell how to get, or keep, without the aid of laws and advantage of ſociety ; z then, 
when he takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with. it he takes, and owns the 
laws which give it him. 

| Indeed ſince the ſecurity he has from the * of the country in n reſpect of his 
perſon, and rights, whatever they either are, or may happen to be hereafter, is-the 
general equivalent for his ſubmiſſion to them, he cannot Tn that mA * 
obliged in equity to pay hit. | 
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Nay, laſtly, his very continuing and ſertling in any place ſhews, that either he lie 
the conſtirntion, or likes it better than any other, or at leaſt thinks it better in 5%, 


circumſtances to conform to it than to ſeek any other: that is, he conſents to be 
comprchended in it ()). | 


VIII. When a man is become a member of a ſoctety, if he would behave himſelf Ate 
cording to truth, he ought to do theſe things: vit. to conſider property as founded not 
only in atare, but alſo in ſaw; and men's eie, to what they have, as ſtrengthend 
by that, and even by his ow# conceſſion and covenants; and therefore by ſo much the 
more inviolable and facred : inſtead of taking ſuch meaſuresto do himſelf right, when 
he is moleſted, or injured, as his own prudence might ſuggeſt in a ſtate of nature, 
to confine himſelf to ſuch ways as are with his own conſent markt out for him - and, 
in a word, to behave himſelfaccording to his/#b-rdimation or place in the community, 
and to obſerve the laws of it. For it is containd in the ie of a law, that it is in- 
terided to be obſerved: and therefore he, who is a party to any laws, or profeſſes him- 
ſelf member of a ſociety formed upon laws, cannot willingly tranſgreſs thoſe laws 
without denying laws to be what they are, or himſelf to be what he is ſuppoſed or 
profeſſes himſelf 20 be : and indeed without contradicting all or moſt of thoſe eruchs 
conlind' in the foregoing propoſitions. 


es i. Ts 0 of thoſe things, which the laws of | oY place take no coynizance of or when 1 
they do tale copnizance of ibem, the benefit of thoſe laws cannot le had (for ſo it may ſome- 
times happen. I ſay, in reſpect of ſuch things), he who is 4 member of 4 ſociety in other 
reſpeetsretains his natural liberty,is ſtill as it were in a ſtate of nature and muſt endeavour 
10 at? according to truth and his beſt prudence. For in the former caſe there is nothing to 
limit him, by the ſuppoſition, but truth and nature. And in the orher it ĩs the ſame as 
if there was nothing; ſince in efe# there is no law, where no e Fector benefit from ĩt is 
to be had. As, for example, if a man ſhould be attacked by thieves or murderers, and 
has no opportunity or power to call the proper magittrate or officer to his affiſtance. 

T here is azhrrdcaſe, which perhaps may demand admiſſion here: and that is, when 
laws are plainly contrary to truth and natural juſtite. For tho they may paſs the uſual 
forms; and be ſtyled laws; yet; fince no ſuch law can abrogate that law of nature 
and reaſon, to which the Author of our being hath ſubjected us, or make falſhood 


+ (4) Plato ſays, when any man has ſeen our form of government, Ge. and remains under it, Vn 
 Qauity Wr. Wuonoynmivas Tyw i. 
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to be truth; and two inconſiſtent laws cannot beth oblige, or ſubſiſt together; one 
of them malt give way; and it is eaſy to diſcern, which ought to do it (a). 


Thete temains vie truth more 16'be annexed here, which 2 be contradicted by 
the practices atid pretenees of. Enthafiaſts OF 21 


: 


X. The ſocieties intendedin this ſecbin;ſuch as n . may de · 
fend themſelves againſt other nations: or, war may lawfully be waged in defence and for 
the ſecurity of a ſociety, its members and territories, or for reparation of injuries. For if 
one man may in a ſtate of nature have a right to defend himſelf, ( ſee ſect. VI. 
prop. VII.), 29 may, or three, and ſo on. Nay, perhaps two way have a double 
right, three a threetoldſright, r. At leaſt if the righe be not greater, the concers 
is greater: and there will be more reaſon, that two, or three, or more ſhould be 
ſaved, than one only ; and therefore that two, ot three, or more ſhould defend them- 
ſelves, than that one ſhould. And if this may be done by men in a ſtate of na- 
ture, it may be done by them when confedera ted among themſelves: becauſe with 
teſpect to other nations they are ſtill in that ſtate. 1 mo ſo. far as they have not In 
limited themſelves by leagues and alliances. 

Beſide, if a man may defend himſelf, he may defend himſelf by W 
thinks moſt proper, provided he treſpaſſes againſt no truth; and therefore, by getting 
the aid and aſſiſtance of others. Now when war is levied in defence of the public 
and the people in general, the thing may be conſiderd as if every particular man was 
defending himſelf with the aſſiſtance of a// the reſt, and ſo be turned into the ſame. 
caſe. with that of a /ingle man. 

In truth the condition of a nation ſeems to be. much * Ge with That 2 a 
ſingle perſon when there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had; and what one 
man may do to another in ht poſition, may be done by one nation or politie body 
with reſpect to another: and perhaps by this rule, regard being had to what has been + 
deliverd in ſect. VI. the juſtice of foreign wars may be not untruly eſtimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of ſociety, if not the greateſt; and in a 
particular and eminent manner involves in it defence againſt foreign enemies, And 
whoever fignalizes himſelf, when there is occaſion for his ſervice, merits the grate 
ful acknowledgements and celebrations of his country-men : ſo far atleaſt as he acts 


an and with a public ſpirit, and not in purſuance only of re vier. 


(= lad falt e exiſtimare omnia juſta eſſe, que ſcita ſint in popmlorum inftitmis, am Jill lt 
populorum juſſis, fi principum decretts, fi ſintentiis judicum, jura conſtitucrentur, jus eſſet larrocimari : iat, ada 
terare : jus, teſtamenta falſa ſupponere, fi hac ſuffragtis ant ſcitis multitudinis probarentur. Cic. (5) Ma- 
nicheans of old, and ſome moderns. 

As 


7 
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As to thoſe wars, Which are n by men out of e (a), merely to in- 
large empire, or to ſhew the world, how terrible they are, how many men they 
are able to lay, how many flayesto make (0), how many families to drive from their 
peaceful habitations, and, in ſhort, how much miſchief and milery they are able to 
bring upon mankind; theſe are founded upon falle notions of glory: imbelliþdin- 
deed by ſervile wits and miſplaced r (Pol condenmed by all true philoſophy 
and religion. 


5 E C T. VIII. Ti TIN concerning F 1 OY and 


Relations. 


Hs ſection ſhall begin as relation itſelf does, with marriage. 

I. The end of marriage is the propagation of mankind, and joint happineſs of the 
couple intermarrying, taken together ; or the latter by itſ H (c). The difference of the 
ſexes, with the ſtrong inclination they have each to the injoyment of the other (4), 
is plainly ordaind by the author of nature for the continuance of the ſpeties, which 
without that mult be ſboh extinguiſhd. And tho people, when they marry, may 
have many times not ſo much the increaſe of their family in their deſign or wiſhes, 
as the gratification of an importunate appetite; yet ſince nature excites the appetite, 


and that tends to this end, nature (or rather its great Author) may be ſaid to 


* _ an end of the 1 4 ng the PRs and bride themſelves do not. 


MIS 9g TOUT Ch fd 4 

() Like choſe N BY R wi; of whom it is- aun; that, animadvrraã apud Herenlis 
templam magni Alexandri imagine, ingemwuit 3 quaſs prrt #ſns ignayiam ſwam, quod nihil dum 4 ſe memorabile 
attum eſſet in «tate qui jam Alexander orbem terrarum ſubegiſet. Syuet,, (6b) Some go to war d- 
Tw in} Sipay g xuwnrpeolay d19perruy, Plat. Not out of neceſſity, and in order to peace; which is 
the true end of wat. Heat, tre 11% dyaper, (Artiſt. Ia bellurs ſuſcipiatur, at nihil alind quam 
pax 9 Cie. ( 0 A, pere 8 A of riurorollac XA ouwvomBaoiy, 4nd + 7 
due Tov Glov, aN. Arif. (4) *Avrdol l qinie Jordi xane gen de. arIpwr@r 3 71 
vo rubVeriiity wii N roririney. Id. Oc fn eint 488 Tpoc $auTay # oidupey i- 
S r 75 74 JiMG 15d - 150 a affe T@ jc Tpeg Tas fu Nes. S. Baſe. 


And 
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And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies the aforeſaid end of 

marriage, or is (as in many caſes it can oulj be) the end a9), the joint Happineſs 
of the cenjugei, no body can be ſuppoſed to marty in order and on ſet purpoſe to 
make him or herſelz+appy: no nor 'without's' preſumption of being ore happy. 
For without an apprehenſion of ſome degree of happineſs to accrue, or what preſents 
icſelf to the imagination as ſuch, and is taken for ſuch, what can induce people to al- 
ter their condition ? Something there muſt be, by which' (however things prove up- 
on trial) they 24. to better it. And indeed if uheit cieu once ire ſuch, ds may 
inable them to maintain a family, and provide for children, without difficulties and 
an over burden of cares, and if they in goad earneſt reſolve to behave themſelves as 
they ought, and reciprocally to be helpful and loving each to other; web comfort and 
happineſs (5) may juſtly be expected from this intimate union i) the interchange of af. 
fections, and a conſpiration of all their counſels and meaſures(#); the qualities and abi- 
lities of the one ſex being fitted and as it were tallying to the wants of the other. 
For to paſs over in ſilence thoſe joys, whichare trueſt when moſt conceald (e), many 
things there are, which may be uſeful, perhaps neceſlary to the man, and yet require 
the delicater hand or nicer management and genius of the w/ an (F): and ſo, viciſſim, 


(4) That ſure is 4 hard law in Plue, which injoins dTix45 d, dpdpac Sxliag dene cn 21 8. 
Ac4T0 &v ον,⁰ 9449344 76 GTracir, That mentiond in S. Hhared,) lays otherwiſe: Debitum con ju galt, ime 
gravida uxere, uri perſalus Many opinions are taken up upon light reaſons. Wheu Oele, 
_Lucanus ſays, Ahhat Tec dude, I T4 tyarts 4: T4; iter rac Tx, The wit d det defaprivac <a 
Spare, NX ndovic irene dedachy Tuubignaey, 4% Tix Us Toy ul xeivoy diauaric, oj vue, how doth 
he know that they were not given for both theſe ends, in a regular way ? And ſo when Clemens A- 
lex, ſhews his zeal againſt Tac «xxprec oTopetc, Thy v, THe ever euurniay, oc, adding, n 48 ndo- 
vs, xdv & pdur π⏑νν , Tapdroule ivr, xa. he does this becauſe q Marge andye ter iider vue 
- drJoar 3 and then cites a-text to prove this, which is nothing to the purpoſe, not Thelieye any where 
to be found. Ou ide + nayoy, ids mir Jauray, (Quem interpretem fc, fit Clemens neſcio. Gent. 
. Herv.) Certainly the Fews underſtand their lawgiver otherwiſe. See hom that Debituns Conjugale men- 
tiond in the law is explaind by :Maim, in bilk, 3/b Nor are the ſuffrages of Chriſtians wanting, 
Dems, cum cateras animantes, ſuſcepto farts, maribus repugnare voluiſſet, ſolam-omniuns mul ierem patientem u- 

ri fecit; n, feminis repugnantirons, libida cogeret vtros aliud appetere, & e. that is, that the man and 
wife might be kept inſeparably together. Caf. (6) Ka m6 A I dn, 4:76 ich er 
TeduTy Th Quid. Arif. Sicut viri convenire ſolent cum wearibus 3 Heut cos inter ſe decet comvenire, Reſp. 
bhokm. * (e) "Epmen-==--xaSdrep vec Cue * THIUAR -ι,jẽGuaνννν dppaboloray. Pb. x. 
(4) True love is to be found in marriage, or no where, Iii 9160 2x imicarai, dxx” imifuxives 
'iver, S. Chryſ, Nuditate derefti cor tegit ; a homely, but true Uaying of a ruin commentator. 
(e) Lud factre turpe non eff made occulte z 1d dicere obſcanum eft. Cit. © () Bey F ben 5 
 Imienthe, & ivory Thy Word ite xomuvins wapapoSiny 'rapite: T6 dydjl, a>xna 5 o Tels dxnoke diree 
"TA Tis iautic xptiay iidetferas, «>. S. Chryſ. aun 
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the woman cannot but want many things, which require the more robuſt and ac- 
tive powers or greater capacity of the man (a). Thus, in lower life, whilſt the wheel, 
the needle, Sc. imploy ver, the plough or ſome trade perhaps demands the muſcles 
and hardineſs of bim: and, more generally, if he inſpects domeſtic affairs, and takes 
care, that every thing be provided regularly, ſpent frugally, and injoyd with neatneſs 
and advantage, be is buſied in that profeſſion, or the overſight and improvement of 
that eſtate, which muſt ſuſtain the charge of all this; he preſides, and directs in mat- 
ters of greater moment; proſeryes order in the 3 by _m_ and — govern. 
ment, S. . 

As then I founded the greater 7 of men upon the 3 convenience, which 
attends their living regularly together: ſo may I found this 4, but ſtricter alliance be- 
tween the man and the woman in their een 0 Nature has a further aim, 
the preſervation of the kind. 


II. That MArTIAges a) are - made by ſome 7 AR comtradt,u9 w,or oath (and theſe perha ps at- 
ereri with ſome Pledge, o. or 122 rites (4), by which the | parties mutually ingage to live 
10 ether 


BD if 


\ (4) Aly procu Te iy, & Ion ire Aude, & privanic* imtpriom ov 4anatic, big r RE, u 
, Idi. Ar. () See the converſation between Iſchomathns and his wife in Xenoplon, (-)Tho 
Plato (like mot of the old Greeks and Roman») among many very fine things hath now and then ſome 

© that are weak, and even abſurd; yet I cannot think, that by his communicy of women he meant any 

thing like that, which is ſaid, ap. Athen. to have been practiſed v Tir, Tpuzu rar ; 
or that his thought could be ſo groſs, as Lactant ius repreſents it: Scilicet ut ad eandem malicrem mul- 

11 viri, tan uam canes confluerent, For thus, property being taken out of the world, a great part of 

virtue is extiaguiſhd, and all induſtry and improvements ate at an end. And beſide that, many of 

' the moſt ſubſtantial, comforts and innocent delights of this life are deſtroyd at once. Si omnes omui- 


um fucrint & mariti, & paires, & waeres, & liberi, qua iſta conſuſio generis humani oft . Quiz aus vir mulicrem, 


aus mulier virum diliget, miſt habitaverim ſemper na ? ni devota mens, & ſcruata inuicem fides in- 
druiduam fererit caritatem, & c. ld. However it muſt be confeſt, that Plato has advanced more 
than was conſiſtent with his own gravity, or” with nature. The beſt excuſe to be made for him, 
that 1 know of, is that in Athenens, *Fomey d NA {th rere den * Sgrele ve nec vine, An- 
* reg d auTE a zt: or perhaps to ſay, that he was ſo intent upon ſtrengthening and 

defending his common-wealth, that he forgot, if men muſt live after his manner, there would be 
" little in it worth defending, | After all, his meaning to me is not perfectly clear. (4) Every 
one knows how marriages were made among the Romans, conſarreatione, coemptiont, ſu : of which 
ways the two former were attended with many ceremonies : and the legitim tabella or at leaſt con- 
ſent of friends (which could not be given without ſome ſolemnity) preceded all, asſpicia were uſu- 
ally taken, public notaries and witneſſes aſſiſted, &c. Among the Greeks men and women were 
eſpouſed- by mutual promiſes of fidelity: beſide which there were witneſſes, and dotal writings 


fo 5 
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together in love, and to be faithful, aſſiſting andthe lite, each to other, in all circumſtan- | 
ces of health and furtune, till death parts them (a), I take for granted. For all nations have 
ſome form or other upon theſe occaſions: and even private contracts cannot be made 
without ſome words in which they are containd, nor perhaps without ſome kind of 
ſignificant, tho private, ceremony between the lovers; which loſe nothing of force 
with reſpect to them by their being both parties and witneſſes themſelves. Something 
mult paſs between them, that is declarative of their intentions, expreſſes their vows, 
and binds them each to the other. There is no coming together after the manner of 
man and wife upon any other foot. | | fi * 


ſon (H/ the mixture of their fortunes (c), andthe junt-relation they have to their childrex 
(4), all ſtrengthen the bonds and obligations of matrimony. By every ac done in purſuatice' 
of a covenant, ſuch as the matrimonial is, that covenant-is ownd, ratified; atid as 
it were made de integro, and repeted. | DM.. 
Poſſe ſſion is certainly than nothing. When this therefore is added to a for- 
mer title, the title muſt needs be corroborated. TAP Us : 
| When to perſons throw their a//into oneſtock as joint-rraders for life, neither of 
them can conſiſtently with truth and honeſty take his ſhare out and be gone (i. e, 
diſſolve the partnerſhip) without the concurreuce of the other; andſornetimes it may. 
not be eaſie, perhaps poſſible, to do it at all. Each therefore is even by this bound, 
and becomes obnoxious to the other. 3 S 
And as to the preſent caſe, if the marriage be not altogether unfruitful, ſince bozb 
the parents are immediately related to the ſame child, that child is the medium of a 
fixt, unalterable relation between them. For, being both of the ſame b/ood-with the 


III. That intimate union, by which the conjuges become poſſeſt each of the other”s 17 


IT © 4 


(Spang); at the wedding, ſacrifices to Diana and other deities, and the yapuiaior ive; and af- 
tet that, perhaps the being ſhut up together, eating the xudw14oy, a formal avo;s gane, C. The 
eſpouſals of the F-ws have. been performed by mony, contract, and by conſummation : the cere- : 
monies accompanying which may be ſeen particularly in Shalbb. ar, with the additions of R, Mo, 
Iſerles (Eben. ez.) And (to paſs by other nations) the form of ſolemaization of matrimony, and” 
the manner, in which perſons married give their troth each to other among us, are extant in our 
public offices : where they may be ſeen by ſuch, as ſeem to have forgot what they are. (a) Con- 
nubio ſtabili. Virg. (5) And they ſhall be one fleſh, becauſe that is the way that male, and fe- | 
male are joined in nearneſs of fleſh, ---becauſe it is an undivided thing. In Reb. „he.. (e) Ad 
Ty xl xomwria Tgoaina pdrige reit yaubriy us wit ela r, x4T4y 44uibvog + draultacy, 
I vs wip® dhe, S vd mip@ dnnimprer, dnnd T4 Whey iy 6 a9 2h, 5 und aanirpioy, Plat. (4) Tur- 
& Tixya de ca. Arift. j 
ru 74 Tixya Joe iff X child (a), 


child (a), they themſelyes come to be of the ſame blond: and ſo that relation, which 
at  firlk was only moral and legal, becomes natural; a des in — — 
* ms or. be diſannulled. It follow. now _ Fit | 


IV. —— — 24 theres 15 nitele or u Proſpect of t true — . the * (0% 
ad eſpecially if there are plain preſages of unhappineſs ;aſter marriage adultery ; all king; 
of infidelity ; ; traniferring that affeftion, which even under the decays of nature ought 10 
preſerve. 17 Pee es and never zo degenerate (at worſt) but into a friendſhip of à ſuperior 
tina (c), and the like, are all wrong ( 4) Becauſethe fort of theſe is belying ones own 
ſenſe of things, and has an air of diſtraction; or however it is to act as if that was 
the leaſt and molt trifling of all tranſactions in life, which is certainly one of the 
greateſt and moſt delicate. And to offend in any of the other ways is to behave, as 
if the end of marriage 1 was not what it is; as if no ſuch league had been made be- 
tween the perſons married, as has been made, actually, and ſolemnly, and is till ſub- 
fiſting between them; as if they were not poſſeſt each oſ the other; their furtunes not in- 
teryowen; nor their children ſo equally related to them, as they are; and therefore the 
misbehaviour, being repugnant to truth, is à ſin againſt it, and the mighty Patron of it. 

If the moſt expreſs and ſolemn contracts, upon which per ſons, when they marry, 
do ſo far depend, as in confidence of their, being re/gioufly, obſerved to alter quite 
their condition, begin a new tbred of life, and riſque all their fortune and happineſs : I 

if ſuch ſacred compacts as theſe are allowd to be broken, there is an end of all 
faith: the obligation of oachs (not more binding than marriage vows )ceaſes ; no in- 
ſtice can be adminiſterd, and then what a direful influence mult this have upon the af- 
fairs of mankind upon that, and other accounts (e)? A 


4a) In reſpect of which that in Plutarch particularly is true. H odbeie laiyrur din 85 owiud T wy * 
u,, by” if ina r e e rafton, x vlan, xotvor dugoTipuc. Yonde To 141i uo (*) Se- 
 erates ab adoleſcentulo quodam conſultus, uxorem duceret, an ſe omni matrimonio abſtineret, reſpondit, Virum 
corum Feiſt, aturum penitentiam. Nie te, inquit, ſolitudo, hic orbitas, hic generis imteritus, hic hares alienus ' 
excipiet © illic perpetua ſolicitudo, contextns amn liberorum eventus, Val. M. (<) Xœν 
ruun d liae radon d 0 dioddrwres TG nNoyious T6 qiadiv 5, 76 dyaray immer ure. Plat. 
(d) It is viſible that polygamy, pellicate, &c. muſt be included here. They are not only inconſiſtent 
with our forms and the very letter of the matriage-cont tact, but with the eſſence of marriage, which 
lies in ſuch a union and love as can only be between tue. Ariffotle doth not allow there can be e- 
ven 3 friendſbip between more than two: much leſs therefore, perfect love. Heeg Th bikers 
vr Thy TeXiuay e, 1 Sd, waTip of ipzy H ,. Eth. "Eg: 70 Yi e «ui. 
dl. (e) Facunda culpa ſacula nuptias Primim inquinavert, & genus, & domos. * eue derivata 
lader * n popmlumque fluxit, Hor. 


Allowance 
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Allowance, by ſect. IV. ought to be made for inabilities, and involuntary failings, 
A perſon's age, health eſtate, or other circumſtances may be ſuch, and without any 
fault, that he or ſhe cannot do what they would; or perhaps inſtead of that one 
of them may come to want the pity and aſſiſtance of the other. In this caſe (which 
requires the philoſophy and ſubmiſſion proper in afflictions) it is the duty, of the 
one not only to hear with, but alſo to comfort, and do what may be done for the 
other. This is part of the happineſs propoſed, which conſiſts hot”only in Poſitive 
pleaſures; but alſo iti leſſening pains and waits; whilſt the pair have each in the 
Saler a refuge at hand. 

N. 1 have deſignedly forborti to mention that dnthority of 4 husband 0 over. his 
wife, which is uſually given to him, not only by private writets, but even 
lavvs; becauſe I think it has been carried mach tos high. I would have them lire 
1 far upon the level, as ( according to my conſtant leſſon) to be governd bor b by 
reaſon (2). If the mus reaſon be ſtronger; or his knowledge and experiencegredter 
(as it is commonly ſuppoſed to be), the woman will be obliged upon that ' ſeorg! to 
pay a deference, and ſubmit to him (6). | 8 * 

' Having now conſiderd the ax and woman böse themſelves, T proceed in che 
order of nature to conſider them as parents; and to ſee (in a fe propoſitions fol- 
lowing ) how things will be carried between zhem and their children, as alſo betweeh 
other relations, coming at firſt from the ſame bed, if truth and matters e 1 to 
be named, where the argument ſhall call for them) are not denied. 

ticem l: 0 s var 

v. Parents ought to educate their miles, tale the 10 care Fun aal 0h 
deavour to provide for them, ana be alibays ready to aſſiſt them. Becauſe otherwiſ they 
do not earry themſelves towards their children as being what they are, ch laren and 
zbeirs :\ they do not do what they would deſſre to have done to cbemſr it werd 
they again to paſß through that feeble and render ſtats, bor perhaps whit has been doine 
to them (c): and beſide, they tranſgreſs the lau eſtabliſned by nature for the preſer · 
vation of the race, which, as things are, could not without a parental care 'and aß- 
fection be continued; a lau, which is in force rr ee 
fav i there is vcaſion for i. „ D212 203 a 

059d 21 91 o! mn: = bo: nne 11 


1 * fer, * 4 27 eee a Se ee e Ata bete eee 
dera 3 5 TULTIQUEITE Ti wnoie. Pla. (A ſentence, which deſerves to be written in letters of gold.) 
Ou ov Tdi. 9. Taia'----iTs ov if S bse , 5 1 au Y otnediaoTruyte Ap, * 
(% Kare ven of dpperec h, & Toic , dySpaTots, A e Tois d, Ce. dpxx00. Plato. 
Dieg. L. (c) Hevn, di gu qijar Aci. rarer Thur itdpuar wdpa, Eur. Pa 

ves alendo nepotum nutriendorum debito (fi quis eſt pudor) alligaverunt, V. M. 
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Not to do what is here required, is not barely to act againſt truth and nature, 
not only ſuch an omiſſion as is mentiond in ſect. I. pr. V. but a henious inſtance of 
crueltiy. If any one can deny this, let him better conſider the caſe of an infant, 
negletted, helpleſs, and having nothing ſo much as to ſolicite for him, but his crres 
and, (that which will do but little in this world) his :»zocexce : let him think what it 
would be to turn achi/4, tho a little grown up, out of doors, deſtitute of every thing, not 
knowing Whither to fly (a), or what to do; and whether it is not the ſamg thing, if he 
be left to be turned out by any body elſe hereafter, or (in general) to conflict with 


want and miſery: let him reflect a while upon the c ircumſtances of poor orphans (h) left 


unprovided for, to be abuſed by every body (, c. and then let him ſay, whether 
it is Poſſible for aparent to be ſo void of bowels, as not to be moved with theſe conſide-· 
rations; or what pit het he deſerves, if he is not. If any of them who have been thus 
abandond, and turned adrift, have done well, thoſe inſtances ought to be placed among 
particular providences; as when a veſſel at . without pilotor layer, happens tobe 
blown into the port. wy 
Not only the care, but the cont care of parents is. conntred.” leſt death ſhould 
prevent them; death, which skips none, and ſurpriſes many. Not to remember 
this, and act accordingly, is in practice to ene one of the moſt certain and 
obvious of all truths. 
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rity over them lodged by nature in s the parents: I mean, —＋ nature of the caſes is ſucha as 
neceſſarily; requires there ſhould be in the parents an authority over their children in order 
to their good. At firſt if ſome body did not nurſe, feed, clothe, and take care of 
children, the interval between their firſt and laſt breath would be very ſhort. They, 
on whom it is incumbent to do this, are undoubtedly their parents: to do this is their 
duty by the foregoing propoſition. But then they mult do it as they can, and ac- 
cording to their judgment: and this is plainty. an act of authority, to order and dif- 
poſe of another according to one's Judgment, ther it be done according to the beſt 
of one's judgment. 

As the child grows up, the caſe is ſtill the ſame ee or other, füll he ar- 
rives at the age reckond mature; and very often longer. He is become able per- 
85 7 to walk by himſelf, bat what path tockools hoTnows ver cannot Aline 
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42) Incertu⸗ a” fata ferant, whi ſiſtere detur, in the poer* 8 language. 1 (/) See that moving 


deſcription of the Hg ipparixir in Homer. (e) I could never think of that Arabic ſaying 
without pity, The barber [Alchagam] learns to ſhave upon the head of an orphan. 


his 
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his ſafety and his danger, his advantages and diſadvantages; nor, in general, good 
and evil: he muſt be warned, and directed, and watched ſtill by his parents, or forte 
body intruſted by them, or elſe it might have been poſſibly much better for him 
to have expired under the man. $ hands, and prevented the effects of his own 
ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himſelf capable of governing 
himſelf, by how much the more he thinks himſelf capable, by ſo much the leſs ca- 
pable may he be, and the more may he want to be governed. The avenues of ſenſe 
are opend : but the judgment, and intellectual faculties are not ripend but withtime 
and much practice. The world is not eaſily known by perſons of adult abilities; 
and, when they become tolerably acquainted with it, yet they find things in it ſo 
intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times hard for them to reſolve, what 
meaſures are fitteſt to be taken: but they, who are not, or but lately, paſt their 
nuts, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any extent of knowledge, or to be, if they are 
left to themſelves, any thing elſe but a prey to the villain who firſt ſeizes upon them. 
Inſtead of judgment ànd experience we find commonly in youth, ſuch things as are 
scmotelt from them, childiſh appetites, irregular paſſions, peeviſh and obſtinate hu- 
mors; which require to be ſubdued, and taught to give way to wholſom counſels. 
Young people are not only obnoxious to their uu humors and follies, bur alſo to 
thoſe of their companions. They are apt to hearken to them, and to imitate one 
anothers, miſconduct: and thus folly mingles with folly, and increaſes prodigioudſly. 
The judgment therefore of the parents mult (till interpoſe, and prefi de, and guide 
through all theſe ſtages of 1 10 FROG and youth; acco rding to rbeir power 
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. Theſe things. are fo in fact, and. A parent“ cannot 00 ee lip Ru the duty! 

ſed upon him in the preceding propoſition, if he acts ſo as to ph them: bur 

he cannot act ſo as not to deny them ( that is, ſo as to Tubdue the paſſions of the 

child, break his ſtomach, and cauſe him to mind his inſtructions ) without ſome ſort 

of diſciphne, and a proper ſeverity; at leaſt very rarely ( 7777. 
To all this, and much more that might be urged, muſt be ſuperadded, that the 

fortunes of e PE. manner of ſerring © out in the world depending (eur om 


05 For certainly, when i can m _ ds 1 potins — * nene. rel y 6k; 
aliens metw, Ter. a 2 0 1 
monly) 
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monly) upon their parents, their, king mult —_ this x account ks their director: 
ud gobers their affairs. 79) 
N. z. It appears now from the — that « even 1 — not properly a 
Auminion over their cbilaren, ſuch as is iutended ſe. VI. prop. V. from which this 
parental authority is a very different thing. This only reſpects the good of the chil- 
.dren, and reaches not beyond the means, which the parents, acting according to the 
beſt of their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find molt conducive to that end: but 
dominion only Ro, the ui of the lord, and is of the ſame extent with his pla- 
ſure. Parents may not, by virtue of this authority, command their children to do 
any thing which is in itſelf evi: and if they do, the children ought not to obey (a). 
'Nor may they, do any thing, what they pleaſe, to them. They may not kill, or 
maim, or expoſe them (): and when they come tobe men or ue, and are polleſt 
of eſtates, which either their parents (or: any body elſe) have given them, or they have 
| acquired by their own 3 management, or Ma they have the ſame 2 in 


— 11 


have (c). So that what occurs in the place abovementiond remains firm, notwi 
ſtanding any thing that may be objetted from the caſe of parents and children. And 
moreover, 
N. 2, They, who found monarchy i in paternal authority, gain n little advantage with 
reſpect to deſpotic or abſolute p wer. A power to be exerciſed for the good of ſub- 
F jets (like that of parents for the good of their children), and that principally, where 
they arc © ihcapable of helping themſelves, can only be derived from hence. The fa- 
ther of his country cannot by this way of reaſoning be demonſtrated to be the abſo- 
Tate lord (4) of the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the people, to diſſ poſe of them as 
he pleaſes (e). The authority of parents goes #02 thit length. Beſide, if a patent hath 


an authority oyer his children, it doth not follow, that the rl eſt ſoz ſhould have the 


fame pothodity, ben what it wut, over his brorhers and Met: and much leſs, that 


353 10 2t 
. (s nase br. 3 Abele, vento, ebe 4 5 Woes Toi 22 at 1 "re F or ral. Et 
0) The batbarity of the thing at length put à top to the cuſtom of expoſing children: but ir trad 
been practiſed by the Perſians, Greeks: cc. N,‘ la only reſtrafud it, but did not aboliſh it. 
For it a jmd ie citirene ꝙniy, an, Gp aries igen, & SoyaTipar TH Tparoy irc; Nm 
2 5, Ad, EW yea Teor, give, a 4 Yirgero radios Sure, za. Dion, Hal. * 
me Sraca, we id, [ny ifeviay reren 448 UT, 8 5 wage Kt 4 Ble Xeffor, ©. N. 16; 
(c) Paipzice didi fot iH Carr ir F Tanipuy, dA Th yeruatet, T4 TwuaTrt F —_ 
8, 41 Cdxurras hianivivas ve rargdow Sandidoras, Id, Theſe are inſt ances of ſuch laws, as hould 


— uu by prop. IV. ſe. vii. (4) Rome patrem patria Ciceronem libera dixit. up. (c) n- 
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the heir of the firft parent ſhould in ſucceeding g generations have it over all the col. 
lateral. The very relation between them ſoon vaniſhes, ha comes. at laſt in effect 


to nothing, and this notion with it. el 


VII. As parents are obliged to edurate "OY childien, de. 6 Alber 1160 2 boa 
der parents as the immediate authors (authors under the firſt and great Cauſe (a) of 
their being; or to ſpeak more properly, of their being torn, © F-kriow children are apt 
(not very, reſpectfully, or prudently), ta ſay; that their parents did not beget them 
for their ſakes, whom they could not know before they were born, but for their. 
own pleaſure. But they, who make this 2 pretext for their diſobedience, or diſre- 
gard, have not ſufficiently thought, what pain, what rronabie, how many riger and 
cares (b), what charges, and what ſelf denialt parents undergo upon the ſcore of 
their children: and that all theſe, if parents only ruſnd into pleaſure, and conſule- 
ed nothing elſe, might eaſily be ayoided, by negledting them and their welfare (ec). 
For as to thoſe parents, who do * let them ſpeak for war x mall Sos 
be their advocate. rab: | 


VIII. A great ſubmiſſion a and many grateful 2 == eck — piety 
are due from children to their parents. For if there is an authority in parents (as be · 


fore) this muſt be anſwerd by a proportionable ſubmiſſion. on the other ſide: ſince 
an authority, to which 10 obedrence is due, is, equal to 10 authority... oats 

If the thought of annihilation be generally dilagreegble, as it ems to be, then merel * 
to be conſcious of exiſtence muſt have in it ſomething defi rable (4): And if ſo, 
our parents muſt be conſiderd as the authors, or at leaſt the inſtruments of zhaz good 
to us whatever it is: which cannot be done, unleſs they are treated with * 
en and great regard, being to us what no other in, or ever can be. | 

Cod, as the firſt cauſe of all beings; is often ſtyled metaphorically, or in a r 
ſenſe of the word, the Fatber of the world, or of us all: and, if we behave out ſelves 
towards Him as being ſuch, we cannot (according to ſect. V. pr. XIX. n. 3.) but 
«dere Him. Something analogout, tho in a low degree, to the caſe between God and 
his offspring there ſeems ty be in the caſe berween parents and their children. If that 
requires divine aw this will demand a great e reverence (e). Nor can 


(a) Thoſe three things concur in the forming of them. S. Hbared, 00 — — . 
7 poſſent Inſerere, & patrias intus deprendere curas. (c) I confeſs, in Senecas words, minimum oe 


beneficium patris matriſqz coneubitum, nfs acceſſerms alia, 75 proſeyuerentur loc initium_muneris, & aliis of- 
ficiis hoc ratum ſacerent. (4) To dioSdrewwdau , G7 F ih ad dur: gion 55 49 n 


g. Arift. The ſenſe of life (of being alive) ſeems to be ſomething more than what Seneca calls 
muſcarum ac vermium bonum. () Oi mana A Pujpdiuy vighol, AN. -154 wy Irs Tara TIO 
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believe, that a child, who doth not honor his parent, can have any diſpoſition to 
worſhip. his Creator (a). That precept of honoring parents, to be found in almoſt all 
nation and religions, ſeems to proceed from ſome ſuch ſentiment : for in books we 
meet with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that ot wor/hipping the Deity 
(6). In laying children under this obligation they have all conſpired, tho ſcarce in 
any thing elſe (c). 

The admoni tions of a parent muſt be of the greateſt weight with his children, if 
they do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had repeted occaſions to conſi 
der things; and obſerve events; hath cooler paſſions, as he advances in years, and ſces 
things more truly as they are; is able in a manner to predict what they themſetves will 
deſire to have done, when they ſhall arrive at his age; may upon theſe accounts, 
ordinarily, be preſumed to be a more competent judge than themſelves (4); and laſtly 
from his relation to them muſt be more ſincerely inclined to tell them truth, than 
any other perſon in the world can be ſuppoſed to be (e). I ſay, if young people refle& 
well upon theſe things, they cannot in pradence, or even kindneſs to themſelves, but 
pay the utmoſt d-ference to the advertiſements and directions of a parent. 

And to conclude, if parents want the aſſiſtance of their children, eſpecially in the de 
clenſion of their age, and when they verge towards a belpleſs condition again, they 
cannot deny or withhold it, but they mult at the ſame time deny to requite the care 
and tenderneſs ſnew id by their parents towards them in heir helpleſs and dangerous 
years; that is, without being angratefui; and that is, without being just, if there 
be injuſtice in ingratitade (f). Nor (which is more ſtill) can they do this without 


(4) Mes judicio p era. fundamentum eft omnium virtutum. Cic. The ſame author reckons among thoſe 
things, that are laudable, parentem vereri ut deum (neq; enim multe ſecus parens liberts). Ou du d- 
a gab rid uk ie dis tigers Y l pere carywplac N mxuyupenitec, Plat. (40% nder 
aiyuot S ddven, ac yortugs THANV fre des e Tea Tyy 3 3 Mtyigny 5 T% oye, 3, ms Tov @y71v g ve- 
A Arvids. Plut. Torkwy Tian! mera Thr Tgec Ocir diutipey irzfe [(Mavoic). Foſ. We indeed uſu- 
ally divide the two tables of Maſes's law ſo, rhat the fifth (Honor thy father and thy mother) falls in 
the ſecond : but the Fews themſelves divide them otherwiſe; dt d * wp h²e yougne mr dpx3r 
Oi £ rariga a aprt, To 5 r yortic, XX. Ph; Jud. Agreeably to this, Foſephns fays 
that dt diana aoyo were written upon two tables, aye Tire * ue ixeTipay I E,: Abarbanel tec- 
kons the fifth commandment the laſt of the firſt table; and ſays their Hhakamin do ſo : and in 
the offices of that nation theſe commandments are mentiond as written in the tables of the Prnta-. 


teuch. (c) Prima igitur & optima rerum natura pietatis eſt magiſtra, &c. Val. M. (4) 0 
xe, 1 rdyr' dgaiger, T6 7% Troridner Thy inigifuny, Plat. (e) Ask thy father, 
and he will tell thee : 4 thy father, and hr will bet thee Deut. (f) algen d dy wrong yo 


vori q dns” irt te dαι,c , Z Toic etTiotc 1% de r 5 xa2 dry Fro, Ariſe. 
Among the ancients S$girTipa and rg reckond due. And he, who doth not requite to his pa- 
rents the good that they have doge him, is called zar Fe by way of emphaſis, the wicked in 
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denying what they may in their turn require of their children (a). In effect they do 
thus by their actions deny that to have been, which: has been; and thoſe things to 
be poſſible, which may be hereafter. 

Not only bodily infirmitics of parents, but ſuch decays of their mindt as may hap» 


pen, ought to pitied, their little haſtineſſes and miſtakes diſſembled, and their de- 
fects ſupplied, decently (5). 


IX. That 5:4 or affedtion; on both ſides, which naturally and regularly is in parents 
towards their children, and viciſſim (c), ought to be obſerved ond followd, wheu there is 
no reaſon to the contrary. 

We have ſeen before, and it is evident from the terms, that ſenſe ought to govern, 
when reaſun does not interpoſe; i. e. when there is 0 reaſon, why it ſnould not. If 
then this 5-233 or mutual affection be an inward ſenſe of the caſe between parents and 
children, which, without much thinking upon it, is fe/z by them, and ſits upontheir 
natures (4), it may becompriſed in prop. XIV, and XV. of ſect. III. But whetherit 
is or not, the ſame may be ſaid (which muſt be repeted in another place) of every 
aſfection, paſſion, inclination in general. For whenthere is no reaſon, why weſhould 
not comply with them, their own very ſolicitation, and the agreeableneſs we appre- 
hend to be in complying, are preporderating arguments. This muſt be true, if ſome : 
thing is more than nothing; or that ought to be granted, which. there is no reaſon to 
deny. So that if this -:2y5 be only taken as a kind of attraction, or tendence, in 
the mere matter of parents and children; yet (till this phyſical motion or ſympathy 
ought not to be over - ruled, if there be not a good reaſon for it. On the contrary, 
it ought to be taken as a ſuggeſtion of nature, which ſhould always be regarded, 
when it is not ſuperſeded by ſomething ſuperior; that is, by reaſon. But further, 
here reaſon doth not only not gainſay, by it's ſilence conſent, and ſo barely leave 
its right of commanding to this bodily inclination; but it comes in ſtrongly to 
abet and inforce it, as deſignd for a reaſonable end: and therefore not to act accord- 
img io it is not to act according to reaſon, and to deny that to be which is. 


X. The ſame is true of that affedtionubich other relations naturally bovis in ſome pro- 
Portion or * egcb * other. To this r ought to TIN themſelves 


"(a). Tes xe yirs , et rue voveie, Jobs A* be er ne * To; "o52v7 | dug, tier. 
(5) [That epithet pins (pins na: ſhines in Virgil: (c) Poſita oft inter parentes ac likeros honefta conten- 
tent io, dederint majora, an receperint, Sen. (4) That is, methinks, a moving deſeription in &. 
Baſil (Higi i,.) of a conflict which a poor man had within himſelf, when he had ns other way 
leſt to preſerve life but by ſelling one of his children. 

1 * where 
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where reaſon does not prohibit. The proof of this aſſertion is much the ſamewith 
that of the foregoing mut. mutand. 

The foundation of all natural relacion is laid in marriage (a). For the husband and 
wife having ſolemnly attachd themſelves each to other, having the ſame children, in- 
tereſts, c. become ſo intimately related as to be reckond united, ne fleſh, and in 
the laws of nations many times one perſon (h). Certainly they are ſuch with reſpe& 
to their poſterity, who proceed from them jointly (c). The chilaren of this couple 
are related between themſelyes by the mediation of the parents. For every one of 
them being of the ſame blood with their common parents, they are all of the ſame 
blood (truly conſanguinei), the relations, which they reſpectively bear to their parents, 
meeting there as in their center. This is the neareſt relation that can be (4), next to 
thoſe of man and wife, parents and their children, who are immediately related by 
contract or rather continuity of blood, if one may ſpeak ſo. The relation between 
the children of theſe children grows more remote and dilute, and in time wears out. 
For at every remove the natural tincture or ſympathy may be ſuppoſed to be weakend; 
if for no other reaſon, yet for this. Every remove takes off half the common blood 
derived from the grand parents. For let C be the ſon of A and B, the ſon of 
C, E of D, F of E: E: and let the relation of C to A and B be as 1: then the 
relation of Dto A and B will be but £ | be but +; becauſe C is but one of the parents of 
D, and ſo the relation of D to AandB is but the half of that, which C bears to 
them. By proceeding after the ſame manner it will be found, that the relation of E 
to A and Bis 4 (or half of the half), of F 3 : and ſo on. So that the relation, 
which deſtemitents in a direct line have by blood to their grand parents, decreaſing thus 
in geometrical proportion (e), the relation between them of collateral lines, which paſſes 


and is made out through the grand parents, muſt ſoon be 0 to an inconſt- 
derable matter (FH). 651 


(a) Prima ſocictas in ipſo conjugio eft : proxima in liberis, Cc. Cic: (b) Mwlrer cenjunits vire 
eonceſſit in unum. Lacr. She is reckond as one body. Ap. R. Elaz, ANA. & paſſ. (c) 'H ouyle 
VET ehe dalrera. Toveidic Una, $ 56 dea tn M rapid . Uu yortic ly of Sipyuos od Tix- 
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T6 UL F duTwy rer. . AN, 5 4,04 νπντι.ỹnbu¹ſhναtẽ,i-- 76 v 7 duray H νννννν 
71. | als imetiregot, ut A 4 vegel, «Th. Arif. (4) Quan copioſs ſuavitat is illa recordatio 
eft ! In codem domicilio, antequam naſcerer, habitavi : in riſdem incunabwuli; infantia tempora peregi : eoſdem 
appellavs parentes, &c. Val. M. (e) There is no name for any deſcendent, who is more than 
| Irinepos, (f) It becomes «uudpd. Andr. Nd. 
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If then we ſuppoſe this ection or ſympathy, when it is permitted to act regu · 
larly and according to nature, no reaſon intervening to exalt or abate it, to operate with 
a ſtrength nearly proportionable to the quantity or degree of relation, computed as a- 
bove, we may perhaps nearly diſcern the degrees of that obligation, which perſons 
related lie under, to aſſiſt each other, from this motive. | 

But there are many circumſtances and incidents in life capable of affecting this obli- 
gation, and altering the degrees of it. A man muſt weigh the wants of Bimſelf and 
his own family againſt thoſe of his relations he mult conſider their ſex, their age, 
their abilities and opportunities, how capable they are of good offices, how they will 
take them, what uſe they will make of them, and the like. He, who deſigns to 
act agreeably to ruth, may find many ſuch things demanding his regard; ſome juſt- 
ly moving him to compaſſion, others holding back his hand. But however this 
may in general be taken as evident, that net after our parents and own offspring (a) na- 
ture directs us to be helpful, in the firſt place to brothers and ſiſters, and then to other 
relations according to their reſpective diſtances in the genealogy of the family, preſe- 
rably to all foreigners (). And tho our power, or opportunities of helping them in 
their wants ſhould be but little; yet we ought to preſerve our affection towards them, 
and a diſpoſition to ſerve them, as far as we honeſtly and prudenzly can, and whenever 
the proper opportunity ſhall preſent itſelf. This nature and truth require. 


SE CT. IX. Truths belonging to a Private Man, 
and reſpecting (directly) only himſelf. & 


I. Very man knows (or may (c) know) beſt, what his own faculties, and perſonal 

E circumſtances are, and conſequently what powers he has of ating, and govern» 
ing himſelf. Becauſe he only of all mankind has the internal knowledge of him- 
ſelf, and what he is; and has the only opportunity by refleæion and experiments of 
himſelf to find, what his own abilities, paſſions, Ic. truly are (4). 


(%) Man and Wife are ſuppoſed to be one, and therefore have no place here; any more than a mes 
and his ſelf Otherwiſe, conſiderd diſtinctly, the one of them ought always to be the frf care of 
the other, (b) Md narrvite Icon roi , inraipor. Heſ. (e) For many I acknowledge 
there ate, who ſeem to be without reflexion, and almoſt thought. Tis dyrod# Thy dj) gd 
w T4xa It Td many iniyar. S. Chryſ. (4) Nec ſe quaſiverit extra. 


Y 2 II. He 
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II. He, that well examins himſelf, I ſuppoſe, will find theſe king to ho true (a), 
1. That there are ſome things common to him not only with ſenſitive animali and ve- 
getabler, but alſo with /n#animate matter: 2s, that his body is ſubject to thegeneral law / 
of gravitation- ; that its parts are capable of being feparated, or diſlocated; andthat 
therefore he is in danger from falls, and all impreſſions of violence. 

2. That there are other things common to him with vegetables and ſenſitive ani mall: 

as, that he comes from a ſeed (ſuch the original animalculum may be taken to be); 
grows, and is preſerved by proper matter, taken in and diſtributed through a ſet 
of veſlels ; ripens, flouriſhes, withers, decays, dies; is ſubject to diſeaſes, may be 
hurt, or killed; and therefore wants, asthey do, nouriſhment, a n 
protection md injuries, and the like. 
3. That he has other properties cammon only to him and the ſenſitive tribe: as, that 
he receives by his ſenſes the notice of many external objects and things; perceives 
many affections of his body: finds pleaſure from ſome, and pain from others; and 
has certain powers of moving himſelf, and acting: bat is, he is not only obnoxious 
to hurts, diſeaſes, and the cauſes of death, but alſo feeli them (5); is not only capable 
of nouriſhment, and many other proviſions made for him, but alſo ijeys them; and, 
dane may contribute much himſelf to either his inj joyments, or his ſufferings. 

4. That beſide theſe he has other faculties, which he doth not apprehend to be ei- 
ther in the inert maſs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the ſenſitive kind, at 
leaſt in any conſiderable degree; by the help of which he inveſtigates truth, or pro- 
bability, and judges, whether things are agreeable to them, or not, after the manner 

ſet down in ſect. III. or, in a word, that he is animal rationale (c). 

"i That he is conſcious of a liberty in himſelf to act or not toact; and that there- 
fore he is ſuch a being as is deſcribed ſeQt. I. 54 I. a being, whoſe acts may be mo 
rally good or evil. F urther, 

F. That there are in him many inclinations and — Ons ; fn whence flow ſuch 
Aces as deſire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, Nen Pity, anger, e. all which 
prompt him to act this or that way. _- »S 

7. That he is ſenſible of great defects and Ii mieuion- in the uſe of his tatjoriatficuls 
ties, and powers of e n. occaſions: asalſo, 1 are man) 

(a) Had 16% 1 nol m nd a minuendam . eſſe diftum, verum etiam ut . 
Ara norimw:. Cic. ad. Qu. fr. (Nen ſem ire mala {wa non oft hominis: & non ferre non eſt vi. 
Sen. who condeſcends here to be ſomething like other men. As alſo, when he ſays, Alia ſunt, qua 


 Sapientem feriws, etiamſs non pervertuns ; wut dolor capitis, .&c, Hac * n Him, 6 
% Rus ſe iſi nerit, mne „ 
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times apt to take wrong turns, to grow warm, irregular, exceſſiveſa). Inother words, 
that he is in many reſpects fallible, and infirm (5). | 


Laſtly, that he deſires zo be ' bappy: as every thing muſt, which underſtands what 
is meant by that word. 


—— ll. if he doth find theſe things to be ſo, then if he will * he ought Joes (that i 5 
agreeably to truth and fact) he muſt do ſuch things as theſe. 

I. He muſt ſubject bis ſenſual inclinations, his bodily paſſions, and the motions of all bis 
members (o) to reaſon; and try every thing by it. For in the climaæ ſet down he cannot 
but obſerve, that as the principle of vegetation is ſomething above the inertia of mere 
matter, and ſenſe ſomething above that again; ſo reaſon muſt be ſomething above all 
theſe (4): or, that his uppermoſt faculty is reaſon (e). And from hence it follows that 
he is one of thoſe beings mentiond ſect. III, prop. * and that the nen, impoſed 
upon him is to be governed by reaſon, 

Any man may prove this to himſelf by experiment, if he pleaſes. Becauſe he can- 
not (at leaſt without great violence to his nature) do any thing, if he has a greater 
reaſon againſt the doing of it than for it. When men do err againſt reaſon, it ĩs ei. 
ther becauſe they do not (perhaps wil not) advert, and uſe their 3 or not e- 


nongb; or becauſe their faculties are defective. 


And further, by ſe&. III. prop. X. to endeavour to act according to rinhe him) 
and to endeavour to act according to truth are in effect the ſame thing. We cannot do 
the one, but we muſt do the other. We cannot act according to truth, or ſo as u 
#0 deny any truth, and that is we cannot act right, unleſs we endeavour to atac- 
cording to right reaſon, and are led by it, 

Therefore not to ſubject one's ſenſitive inclinations and paſſions to reaſon is — * 
either. that he i is ron, or et reg OO Rees rol NIE 


15D 


0 A nature of 4 and evil concupiſcence ate (n Fewiſh language) leaven in the lump. 
(6) *Amixavror Linas drSpanty Ta draudprier. Chryſ. () The author of S. Hhared, reckong 
eight, the right uſe of which comprehends all ptactical religion : the heart, the eye, the mouth, doſe, 
ear, hand, foot, and membrwn virile, The duties reſpecting theſe are the ſubject of that (not bad) 
book, | (4) dun tria fine bac, eſſe, vivere, intelligere-: & lapis off; & pes umi, nec" tamen lapidens 
pute vivere, ant pe entelligere ; ; 484 autem intelligit, eum c eſſe & vivere cent i ſſumum eff,” Dare non dubi- 
te id excellent ius judicare, cn: omnia tria inſunt, quam id cui dus vel wnum' defir, C. Avg. Thus reaſon ſery 
man above the other viſible orders of beings, cc. (+) Preſto eff domina mu 4 reging w. 
10. Hac t imperet illi parti animi, qua obedire debet, id W 25 hr 
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and that is to deſert mankind (), and to deny himſelf to be what he knows himſelf by 
experience and in his own conſcience upon examination to be, and what he would 
be very angry it any body ſhould ſay he was not. 

If a beaſt could be ſuppoſed to give up his ſeuſe and activity; neglect the calls of 
hunger, and thoſe appetites by which he (according to his nature) is to be guided; 
and refuſing to uſe the powers, with which he is indued in order to get his food 
and preſerve his life, lie (till in ſome place, and expect to grow, and be fed like a 
plant ; this would be much the ſamecaſe, only not fo bad, as when amar cancels his 
reaſon,and as it were ſtrives to metamorphize himſelf into a brate. And yet this he 
does, who purſues only ſenſual objects, and leaves himſelf to the impulſes of appetite 
and paſſion. For as in that caſe the brute neg lects the law of his nature, and affects 
that of the order be/ow him: ſo doth the max diſobey the law of his nature, and put 
himſelf under that of the /ower animals; to whom he thus makes a defeQion (5). 

If this be ſo, how wretchedly do they violate the order of nature, and tranſgreſs a- 
gainſt truth, who not only rejed the conduct of reaſon to follow ſenſe and paſſion, but 
even make it / alſer vient to them (c); who ule it only in finding out means to effect 
their wicked ends (4), but never apply it to the conſideration of thoſe ends, or the na- 
ture of thoſe means, whether they are juſt or unjuſt, ig or wrong? This is not only 
to devi ete from the path of nature, but to inv ert it, and to become ſomething more than 
brutiſh; brutes with reaſon, which muſt be the moſt enormous and worſt of all brutes. 
When the b rute is governed by ſenſe and bodily appetites, he obſerves hi proper rule; 
when a man is governed after that manner in defiance of reaſon, he violates his: but 
when he makes his rational powers to ſerve the brutiſh part, to aſſiſt and promote it, 
he heightens and increaſes the brutality, inlarges its field, makes it to act with grea- 
ter force and effect ſe), and becomes a monſter. | 

His duty then, whois conſcious to himſelf of the truth of thoſe things recounted un 
der the foregoing propoſition, is to examine every thing carefully, and to ſee that he 


( ) Aljecte homine in ſylveſtre animal tranſire. Sen. Ex T6 Moyine Tivay xaptfiurte; Tay Supicy.---- 
*Opa Gun h Ti Thc wc Fuploy Teton. Art, Pertmet ad mem officit queſt ionem ſemper in promptu habere, 
quantum natura hominis pecudibus rel1quiſque bellais antecedat. Cic. () meéc Thy Tr Ne ale 
yiey i Chryſ. (e) A thing too often done. Que enim libido, que avaritia, quod facinus 
aut ſuſcipitur mſi conſilie carte, ant ſine----ratione porficitur? Cotta. ap. Cic. (4) Something like 
him, who, in Cry/off ems words, dis r b, xdladier v onde Gy. (e) This makes Cotta 
ſay, Satins fuit nullam onmnino nebis à diis immortalibus datam eſſe rationem, quam tanta cum pernicie da- 
tam : with other bitter things. Tho an anſwer to this may be given in the words which follow af- 
— A die tantum rationem habemus, fi modo habemus : bonam autem rationem, ant non benam, 4 

is, 
complies 
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complies with no corporeal inclination at the expenſe of his reaſox ; but that all his 
affections, concupilcible and iraſcible, be directed towards ſuch object, and in ſuch 
meaſure, time, and place, as that allows. Every word (a) and action, every mo- 
tion and ſtep in life ſhould be conducted by reaſon (5). This is the foundation and 
indeed the ſum of all virtue. takes 


2. He muſt take care not to bring upon himſelf (c) want, diſeaſes, trouble; but, on the con- 
trary, endeavor to pre vent them, and to provide for his own comfortable ſubſiſtence, as far 
as he can without contradicting any truth (d) ( that is, without denying matters of fact, and 
ſuch propotitions, as have been already or will in the ſequel here beſhewn to be true, 
concerning Cod, property, the ſuperiority of reaſon, &c.) To explain this limitation: 
if a man ſhould conſider himſelf as obnoxious to hunger, weather, injuries, diſcaſes, 
and the reſt ; then, to ſupply his wants, take what is his neighbour's property; and 
at laſt, in vindication of himſelf, ſay, I act according to what Iam, a be ing obnoxi- 
« ous to hunger, c. and to act otherwiſe would be incomplian ce with truth”; this 
would not be ſufficient to juſtify him. The grand rule requires, that what he does, 
ſhould interfere with no truth: but what he does interferes with ſeveral. For by tak - 
ing that, which (by the ſuppoſition) is his neigbbour's, he acts as if it was not 55 


(+) This certainly excludes all that talk, which familiatizes vice, takes off rhoſe reſtraints which 
men have from nature or a modeſt education, and is ſo utterly deſtructive of virtue, that Ariftetle 
baniſhes it out of the commonwealth. Oer wir aioxgoroyiay tn Tis TiC, ITY 1X5 Thy αιν Toy 
vourdF tur i- im n wvxopec niyen iTioly Thy digger e T9 ,, obyeyloce (-) True, 
mavly reaſon : which is a very different thing from that ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, which carries 
things too far, As v. g. when the Fews, not contented to condemn fooliſh talking, or the folly 
of the mouth, and every where to expreſs a thing ſtrongly forbidden, go ſo far as to comprehend 
under it, Even that verbal converſation, which a man has with his wife, and to add, He that ut- 
teteth an idle word, is as if one emitted ſeed. There ate other ſayings of this kind to be ſeen, ma- 
ny of them, among thoſe, which R. El. de Vidas has collected: as that particularly, the very att 
of looking ought not to be idle or frivolous, What «<£4ian reports of Anaxageras and others, be- 
longs to this place ; that they never laughed with many other unneceſſary auſterities, which might 
be added. (c) Ul dont look to my ſelf, who will? P. 46 (4) Heerde TH rw 
(re inlic dya239)] 5 ardpanrny@ BIGr* xigts ff hou als nan” g G&Higyens The wdthpuorias, Arif. 
They, who treated the bedy and things pertaining to it as merely , dftinguiſhing between 
r 1pulrep a and Te 1% EE, making theſelatter to be sdJiy Tpic audits, and leaving the body as it 
were to itſelf (au, [owed Tror] wigttrd ray --U Ti vet): they, 1 ſay, might injoy their own Phi- 
loſophy; but they would ſcarce gain many proſelytes now a days, or ever perſuade people, that the 
pains they feel are not theirs, or any thing to them, Nor indeed do 1 much credit many ſtories chat 
are told of ſome old philoſophers : as that of Anaxerchvs, when he was put to a moſt cruel death 
by Nicocreon ; ou pgortTivnrte The Thuwflac, u Tiers Toy "Avafdgns ,t 'ArdZapxur 
oi s mMitles. See Epift. Arr. Simpl. Anton. O. Laert, and others, 
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neighbour”s, but his own, and therefore plainly contradicts ſa@?, and thoſe tr ut his inſeR, 

VI, VII. reſped ing property: when by not taking what is his neighbour's, he would 
contradi& no truth, he would not deny himſelf to be obnoxious to hunger, c. There 
are other ways of furniſhing himſelf with conveniences, or at leaſt neceſſaries, which 
are conſiſtent with property and all truth: and he can only be ſaid to deny himſelf to 
be what he is by omitting to provide againſt his wants, when he omits to provide a- 
gainſt them by ſome of zhoſe ways; and then indeed he doth do it. (See p. 28. 
Anl. to Obj. 3). 

So again, when a man does any thing to avi preſent ſuffering or dangers contrary 
to the expreſs dictates of reaſon, and the tenor of forementiond truths, he acts as a ſen. 
ſitive being only, not as being what herea/ly i, ſenſitic orationalis. But when there 
is no good argument again his doing of any thing, that may gain him protection 
from evil, or a better condition of life, he may then look upon himſelf oni as a be- 
ing, who needs that which is to be obtaind by doing it: and 7 that caſe, it he 


ſhould not do it, he would be falſe to himſelf, and deny the circumſtances of his 
.own nature. | 


Certainly when a man may without tranſgreſſing the limits preſcribed conſult his 
own ſafety, ſupport, and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and does not; and eſpecially when 
he takes a counter-courſe, and expoſes himſelf (a), he forgets many of the foregoing 
zraths, and treats himſelf as not being what he is. This is true with reſpect to futu- 
rity, as well as the preſent time: and indeed by how much future time is morethan 
the preſent, by ſo much the more perhaps ought Sh to be regarded. At leaſt injoy- 
ments ought to be taken and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, that no one ſhould preclude, 
or ſpoil more, or greater to come. * 

It may eaſily be underſtood here, that zhoſe evils, which it ĩs not in a man's power 
to prevent, he muſt endeavour to bear patieutih and decently, i. e. as ſuch; and more- 
over, ſuch as are made by this means lighter (H): for when they cannot be totally pre- 
vented, as much of the ect muſt be prevented, or taken off, as can be. And in 
order to this it is good to be prepared for all attacks; eſpecially the /u/t, great one (). 

3. He muſt conſider even vodilyand ſenſual aſfectiont, paſſions, and inclinations as inti- 
mations, which many times he not only may, but ought to bear len to. What is ſaid before 
of the ſubjection of paſſions and appetites to reaſun muſt always rememberd. They 
are not to proceed from unjuſtifiable cauſes, or terminate in wrong obj eqs; not be 


(a) Ne ee nos pulli fine 4 quo nihil poteſt eſſe ſtult ius. In ne rempeſtatens Aue 
opt are dement is eſt. Cic, (6) Levius fit pat ient ia, Quicquid corrigere eſt nefas. Hor. (c Me- 
ian SavdTs was a great man's definition of philoſophy, 


unſeaſonable 
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unſeaſonable or immoderate. Being regulated, ſet to a true biaſs, and freed from 
all eruptions and violence, they become ſuch as are here intended; gentle fermentswork- 
ing in our breaſts, without which we ſhould ſettle in inactivity (a); and what I think 
may be taken for juſt oi and good arguments to a& upon. 

For if a man finds, that he has #o: only a ſuperior faculty of reaſon, but alſoanin- 
ferior appetitive faculty, under which are containd many propenſions and averſions, 
zheſe cannot be denied 20 be any more than ht; thothey muſt be taken indeed for 
what they really are, and not more. When they are checked by reaſon and truth, or 
there lies a reaſonagarnſithem(as there always will, when they are not within the foreſaid 
reſtrictions), they muſt be taken as c/ogd with this circumſtance, as things #verruled 
and 4;/ablea: but when they are under no prohibition from the ſuperior powers and 
ruth, then they are to be conſiderd as unſetterd and free, and become governing 
principles. For (as it has been obſerved upon a particular occaſion” before p. 165%) 
when there is 20 reaſon againſt the complying with our ſenſes, there is always aue fur 
it by prop. XIV. ſect. III. the inclination itſelf, being precluded by nothing above it, 
is in this caſe appermoſt, and in courſe takes the commanding poſt: and then a man 
mult act as being what he is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this ſection. 

The ſprings of all human actions are in ſact, eitheraſenſe of duty, or aproſpectof 
ſome pleaſure or profit to be obtaind, ſome evi/or danger to be avoided; that is, either 
the reaſonableneſs of what is done, or the manner, in which ſomethirig'doth or is 
like to affect the agent: and that is again, human actions are founded either in reaſon, 
or paſſion and inclination. (I need not add they may be in both). This being ſo, 
what ſhould hinder, when reaſox does not work, but that the inferior ſprmgs ſhould 
retain their nature, and aQ. q OS. | | | þ 

Bodily inclinations and paſſions, when they obſerve their due ſubordination to teaſon, 
and only take place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to be as it 
were aſſeſſors to it upon thethrone, are of admirable uſe in life, and tend man times 
to noble ends. This is applicable to the iraſcible, as well as the concupiſcible affecti- 
ons, and the whole animal ſyſtem. Love of that which is amiable, compaſſion () to- 
ward the miſerable and helpleſs, a natural abborrence and reſentment (c) ofthat which 


| (a) Hνν -u i dirfiue. Chryl. (4) When the Stoics ſay, that a wiſeman"may 
relieve one, who wants his help, without pitying him; 1 own indeed he may, bur I very much doubt 
whether he would. If he had not ſome compaſſion, and in ſome meaſure felt the ails or wants of 
the other, 1 ſcarce know how he ſhould come to take him for an object of his charity. (6 '0 
ul ig” Tic 4d, 4, Tic dei iν,' , int 5 4 ws doh, 5 ins, 5 Goo xpiver, ia, f Arift, To be an- 
gry under theſe conditions is a different thing from rage, and thoſe tranſports which perhaps ſcarce 
comply with any one of them: ſuch as that of Alexander, who, becauſe his ipd@»@* died, com- 


manded the *Aoxamreie to be all burnt. Arr. is 
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is villainous or vitious or baſe (4), fear (b) of evils, are things, which daly tem- 
perd have laudable effects: and without them mankind could not well ſubſiſt. By 
which it appears, that the Author of nature has placed theſe conatus's, theſe ten- 
dencics, and reluctancies in us, to diſpoſe us for action, when there are no argu- 
ments of a bigher nature to move us. So far are they, rightly managed, from be- 
ing mere infirmities. And certainly the philoſopher, who pretends to abſolute apa- 
thy, maims nature, and ſets up for a half-man, or I don know what (c). 

I muſt confeſs however, that our paſſions are ſo very aps to grow upon us, and be- 
come exorbitant, if they are not kept under an exad? diſcipline, that by way of preven- 
tion or caution it is adviſable rather to affect a degree of apathy, or to recede more 
from the worſe extreme (4). This very propoſition itſelf, which, when reaſon is ab. 
ſent, places ſenſe and inclination in the chair, obliges not to permit the reins to our 
paſſions, or give them their full career; becauſe if we do, they may (and will) carry 
us into ſuch exceſſes, ſuch dangers and muiſchiefs, as may ſadly affect the ſenſitive 
part of us: that part itſelf, which now governs. They ought to be watched, and 
well examind; if regſoz is on their fide, or ftands neuter, they are to be heard 
(this is all, that I fay): in other caſes we mult be deaf to their applications, ſtrong- 
1y guard againſt their emotions, and i due time prevent their rebelling againſt the 
ſovereign. faculty. 

I cannot forbear to add, tho I fear I ſhall tire you with repetitions, that, from 
what is ſaid here and juſt before, not only the liberty men take in preferring what 
they like beſt, among preſent injoyments, meats, drinks, &'c. ſo far as they are in. 
nocent; but all thoſe prudential and lawful methods, by which they endeavour to 
ſecure to themſelves a comfortable and pleaſant being, may be Jullificd, and that 

ohſ. under prop · XIII. in ſect. II. ſtrengthend. 


(-) There is, according to Twlly, civile dium, quo omnes improbos odimms. (b) oC uds 
Dev Te goCupd,----qolt edn uv rdyra Td xaxd* Flor Ad, mir, vicw, di, Nd 
wn o ; $6 polio Sat, & xaxty* Th wi, dicypir, AN. 4riſt, When one called Xc:ophanes coward, 
becauſe he would not play at dice with him, &cordyer mary Seraic Tivas whe vd digge 5 — | 
Plat. (e) A wiſe man is not dane, but wergioraSic. Ariſt. ap, Dieg. L. (4) a # 
voxaZopueroy my wuias Sow y opeiy 7 Mey irartis.------ 50 dap, To ui ig dpraproninipoy m6 
Frey. Arifh,--—In the ſame chapter he gives two other excellent rules, which 1 cannot but ſet down 
here. Zxorey Ii por & duel inard pope ioper -i mhuvayrioy © invite; &ptaucy'------074 d r 


$nopaupuira fe eb νν˖ rub on. And after, EY v 5 udaiga quraurioy mo * S Thy derar- 
1 7 «dixagol xpivopusy AuTHY» | 
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If the gratification of an appetite be incompatible with reaſox and truth, to treat 
that appetite according to what it is, is to den it: but if it is not, to uſe it as it is, 
is to conſider it as an appetite clear of all objections, and this muſt be to comply 
with it. The humoring of ſuch appetizes, as lie not under the interdi& of truth 
and reaſon, ſeems to be the very meant, by which the Author of nature intended 

to ſweeten the journey of life: anda man may upon the road as well muffle him- 
ſelf up againſt ſun-ſhine and blue sky, and expoſe himſelf bare to rains and ſtorms 
and cold, as debar himſelf of the innocent delights of his nature for affected melan- 
choly, want, and pain. Yet, | 

He muſt »ſe what means he can to cure his own defects, or at leaſt to prevent the 
effects of them; learn to deny temptations, or keep them at a proper diſlanceſa); even 
mortify, where mortification is neceſſary (b); and alway carry about him the ſenſe of his 
being but a man, He who doth not do this, doth not conform himſelf to the ſeventh 
particular under the preceding prop. ( doth not own that to be traue, which he is 
ſuppoſed to have found true in himſelf ); denies a defect to be what it is, to be 
ſomething which requires to be ſupplied, or amended; and is guilty of an omi ion, 
that will fall under ſect. I. prop. V. | | | 

I might here mention ſome precautions, with ſomekinds and degrees of morrifits« 
tion or ſeif-denial, which men will commonly find to be neceſlary. But I ſhalt not 

preſcribe; leaving them, who beſt know their own weak places and diſeaſes, to ſe- 
le& for themſelves the proper remedies. 1 2 r 

I ſhall only take notice, that ſince the ſelfdenial here recommended ca only re- 
ſpe& things in themſelves /:wfzl and not unreaſonable, and in favor of ſuch dur 
bare inclinations have been allowd to be taken for arguments and directions, it looks 
as if this advice to deny ones ſelf or inclinations inferred a contradiction. But this knot 
will be quickly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in order to better our 


| natures, or prevent crimes, tho to follow theſe inclinations might o:berw!ſe be right 1 


yet in theſe circumſtances and under this view there ariſesa good reaſon againſt it, and 
they, according to the eſtabliſpd rule, mult therefore give way: which is all that 
is intended (c). | 


(4) 'Ayrondy ixgs v igSarugy neon Say 5 inc, ir7fv2e ton: , hehe 1 Jeb. Max, Tyr. 
To appoint things, as the Fewiſb Doctors have done, to be the bulwarle of the lau, orte keep a 
man from tranſgreſſing it, would be right, if they were judiciouſly choſen, and not fo very particular 
and trifling. Some of their cautions are certainly juſt : as that, a4 man ſhalt not look upon 2no- 
ther man's wiſe, nor on her nakedneſs, leſt he ſhould be inticed by them. Paſim. (b) Whet ſhould 
4 man dato live? let him mortify himſelf. Min. (e) No monkery, 66 
mortifications ate here tec ommended. 2 2 2 The 
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The laſt clauſe of the propoſition takes in agreat compaſs. It will oblige men, if 
they do but think well what zhey are, and conſequently what oer, of the fame kind 
with themſelves alſo are, not to be proud, conceired, vain ; but modeſt, and hum. 
ble, and rather diffident of themſelves: not to cenſure the failings of others too 
hardly, not to beover-ſevere in puniſhing or exacting juſtice (a), and particularly not 
to be revengeful; but candid, placable, manſuete: and ſo forth. 

5. He ought to examine (b) his own actions and conduct, and where he finas be has tranſ- 
' greſſed (c), to repent. That is, if the tranſgreſſion be againſt his neighbour, and the 
nature of ir admits, to make reparation, or at leaſt as far as he can: in other caſes, 
when that which is dune cannot berecalled, or repaired, or terminates in Himſciſf only, 
to live however under a ſenſe of his fault, and to prove by ſuch acts as are pro- 
per, that he deſires forgiveneſs, and heartily wiſhes it undone; which is as it were 
an eſſay towards the andoing of it (a), and all that now can be (e): andlaſtly, to uſe 
all poſſible care not to relapſe. All this is involved in the idea of a fault, or action 
that is wrong, as it preſents itſelf to a rational mind. For ſuch a mind cannot ap- 
prove what-is unreaſonable, and repugnant to truth; that is, what is wroxg, or a 
fault: nay more, it cannot but diſapprove it, deteſt it. No rational animal therefore 
can act according to truth, the true nature of himſelf and the idea of a crime, if 
he doth not endeayour not to commit it; and, when it is committed, to repair it, 
if he can, or at leaſt ſhew himſelf to be penitent (J). 

If when a man is criminal, he doth not behave himſelf as ſuch, or, which is the 
ſame, behaves himſelf as being not ſuch, he oppoſes truth confidently. | 
Aud further, to act agrecably to what he is ſuppoſed to find himſelf zo be, is to 
act as one who is in danger of relap/ing : which is to be upon his guard for the 
future. | 

6. He muſt labor to improve his rational faculties by ſuch means, as are (fairly) practi- 
cable by him, and conſiſtent with his circumſtances. Ii it be adiſadvantage to be obnoxi- 
ous to error, and act in the dark, it is an advantage to know ſuch zr«zhs as may pre- 
vent this: if fo, it is a greater adyantage to know, or becapable of knowing, more 
fach truths (g): and then again, not to endeavour to improve thoſe faculties, by 


(4) A good man does good, before the meaſure of Judgment; i. e. without the compulſion of the 
law: (which words I underſtand in the ſenſe, that R4/bs ſeems to put upon them, Gen. 44. lo.) 
ni e mr ia; Th wor dior tx inwioly; Aur. carm. (e) The 38 ug 4 d 4G 
Bis aßen do errar@ ie Tic tx, rnorxnurdei; indduuers wimonndug, Ph, Jud. (4) Que 
Paniter peccaſſe, pens oft mnacens, Sen. (% Even a Few ſays, Repentance is preferable to all ob- 
lations. S. Hbafid, (f) "Exordopnoacs; walynouy' eTMertuTIOa; ; Ad. $tIyo Ix; ; vis W900 
5. Baſ.  — (g) E yap 76 ors quuerogia winger urine, Faſt, M. 


which 
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which theſe traths are een is to ſnut them out, as being not what "RP 


are (a). 

And moreover, ys the info of our rational faculties we beende r- 
tional; that is, we advance our natur es * and become more attentive to rational 
1njayments, 

The ordinary means indeed: of i e our minds are tis ;nſiruQion of able 
men, reading, obſervation, meditation: but every man has not proper opportunitie- 
or capacity tor theſe, or but in ſome low degree; and no man is obliged beyond his 
abilities, and opportunities (by ſect, IV. Prof. it ) —— that mollification is 
added, by ſuch means, &. a 

Beſide health, a comfortable and durable — of * — is o neceſlary to 
the well-being of the whole man, that without it the rational part cannot dwell eaſy, 
all purſuits of knowledge will be liable to interruption,and improvements(common-- 
ly) imperfect (c). And fo reaſox itſelf (which cannot betray its own intereſt) muſt 
for its own ſake concurr in ſeeking and promoting that, Which tends to the preſetva· 
tion and happineſs of the whole. But the doing of this ingroſſes time and induſtry; - 
and before that which is ſought can be obtaind (if it is ever obtaind), probably 
the e of it is loſt : except where men live by the proſeſſion of ſome part of learning. 

And as to them who are more free from worldly cares, or whoſe buſineſs and 
imployment brings them into a ſtricter acquaintance with letters, after all their en - 
deavours (ſuch is the great variety of human circumſtances in arher reſpects) they mult 
be contented with ſeveral degrees and portions of knowledge. Some are bleſt withclean - 
and (trong conſtitutions, early inſtructions and other helps, ſucceeding incourage- 
ments, uſeful acquaintance, and freedom from diſturbance ; whilſt others, under an 
ill (tate of body, or other diſadvantages, are forced to be their own guides, and 
make their way as well as they can. 

But notwithſtanding all this, every man may in ſome degree or other endeavour to 
cultivate his nature, and poſſeſs himſelf of uſeful truths. And not to do this is ( again) to 
caſt off reaſon (which never bee enen from humanity, and recoil 
into the beltial lite (4). | 


(%) And perhaps as if eur nn raieds were nar what ithey abe Bos bew Ae 4b hiya ige * 
ver quan, Ariſe... (6) Arrſtotle being asked, whar he got by philoſophy, anſwerd, To: d 
Text; ren d Tives dim + Nord F viguror QiCor ruiorm And another time, how the: learned 9 2 
the unlearned, ſaid, Oc i Carre e ανν Thy H, t TM oa i Toa nh mor, er 
5 Tdic a Tv iarc xarTaQuy iy, D. Laert. (c) % 8), 3 & zaun, rd d wedwlew, dxo- 
arryurov rr v A 5 era , di opydron, wTh. Ariſt. © Nam py queddam 
tempus, cum in agris bomines paſſim beſtiarum me do v agabantur, &c. Cic. 8 1 Ht 
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7. He muſt atiend to inſirudtion (a), and even art advice; eſpecially in matters of con- 
| ſequence. Not to do this is to deny, that his faculties are limited and defective, or that 
he is fallible (which is contrary to that, which he is preſumed to be conſcious of); 
and perhaps, that it is poſſible for another to know what he dh not. | | 
Advice every man is capable of hearing, and the meaner a man's own improve» 
ments are, the wore doth truth preſs him to ſubmit to the counſel and opinions of 
others. Nor is every one only capable, but every one wants upon ſome occaſions to 
be informed. In how many country affairs muſt the ſcholar take the ruſtic for his 
maſter ? In how many other men of buſineſs, trader, and mechanics? And on the 
other fide in reſpe& of how many things does the generality of the world want to 
be taught by them, who are learned and honeſt ? | 
There is or ſhould be a commerce or interchange of counſel and knowledge, as 
well as of other things: and where men have not theſe of their ow# grow:h, they 
ſhould thinkfully receive what may be imported from other quarters. | 
do not mean, that a man ought implicitiy and blindly to follow the opinion of 
another () (this other being fullible too, as well as himſelf ), unleſs he has i himſelf 
a good reaſon ſo to do, which many times happens; but by the affiſtance of ano- 
ther, and hearing what he has to ſay, to ind ont more certainly on which ſide rea- 
ſow, truth, and happineſs (which always keep cloſe together) do lie. And thus it 
is indeed a man's ow reaſon at laſt, which governs. | 
He, who is governed by what awo#her ſays (or does), withont underſtanding it 
and making the reaſon of it his own, is not governed by his ow» rraſon, and that 
is, by 0 reaſon that he has, To fay one is led by the noſe (as we commonly 
ſpeak () gives immediately the idea of a brute (4). \ 


(4) The effect, which Xenocrates's lecture had upon Pelemo, is remarkable : ni arationis ſaluberri- 
me medicing ſanatus, ex infami gancone maximus philoſophus evaſic, Val. M. (6) Like them, who 
ſubmir to their viſemen, Hhakamim, tho they ſhould fay, that the right hand is the left. In S. Iggar 
Many more inſtanees might eaſily be given. (e) Not only we. Tis pins Ixus was uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe by the Greeks. (4) Nihil magis praftandum «ft, quam ne, pecorum ritu, ſequamur ante- 
edi gregents pergentes. non qua. oundum oft, ſed qua iu Sen. Something may perhaps de expected 
in this. place 'a@ncerming vegue- and: fa/biom, which ſeem to be public declarations. of ſome general 
Opinion z' ſhowing how fax they ought to ſway with us. I think, {+ ſr as to keep us from being 
cantemned, derided, or marked, where that may lawfully and conveniently be done; eſpecially in 
reſpe@ of triſling and little matters, But ſamber a wiſe man will ſcarce mind them, This is a good 
| ſentence. in. Danaphiluus, Teles & apireie Tray a a Telir irons ddofioem Sd 18 norric dent 
* | # 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, He muſt labor to clear his mind of thiſe preoccupatiant and incumbrances which 
hang about ir, and hinder him from reaſoning freely, and judging impartiaily. We ſet 
out in life from ſuch poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow up under ſuch remains 
of ſuperſtition and ignorance, ſuch influences of company and faſhion, ſuch inſinua- 
tions of pleaſure, Ec. that it is no wonder, if men get habits of thinking only in 
one way; that theſe habits in time grow confirmed and obſtinate; and ſo their minds 
come to be overcalt with thick prejudices, ſcarce penetrable by any ray of truth or 
light of reafon. He therefore, who would uſe his rational faculties, muſt in the 
firlt place diſentangle them, and render them # to be uſed ; and he, who doth 
not do this, doth hereby declare, that he doth not inzexd to uſe them; that is, he 
proclaims himſelf irrational, contrary to truth, if ſuppoſition the fourth be true. 

The ſum of all ĩs this: it is the duty of every man, if that word expreſſes ſucha being 
as is before deſcribed, to behave himfelfin all reſpects(whichlcannot pretend tqenume- 
nate)us far as he is able according to reaſon. And from hence it will follow further. ta, 


IV. Every mans obliged to live dirtuonſly and piouſty. Becauſe to practiſe reaſon (a) 
and truth (C) is to live after that er. For from the contents of the foregoing 
ſections it is apparent, that one ot praQiſe reaſon (or act according to truth) 
without behaving himſelf reverently and dutifully toward that Almighty being, on 
whom he depends; nor without juſtice and a tender regard to the properties of other 
men: that is, unleſs his injoyments be free from impiety, virtuous and harmleſs. 
And as to thoſe virtues, which reſpe& a mant ſelf, the ſame thing (c) will be as ap- 
parent, when I have told what I mean by ſome of the principal ones. 

Prudence, the queen of virtues, is nothing but chooſing (after things (4) havebeen 
duly weighd) and uſing the moſt reaſonable means to obtain ſome end, thatis rea- 
ſonable. This is therefore directly the exerciſe of reaſon. 

Temperance permits us to take meat and drink not only as phyſie for hunger and 

thirſt, but alſo as an imcent cordial and fortifier againſt the evils of life, or even 
ſometimes, reaſon not refuſing that liberty, merely as matter of pleaſure. It only , 
confines us to ſuch kinds,quantities,and ſeaſons, as may beſt conſiſt with our health (e), 


(4) pſa han breviſſime recta ratio dici poteft, Cic. Qus non aliud ef quam recta ratio. Sen. N 0 - 
dem eſſe diceb at Socrates veritatem & v irtatems. Id. (-) Viz. That a man cannot _—_ - 
ſon without practiſing them. (4) Td 7 i, md * ar tna, [aps T 5774. (s) T 
ſaying of Timothess to Plate, with whom he had ſupped the night before in the Academy, ſhould 
be remembred. Tun; Is de ic That ννννj) i · . Ap. Atben. | 


the 
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the uſe ofour b (a), our fortune, c. and ſhe w, that we do not think our ſelves 
made only to cat and drink here (5) ; that is, ſuch as ſpeak us to be what we are. 

Chaſtity does not pretend to extinguiſh our tender paſſions, or cancel one part of our 
nat ure: it only bids us not to indulge them againſt reaſon and truth (c); not give up 
the man to humor the brate (d); nor hurt others to pleaſe our ſelves; to divert our in- 
clinations by buſineſs, or ſome honeſt amuſement, till we can gratify them /awf#l!y, 


conveniently, regularly (e); and even then to participate of the mylteries of love with 
modeſiy, as within a veil or ſacred incloſure, not with a canine impudence (f). 

Fr ugalityindeed looks forward, and round about; not only conſiders the man 5:11ſelf, 
but compaſſionates his family; knows, that, when the exacteſt computation is made 
that can be beforehand, there will {till be found many unforeſcen deſiderata in the 


calendar of his expences ; is appreben ſive of the world, and accidents, and new occa- 
ſions, that may ariſe, tho they are not yet in being (); and therefore endeavours 
wiſely to lay in as much, as may give him ſome kind of ſecurity againſt future 
wants and caſualties, without which proviſion no man, whoſe ſenſe is not quite loſt, 


or circumſcribed within the preſent minute, can be very ealy (). To this end it not only 
cuts off all profitſio on and extravagance, but even deducts ſomething from that, which ac- 
cording to the preſent appearance might beafforded (i); and chooſes rather that heſnould 
live upon half allowance now, than be exp oſed (or expoſe any body elſe) to the dan- 
ger of ſtarving hereafter (4) -henfol) meals and former plenty ſhall make poverty and 
faſting more inſoppottable. But ſtill it ſorbids no inſtance of generoſit ity, or even mag- 


vificener, which is agreeable to the man's ſtation and circumſtances, or n iS 
tantamount ) to the truth of his caſe (. 


(+) Corpus onuſtum Heſternis vitiis animum quoq; pragravat una, hs Hor. (b) Quibms in folo 
vivendi cauſa palato eft, ſuv. Src Pran dete commilitones tanguam af ud in ſeros cænaturi ( Leonid. ap. Val, M.) 
may be turned to a general memento, no man knowing, how near his death may be. (c) Ti 
dane z,; "Ent f d Arr (4) Venerem incertam vapientes, more ferarum. Hor. 
(%) In which words are comprehended natwrally (To wy Tic Tape $59 nd orde I. dxen). (F) Not 
as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom ſee Diog. L. Sext, Emp. & al,), and indeed the Cynics in general 
are ſaid to have done: quibus in propatulo coire cum conjugibus mos fuit. Lact, Of whom therefore Cicero 
* with good reaſon, Cnicorum ratio Cal. natio] tota eft ejicienda, Eft enim inimica verecundie, ſine qua nihil 

return eſſe poteſt, nthil honeſtum, Let a man cohabit privately with his wife. S. Hhaſ; That in, Hero- 
dots, *Apua xiv avt cdvopuire ownrdyrr4l 4 Thy dides yuvy, ought not to be true 


| » Verecundia natural; 
habent proviſum lupanaria ipſa ſecretum. Aug. (2) "Exc md Tis TUX we eTizuapToy dapptrt. 
Ph, . (%), Simonides was 


vont to ſay, BxAE“x q dy YomSarwy ve bx Fg0c pirncy Somnunan, 
5 Cav deich r eber, Stob, 


(i ) Non intelligunt homines quam magnum veſtigal fit parſimonia. Cic. 
(Like them, who & 25 brat r Ts ypc iodine alen, as in Athen. (/) EA 
liberalitate mamur, que prof amicis, naceat nemini, Cic. | 


after 
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After the ſame manner 1 might proceed upon other particular virtues. But my 
notion of them muſt by this time be ſufficiently underſtood: and therefore I ſhall 
only give this general advice. That you may take the truer proſpe& of any act, 
place your ſelf in your imagination beyond iz (beyond it in time), and ſuppoſe it 
already done, and then ſee how it looks; always remembering, that a long repentance 
is a diſproportionate price for a ſhort injoyment. Or, fancy it done by ſome other 
man, and then view it in that ſpeculum: we are commonly ſharper ſighted indiſcern- 
ing the faults of others, than of our ſelves (a). And further, as to thoſe virtues, which 
are ſaid to conſiſt in the mean, it may be ſometimes ſafer to incline a little more to 
one of the exzremes than to the other: as, rather to ſtingineſs, than prodigality; 
rather to inflexibility, and even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerous complaiſance, 
or eaſineſs in reſpect of vice, and ſuch things as may be hurtful ; and ſo on (). 
Since then to live virt#ouſly is to practiſe reaſus and act conformably to truth, he, 
who 1'ves ſo, muſt be Altimately happy, by ſect. II. prop. XIV. and therefore not 
only the commands of reaſon, but even the deſire of happineſs (a motive, that can- 
not but work ſtrongly upon all who -h) will oblige a man to live fo. 
It may be collected even from experience, that the virt nous life compared with the 
contrary, ifone looks no further than the preſent ſtate, is the happrer life (c); or, that 
the virtuous pleaſures, when the whole account is made up, are the truer (4). Who 
ſees not, that the vizioxs life is full of dangers and ſolicitudes, and uſually ends ill; 
perhaps in rottenneſs and rags, or at leaſt in a peeviſh and deſpicable diſcontent (e): > 
I am not of opinion, that virtue can make a man happy upon a rack (J), under a 
violent fit of the ſtone, or the like (g); or that virtue and prudence can always ex- 
empt him from wants and ſufferings, mend a ſtrait fortune, or rectify an ill conſtitu- 


(4) Non eft incommodum, quale quodq;-----ſit, ex aliis judicare : ut fi quid d edectat in allis, vitemus & 
ipſi, Fit enim neſcio quo modo, ut magis in aliis cernamus, quam in nobiſmet wſis, fi quid delinquitur, Cie. 
(„on, & dime weorive Tic dd Tort; wn du i ο. midi werafidaey crautiy, d xatd3s Th 
ToThpiay, AN. Pit, (c) Even Epicurus himſelf «x apiror qnot 7 idovic Thy dperiv are and 
did Thy ndovay Tas epr7tc deiv dipeichy.. Diog. L. (4) Iſocrates gives one reaſon for this, where 
he compares vitious pleaſures with virtue. EAA uy Tp@&To 1oSivtic, Gouper Duriduun* wrdvde 3 
Aer Thc Arat The ih IN pens (e) Whereas virtue is i04d1or Tpic yipae. Bras ap, S. Baſe 
) For who can bear ſuch rants as that, Epicurus ait, ſaprentem, fi in Phalaridis tawro peruratur, ex- 
clamaturum, Dulce eft, & ad me nihil pertinet ? Sen. Twlly reports the ſame. (4) lt is in the 
power of very few to act like him, qui dum varices exſecandas praberet, legere librum perſcueravit : or 
him, 2 nen deſiit ridere, cum ob hot ipſum irati tortores omnia inſtrumenta crudelitatis experirentur, Sen. 


Aa tion: 
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tion: amidſt ſo many enemies to virtue, ſo many infirmities as attend life, he can- 
not but be ſometimes affected. But I have ſaid, and ſay again, that the na:#ral and 
uſual effect of virtue is happineſs ;. and if a virtuous man ſhould in ſome reſpeRts be 
unhappy, yet {till his virtue will make him % zzhappy : for at leaſt he injoys in- 
Ward tranquillity, and a breaſt conſcious of no evil. And which kind of life J 
pray ought one to prefer: that, which #azxrally tends to happineſs, tho it may be 
diſturbed; or that, which naturally tends to aun happineſs? In brief, virtue will make 
a man be in any given circumſtances, as happy as a man can be in thoſe circum- 
ances : or however it will make him happy hereaſter in ſome other (tate: for 4. 
timately, all taken together, happy he muſt be. 

Some may poſſibly wonder, why among virtues I have not ſo much as once named 
one of the cardiza/, and the only one perhaps which they pretend to: I mean forti- 
tude. | hat that, by which ſo many heroes have triumphed over enemies, even the 
greateſt, death it ſelf; that, which diſtinguiſhes nations, raiſes empires, has been the 
grand theme of almoſt all wits, attracts all eyes, opens all mouths, and aſſumes the 
name of virtue by way of excellence; that i ſhould be forgot! 

To attone for this omiſſion I will make this append: x to the toregoing brief ac- 
count. If fortitude be taken for natural courage (i. e. ſtrength, activity, plenty of 
ſpirits, and a contempt of dangers reſulting from theſe), this is conſtitution and 
the gifz of God (a), not any virtue in us: becauſe if it be our virtue, it muſt conſiſt 
in ſomething, which we produce, or do our ſelves (5), The caſe is the ſame with 
that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or ſtrong walls, which may 
indeed be great advantages, but were never called virtues (c). To have theſe is not 
virtue; but to «ſe them rightly, or according to reaſon, if we have them. 

That this is juſtly ſaid, may perhaps appear from what is to be ſaid on the other 
fide. It may be a man's mitfortune, that he has not more courage, a greater ſtock 
of ſpirits, firmer health, and ſtronger limbs, if he has a juſt occaſion to uſe them; 
but it never can be reckond a vice or fault not to #ſe what he has not: for other- 
wiſe it might be a crime not to be able to carry ten thouſand pound weight, or out- 
run a cannon- ball. 


(a) Fi u xaprepic tort, Daic we e, Hy ide. Hom, (6) Propter virturem jure laudamur, 
& in virtute recte gloriamur. Quod non contingerit, fi id donum à deo, non à nobis haberemus, Cic, 
(c) As that word is uſed here, For. when it is uſed as in that ap. Luce _ ao e tave, 
and the like paſſages, it has another meaning. 


p Fortitude 
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Fortitude conſiderd as a virtue conſiſts in ſtand ing and endeavouring to overeome 
dangers and oppoſitions, when they cannot be avoided without the violation of rea- 
ſon and truth. Here it is, that he who is endowed with natural bravery, a healthful 
conſtitution, good bones and muſcles, ought to «ſe them, and be zhankful to the Do- 
nor e and he who is not ſo favord, mult yet do what he can: if he cannot conquer, 
he muſt endeavour to be patient and prudent. And thus he, who is naturally timo- 
rous, or weak, or otherwiſe infirm, may have as much, or more of the virize of 
fortitude, than the hero himſelf; who apprehends little, and feels little, compared 
with the other, or piii may find pleaſure in a ſcene of dangerous action. . 
If a man can prevent, or eſcape any peril or trouble, ſalvd veritate, he ought to do 
it: otherwiſe he neither conſiders Himſelſ, nor them as being what they are; them 
not as unneceſſury, himſelf not as capable of being burt by them; and ſo daſhes a- 
gainſt truth on the worle fide (4). But where that cannot be done, he mult exert 
himſelf according to his abilities, whether great or litile, and refer the ſucceſs to 
the Divine providence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which is nothing bat 

endeavoxring firmly and honeſtly to act as utb requires; and therefore is directly 
deducible from thatnotion, on which we have founded the morality of human 34 
It has for its object not only adverſaries, noxious animals, and bold undertakings, 
but in general all the evi, of life (); which a man mult labor by prudence to ward 
off, and where this cannot be done to bear with reſignation, decency, and an hum- 
ble expectation of an adjuſtment of all events in a future ſtate : the belief of which 
I am now going to prove, in my manner, to be no vain nor groundleſs conceit. | 


V. Every one, that finds himſelf as before in prop. I. finds in himſelf at the ſame time a 
conſciouſueſt of his own exiſtence and acts (which is life), with a power of apprebending, 
thinking, reaſoning, willing, beginning and ſtopping many kinds and degrees of motion in his 
own members, &c.(c). He, who has not theſe powers, has no power to diſpute this with 
me: therefore I can perceive no room for any diſpute here, unleſs it be con 
the power of beginning motion, For they, who ſay there is always the ſame quantity 
of motion in the world, muſt not allow the production of any neu; and therefore 
muſt ſuppoſe the animal ſpirits not to be put into motion by the mind, but only 


| (4) Kam? En intoc iepye N. Hom, (b) F. ii & s, SianrgiCorres, I g 
MedTwy duToic 3 paxpdic viros i v yiph KATETRENETSY (aiyay --- ANI Jlarroyyoiy dvdpiay,. 
denn gogiar dri. Ph. . Non in viribus corporrs & lacertis tantummodo fortitudmis gloria eft, ſed ma- 
2% in virtmte animi. pure ea fortitude vocatur, quando unuſquiſque ſeipſum vincit, iram cont inet, nullis (= 
lecebris emollitur atque infleFitur, non ad verſis perturbatur, non extollitur ſecundis, &c. S. Arabr. 00 27 


ſe ivſe narit, primùm aliquid ſent iet ſe habere divinum, & c. Cic. | ; 
; Aa 2 | being 
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being already in motion to receive from it their directions into theſe or thoſe canals, 
according as it intends to move this or that limb. But to this may be anſwerd, that, 
if the mind can give theſe ve directions and turns to the ſpirits, this ſerves my pur- 
poſe as well, and what intend will follow as well from it. And beſides, it could 
not do this, if it could not excite thoſe ſpirits being at reſt. 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or downward or horizontally, faſter or 
flower or not at all, or ſtop it when it is in motion, jt as I will. Now if my hand 
and thoſe parts and ſpirits, by which it is put into motion, were left to be governed 
by the law of gravitation, or by any motions already impreſt upon them, the et- 
fects would be determind by rules of mechaniſm, and be zeceſſury : the motion or 
reſt of my hand would not attend upon my will, and bealterable upon a thought at 
my pleaſure. If then I have (as I am ſenſible I have) a power of moving my hand in a 
manner, Which it would not move in by thoſe laws, that mere bodies already in 
motion or under the force of gravitation would obſerve, this motion depends ſolely 


upon my will, and begins there (a). 


VI. That, which in max is the ſubject or ſuppoſitum of ſelf-conſeconſneſs, thinks, and 

has the foreſaid faculties, muſt be ſomething d:fFerent from his body or carcaſs. 
For, firſt, he doth not I ſuppoſe find himſelf to think, ſee, hear, Ic. all over, in 
any part of his body: but the ſeat of cogitation and reflection he finds in his head (5): 
and the nerves, by which the knowledge of external objects are conveyd to him, 
all tend to the ſame place. Iris plainly ſomething, which reſides there (c), in the re. 
gion of the brain, that by the mediation of theſe nerves governs the body and moves 
the parts of it (as by ſo many teins, or wires) (4), feels what is done to it, ſces 
through the eyes, hears through the ears, c. (e). 


(a) Ei iis HD xandtai [To oGua] dc TH ala An, onen Sc re Top, INN r ons be- 
**. tre ra, KA. Greg, Thaum, (6b) Which, Se ire, Toxic ig f ade. Artem. 09 02 
Tu 6 Caonede, md 5 ©u Jopuipe: * re eee Ts vi, wet a dea. Ph. J. (1) Te witn w% 
che W ic, N Fra Gppth YEITEL, uur o Mics T4 AGY(0 by FAITE ThTAXTE 5, 
runs & uraxive. Plar. (e) Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cernmus ea, que videmus e neque enim 
eft ullns ſenſus in corpore, ſed---vie quaſi qua dam ſunt ad oculor, ad aures, ad nares à ſets animi | perforate. 
Iraque ſape amt cogitatione, aut aliqua vi morbi impediti, apertis atque mtegris & oculis & auribus, nec vide- : 
mus, nec audunus : wt facile intelligi poſt, animum & videre, & audire, non eas partes, que quaſi feneſire 
firs animi : quibus tamen ſentire nihil queas mens, nift id agat, & adſit, Cic. 


Upon 
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Upon amputation of a limb (a) this thing (whatever itis)is not found to be dimi- 
nid (6), nor any of its faculties /o/t. Its ſphere of acting, while it is conſind to the 
body, is only contracted, and part of its im/trument loſt. 3 make e — 
which is not, or which it has not. 

If the eyes be ſnut, or the ears ſt opt, it cannot then fon; i or hear: but remove the 
obſtruction, and it inſtantly appears that the -Facx/zy, by which it apprehends the 
impreſſions made upon the organs of ſenſation, remaind all that while intire; and 
that ſo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had neuer been opend again; or, if 
the eyes had been out, or the ears quite diſabled. This ſhews in general, that, when 

any ſenſe or faculty ſeems to be impaird or. loſt by any bodily hurt, after a fever, or 
through age, this doth not come to paſs, becauſe it is che body that perceives and 
has theſe faculties in itſelf; but becauſe the body loſes its iuſtrumentality, and gives 
that Which is the true ſubje& of theſe faculties no opportunity of exerting them, or 
of exerting them well : tho it retains them as much as in the caſe bgfore, when the 
eyes or ears were only ſhut (c). Thus diſtin& are it — v from the body 
and its affections. I will now call it theſeut. 

Again, as a man peruſes and conſiders his own _ doth itnot undeniably appear 
* be ſomething different from the conſiderer ? And when he uſes this expreſſion my 
body, or the body of me, may it not properly be demanded, who is meant by me, or 
what my relates to? it cannot be the bod itſelf: that cannot ſay of itſelf, i⸗ is my bo- 
dy, or the body of me, And yet this way of ſpeaking we naturally fall into, from an 
inward and habitual ſenſe of our ſelves, and what we are, even tho we do not advert 
upon it. 

What I mean is this. A man being ſuppoſed a perſon conſiſting of tuo parts, ſoul 
and body, the whole perſon may ſay of this or that part of him, he ſozl of me, or 
the body of me: but if he was either a/l ſol, or all body, and nothing elſe, he could 
not then ſpeak in this manner: becauſe it would be the ſame as to ſay the ſoul of rhe 
foul, or the body of the body, or the I of me. The pronoun therefore (in that ſaying 
my body, or the body of me) muſt ſtand for ſomething elſe, to which the body belongs (4); 
or at leaſt for ſomething, of which it is only apart, vi⁊. the perſon of the whole man (e). 
And then even this implies, that there is another part of him, which is not body. . 


() Or even detratte corpore malte, as Lucretins ſpeaks, (I) Noxnadur 4 F xaptr 4 F redn dne 
Alves, Ai ie Li N] wires, Chtyſ. (0) Therefore Ariſtetle ſays, if an old man had a 
young man's eye, GR dy worip t . Ore * bac, u 76 Th {uy % Th, 
S dre & uidaic & viro, rx. (4) Hierecles (with others) accounts the ſoul to be the 
true man. Xs yp it N v d aGun of. (e) So Plate uſes *Auri; for the whole of the 
man 3 by which the ſoul, as one part of it, is called x]1ua. 1 


2 
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lt is plain there are two different intereſts in men (a), on the one ſide reaſon, on the 
other paſſion: which, being many times directly oppoſsre, muſt belong to different ſub. 
teds. There are upon many occaſions conteſts, and as it were wars between the m4 
and the body: ſo far are they from being the ſame thing. | 
Laſtly, there is we may perceive ſomething within us which ſupports the body (keeps 
it up), directs its motion for the better preſervation of it, when any hurts or cvils 
befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the like; without which it would fall 
to the graund, and undergo the fate af common matter, The 5o4y therefore muſt 
be conſiderd as being under the direction and taition of ſome other thing, which is (or 
ſhould be) the gavernor of it; and conſequently upon this account muſt be conclu- 
ded to be different from it. | 


7. The ſoul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, then either all matter muſt think; 

or the difference mult ariſe from the different 129d/fication, in iguitude, figure, or mo- 
tion (H) of ſome parcels of matter in reſpect of others; gr a faculty ot thinking maſt 
be ſaperadded to ſome ſyſtems of it, which is not ſuperadded to others. But, 

In the firſt place, that poſition, which makes all matter to be cogitative, is contra- 
ry to all the apprehenſions and knowledge we have of the nature of it; nor can it 
be true, unleſs our ſenſes and faculties be contrived only to deceive us. We perceive 
not the leaſt ſymptom of cogitation, . or ſenſe in our tables, chairs, e. 

Why doth. the ſcene of thinking lie in our heads, and all the miniſters. of ana- 
tion make their reports to ſomething there, if a/l matter be appreheufive, aad cogita · 
tive? For in that caſe there would be as much thought and underſtanding in our 
heels, and every where elſe, as in our heads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it muſt be ſo quatenis matter, and thinking muſt be 
abs eſſence and definition of it: whereas by matter no more is meant but a ſub - 

e extended and impenetrable to other matter. And ſince, for this reaſon, it can- 
not be meceſſary for matter to kr becauſe it may be matter without this property), 
it cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we ſhould not only continue to think always, till the matter of which 
we conſiſt is annihilated, and fo the aſſertor of this doctrine would ſtumble upon 


(s) Ane & duni, 2 anni T4 Tape # Myer Em 3 pd gerdi T4 5, dytiveiva TW Moyo. Ariſe. 
(5) Whether any form, modification, ox motion of matter can be a human ſoul, ſeems to be much 
ſuch another queſtion-as in that one of / Seneca's epiſtles, An juftitia, an fortituds, prudentia, ceter eque 
virtwes, animalia ſint, 


immor- 
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immortality unawares; but we muſt al ſo have thought always iu time paſt, ever fince 
that matter was in being; nor could there be any the leaſt W .of es A 
thinking : Which does not appear to be our caſe. 

If thinking, (elf conſciouſueſs, Wc, were eſſential to matter, obary part of it __ 
have them: and then no ſy/texz could have them. For a fyſtem of material parts 
would be a ſyſtem of things conſcious every aue by itſelf of its on exiſtence and indi- 
viduality, and conſequently thinking by itſeſf: but there could be no one act᷑ of felf2 
conſciouſneſs or thought common to the who/z. Juxta>poſition in this caſe could 
ſignify nothing: the diſtinction and individuation' of the ſeveral particles would be 
as much retaind in their vicinity, as if they were ſeparated by miles. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, c. cannot ariſe from the ſize, figure, 
texture, or motion of it: becauſe bodies by the alteration of theſe only become greater 
or leſs; round or ſquare, c. rare, or denſe; tranſlated from one place to another with 
this or that new direction, or velocity; or the like: all which ideas are quite ditfe+ 
rent from that of hug; there can be xo relation between them (a). Theſe modifi- 
cations and affections of matter are ſo far from being principies or cauſes of thinking, 
and acting, that they are themſelves but efee?s, proceeding from the action of ſome 
other matter or thing upon it, and are proofs of its: paſſivity, deadneſs, and utter 
incapacity of becoming cogitative. This is evident to ſenſe, 

They, who place the eſſence of the ſoul in a certain motion given to ſome matter 
(it any ſuch men there really be) ſhould conlider, among many other things, that 
to move the body ſpontaneouſly is one of the faculties of the ſoul (b) ; and that this, 
which is the ſame with the power of beginning motion, cannot "vine from motion A 
ready begun, and impreſt ab extra. 

Let the materialiſt examine well, whether he does not feel ſomething within him 
ſelf that acts from an internal principle: whether hedothnotexpefienceſome liberty 
ſome power of governing himſelf, and chooſing : whether he does not injoy akindof 
mviſible empire, in which he commands his own thoughts, ſends them to this or that 
place, imploys them about this or that buſineſs (c), forms ſuch and ſuch deſigns and 


(a) Now du oapun yore” Tic tydp dy Ta dayixla vow yerriea. Sattalt, (5) That the foul 
is the principle of motion, or that which begins it in us, is (tho it wants no teſtimony) oſteu fuld 
by the ancients. ao} yep tm, & Adra, S Tere NN vat v aTuwy, AVI HN m6 the 
De xiv Te owpaaTet, 5, dure. Simpl. Api xtviovars, Plotin, (ce) H 4$vx3 Triglewe 
TCA), YAM, ins yi in Shave, xa, Ar. 
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ſchemes : and whether there is any thing like this in bare matter (a), however faſhiond, 
or proportiond; which, if nothing ſhould protrude or communicate motion to it, 
would for ever remain fixt to the place where it happens to be, an eternal monu- 
ment of its own being dead. Can ſuch an active being as the ſou i is (, the ſubject 
of ſo many powers, be itſelf nothing but an accident ? 
When I begin to move my ſelf, I do it for ſome reaſon, and with re ſpect to ſome 
end, the means to effect which I have, if there be occaſion for it, concerted within 
my ſelf; and this doth not all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
matter is only concerned), which is all mechanical. Who can imagine mat ter to be 
moved by argumente, or ever placed ſyllogiſms and demonſtrations among levers and 
pullies? | ; | 

We not only move our ſelves upon reaſons, which we find in our ſelves, but 
upon reaſons imparted by words or writing from. others, or perhaps merely at their 
deſire or bare ſuggeſtion. In which caſe, again, no body ſure can imagine, that the 
words ſpoken or written (the ſound in the air, or the ſtrokes on the paper) can by 
any natural or mechanical efficiexce cauſe the reader or hearer to move in any determi- 
nate manner (or at all). The reaſon, requeſt, or friendly admonition, which is the 
true motive, can make no impreflion upon matter. It muſt be ſome other kin4 of 
being, that apprehends the force and ſenſe of them. 

Do not we ſee in converſation, how a pleaſant thing ſaid makes people break out 
into laugbter, a rude thing in paſſion, and ſo on? Theſe affections cannot be the 
phyſical eſfectt of the words ſpoken : becauſe then they would have the ſame effect, 
whether they were underſtood, or not. And this is further demonſtrable from hence, 
that tho the words do really contain nothing, which is either pleaſant, orrude; or 
perhaps words are thought to be ſpoken, which are not ſpoken; yet it they are ap- 
prebended to do that, or the ſound to be otherwiſe than it was, the effect will be 
the ſame. It is therefore the ſenſe of the words, which is an immaterial thing, that 
by paſſing through the a»der/tanding and cauſing that, which is the ſubject of the 
intellectual faculties, to influence the body, produces theſe motions in the ſpirits, 
blood, muſcles. 


* 


(4) What a ridiculous argument for the materiality of the ſoul is that in Lucretius ? Ubi propellere 
membra, Conripere ex ſomno corpus, & c. videtur (Quorum nil fieri fine tat poſſe videmus, Nec tatlum porro 
fine corpore) ; nonne fatendum eſt Corpores naturs animum conflare an imamq; ? If nothing can move the 
body, but another body, what moves this? The body might as well move itſelf, as be moved by one 
that does. (b) Te xi5ov vis* die wayro; vag mixer. Thal. ap. Diog. L. 
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They, who can fancy, that matter may come to live, think, and act ſpontaneouſly, 


by being reduced to a certain magnitude, or having its parts placed after a certain 
manner, or being inveſted with ſuch a figare, or excited by fuch a particular motion: 


they, I ſay, would do well to diſcover to us that degree of finenels, that alteration 
in the fituation of its parts, &c. at which matter may begin to find itſelf alive and 
cogitative; and which is the critical minute, that introduces theſe important properties. 

If they cannot do this, nor have their eye upon any particular criſis, it is a ſigu they 
have no good reaſon for what they ſay. For if they have no reaſon to charge this 
change upon any particular degree or difference, one moxe than another, they have no 
reaſon to charge it upon auy degree or difference ar all; and then they have no rea- 
ſon, by which they can prove that ſucha change is made at ai. Beſides all which, 
ſince magnitude, figure, motion are but accidents of matter, not matter, and only the 
ſubſtance is truly matter; and ſince the ſxbſtance of any one part of matter does not 


differ from that of another, if any matter can be rn all muſt be 
ſo. But this we have ſeen cannot be. 


So then in concluſion, if there is any ſuch thing as matter that thinks, &c. this 
mult be a particular privilege granted to it: that is, a faculty of #hink;mg mult be ſu- 
peradded to certain parts or parcels of it. Which, by the way, muſt inferr the ex- 
iſtence of ſome Being able to confer this faculty; who, when the ineptneſs of mat · 
ter has been well confi derd, cannot appear to be leſs. than om#jpotenr, or God. 
But the truth i is, matter ſeems not to be capable of ſuch improvement, of being 
made to think. For fince it is not of the c ence of matter, it cannot be made to 
be ſo without making matter another kind of ſubſtance from w hat it is. Nor can it 
be made to ariſe from any of the modifications ot accidents of matter; and in te- 
ſpect of what elſe can any matter be made to differ from other matter.. 


The accidents of matter are ſo fat from being made by any power to produce coghati- 
on; that ſome even of ibem ſhew it incapable of having a faculty of thinking luperadded. 
Tbe very divifibility of it does this. For that which is made to think muſt either be 

oxe part, or more parts joind together. But we know no ſuch thing as a part of matter 
purely one (or indivifible). It may indeed have pleaſed the Author of nature, that there 
ſhould be atoms, whoſe parts are actually indiſcerpible, and which may be the principles 
of other bodies: but ſtill they conſiſt of parti, tho firmly adhering together. And if the 
ſeat ot cogitation be in more parts than one, (whether they liecloſerogether, or ate 
looſe, or in a ſtate of fluidity, it is the ſame thing), how can it beavoided, but that 
eſther there muſt be ſo many ſeveral minds,or zhinking ſnb/taxces, as there are parts(and 
then the conſequence, which has been mentiond, would return upon us again); or elſe 
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that there muſt be ſomething elſe ſuperadded for them to center in, to unite their 
acts, and make their thoughts to be ane And then what can this be, but ſome o- 
ther ſubſtance, which is purely one? 

Matter by itfeltcannever intertain A traded and general 1 ſuch as many in our 
minds are (2). For could it reflect upon what paſſes within itſelf, it could pofſibly find 
there nothing but mate rial and particular impreſſions; abſtractions and metaphy ſical i- 
deas could not be printed upon it (5). How could one abſtract from matter who is him- 

ſelf nothing bat matter ? And then as to material images themſelves, which are uſually 
ſuppoſed to be impreſt upon the brain (or ſome part of it), and ſtock the phanraſy 
and memory, that which peruſes the impreſſions and traces there (or any where) muſt 
be ſomething diſtinct from the brain, or that upon which theſe impreſſions are made: 
otherwiſe it muſt contemplate itſelf, and be both reader and book. And this other 
diſtin contemplating being cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can 
perceive and think without a foul. For ſuch a corporeal being mult require ſex/e, and 
ſuitable organ, to perceive and read theſe characters and veſtigia of things; and ſo 
another organized body would be. introduced, and the ſame queſtions and difficulties 
redoubled, concerning the ſoul of that body and its faculties (). 

If my ſox! was mere matter, external viſible objects could only be perceived within 
me according to the impreſſions they make upon matter, and nototherwiſe. Ex. gr. 
the image of a cube in my mind (or my idea of a cube) muſt be always under ſome 
particular pro/ped, and conform to the rules of perſpective ; nor could I otherwiſe 
repreſent it to myſelf: whereas now I can form an idea of i it as it is in 1:ſelf, and 
almoſt view all its bedræ at once, as it were incompaſſing it with my mind. 

I can within myſelf correct the external appearances and impreſſions of objects; and 
advance, upon the reports and hints received by my ſenſes, to form ideas of things 
that are not extaxt in matter. By ſeeing a material circle I may learn to form the idea 
of a circle, or figure generated by the revolution ofa ray about its center; but then re- 
collecting what Iknow of matter upon other occaſions, I can conclude there is no 
exact᷑ material circle. So that I have an idea, which perhaps was raiſed from the hints 
I received from without, but is not truly to be found there, If I ſee a tower at a 


great diſtance, which according to the impreſſions made upon my material organs ſeems 


(a) Diogenes, tho he could ſee the table, and the et; could not by his eyes ſee Plato's rave be, 
& av D Diog. . (b) Plato, & d 0931 (more generally) ſay, that the ſoul indeed per- 
ceives objects of ſenſe by the mediation of the body; but there ate vox72, which it doth x48 4y- 
Thy &3v4udl or, 1d, (e) Such a ſoul muſt be indeed as Greg. Thaum. has it j exe. 
A reer 3 Jux de J Nie. 
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little and round, | do not therefore conclude it to be either: there is ſomething within, 
that reaſons upon the circumſtances of the appearance, and as it were commands my 
ſenſe, and corrects the impreſſion: and this muſt be ſomething ſuperior to matter, 
ſince a material ſoul is no otherwiſe impreſſible itſelf, but as material organs are. In- 
ſtances of this kind are endleſs. (v. p. 53, 54). 

If we know any thing of matrer, we know, that by itſel it is a lifeleſs thing, inert, 
and paſſive only; and acts neceſſarily (or rather is acted) according to the laws of moti- 
on and gravitation. This paſſiveneſs ſeems to be eſſential to ĩt. And if we know any 
thing of our ſe/ves, we know, that we are conſcious of our own exiſtence and acts 
(7. e. that we live); that we have a degree of freedom; that we can move our ſelves 
ſpontaneonſly ; and in ſhort, that we can, in many inſtances, take off the effect of gra- 
vitation, and impreſs new motions upon our ſpirits (or give them new directions), 
only by a thougbe. Therefore to make mere matter do all this is to change the nature of 
it; tochange death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, neceſſity into 
liberty. And to ſay, that Ggd may /#peradda faculty of thinking, moving itſelf, c. 
to matter, if by this be meant, that he may make matter to be the ſapp aitum of theſe 
faculties (that ſubſtance, in which they inhere), is the ſame in effect as to ſay, that 
Godmay ſuperadd a faculty ofthinking to incogitativity, of acting freely to neceſſit y, and 
ſo on. What ſenſe is there in this? And yet ſo it muſt be, while matter continues 
to be matter. . | . 

That faculty of thinking, ſo much talked of by ſomeas ſuperadded to certain ſyſtems 
of matter, fitly diſpoſed, by virtueof God's omnipotence, tho it be ſo called, muſt 
in reality amount to the ſame thing as another ſubſtance with the faculty of think- 
ing. For a faculty of thinking alone will not make up the idea of a human ſol, 
which is indued with many facxlties ; apprehending, reflecting, comparing, judging, 
making deductions and reaſoning, willing, putting the body in motion, continuing the 
animal functions by its preſence, and giving life; and therefore, whatever it is that 
is ſuperadded, it muſt be ſomething which is indued with all thoſe other faculties. 
And whether that can be a faculty of thinking, and ſo theſe other faculties be on 
faculties of a faculty (a); or whether they muſt not all be rather the faculties of ſome 


(=) This is worſe than 4x3 4vxic in Max, Tyr. and the place juſt before cited. The author of 
the Eſſay cenc. Hum, Underſt, has himſelf exploded it, or what is very like it. To aK, ſays he, whe- 
ter the will has freedom, it to ash, whether one per has another power, one ability another ability z 4 fu. 
ftion at rt ſight toe groſly abſurd to make 4 diſpute, or need an anſwer, For who is it that ſees not, that 
powers belong only te agents, and are attributes only of ſubſtances, and not of powers themſelves ? There is, ir 
my memory does not deceive me, another paſſage ſome where in the ſame book as muck (dr 
more) to my purpoſe : but at preſent I cannot find it. 


B b 2 ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance (a), which, being (by their own conceſſion) ſuperadded to matter, muſt be 
different from it, I leave to the unprejudiced to determia. | 
If men wonld but ſeriouſly look into themſelves, I am perſuaded the ſoul would not 
appear to them as a faculty of the body, or kind of appartenance to it; but rather as 
ſome ſubſtance, properly placed in it, not only to uſe it as an inſtrument, and act 
by it, butalſotogovern it ( or the parts of it; as the tongue, hands, feet, c.) according 
toits own reaſon. For I think it ĩs plain enough, that the nid, tho it acts under great 
limitations, doth however in many inſtances govern the body arbitrarily : and it is mon- 
ſtrous to ſuppoſe this governor to be nothing but ſome fit 4i/p»/ition or accident (ſuper - 
added) of that matter which is governed. A hip it is true would not be fit for 1a- 
vigation, if it was not built and provided in a proper manner: but then, when it has 
its proper form, and is become aſy/tem of materials fitly diſpoſed, it is not this diſpo- 
ſition that governs it. It is the man, that other ſubſtance, who ſits at the helm, and 
they, who manage the fails and tackle, that do this. So ot veſſels without a proper 
organization and conformity of parts would not be capaq le of being acted as they 
are; but ſtill it is not the ſhape, or modification, or any other accident, that can 
govern them. The capacity of being governed ot uſed can never be the governor, ap- 
plying and uſing (5) that capacity. No there mutt be at the helm ſomething diſtinct, 
that commands the body, and without which it would run adrift, or rather ſink. 
For the foregoing reaſons it ſeems to me, that 2a7ter cannot think, cannot be made 
to think. But if a faculty of ehinkimg can be ſuperadded to a ſyſtem of matter, without 
uniting an immaterial ſubſtance to it (c); I ſay, if this can be, yet a human body is not 
ſuch a ſyſtem, being plainly void of thought, and organized in ſuch a manner as to 
- tranſmit the impreſſions of ſenſible objects up to the brain, where the percipient, and 
that which reflects upon them, certainly reſides : and therefore that, which there ap- 
prehends, thinks, and wills, muſtbe hat em of matter to which a faculty of think- 
ing is ſuperadded. All the premiſſes then well conſiderd, judge I beſeech you, whether 
inſtead of ſaying, that this inhabitant of our heads (the ſox/ ) is a ſyſtem of matter, to 
' whicha faculty of thinking is ſuperadded, it might not be more reaſonable to ſay, it is a 
thinking ſubſtance intimatelyunited to ſome finematerial vehicle which has its reſidence in 


(4) If the ſoul is only an accident (or attribute) of the body, how comes this accident to have 
(or be the ſupport of) other accidents, contrary ones too? As when we ſay, a wiſe ſoul, and a 
fooliſh ſoul, C. Hacmun. (4) "Emzpor dn Tire ypdparrey e @ xpnT2. Plato, () Or, if 
to 4 thinking ſubſtance can be ſuperadded the modification of ſolidity, Which way of ſpeaking, tho I do 
got remember to have met with it any where, nor doth it ſeem to differ much from the other, yet 


would pleaſe me better. 


the 
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the brain, Tho I underſtand not perfectly the manner, how a cogrtative and ſpirituai 
| ſubſtance can be thus cloſely united to-ſuch a material vehicle; yet I can underſtand 
this union as well, as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as how 
the particles of the body itſelf cohere together), and much better than how a think - 
ing faculty can be ſuperadded to matter: and beſide, ſeveral phenomena may more ear 
ſily be ſolved by this hyporhe/is; which (tho I ſhall not pertinaciouſly maintain it) in 
ſhort is this, ig. that the human ſoul is a cogitative ſubſtance, clothed in a material 
vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it were inſeparably mixt (I had almoſt ſaid in- 
corporated) with it (a): that theſe act in conjunction, that, which affects the one, affect 
ing the other: that the ſol is detaind in the body (the head or brain) by ſome ſyms+ 
- pathy or attraction between this material vehicle and it, till the habitation is ſpoild, 
and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned into an ayerſjon, that 
makes it fly off), by ſome hurt, or diſeaſe, or by the decays arid ruins of old age, 
or the like, happening to the body: and that in the interim by means of this ve- 
hicle motions and impreſſions are communicated to and fro. But of this perhaps 


ſomething more by and by. 


VIII. The ſoul of man ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of his body: or, is immortal. For, 

I. If it is immaterial, it is indiſcerpible, and therefore capable of being diſſolved 
or demoliſhd, as bodies are (5). Such a being can only periſh by annihilation: that 
is, it will continue to ſubſiſt and live, if ſome other being, able to do this, doth not 
by a particular act annibilate it, And if there is any reaſon to believe, that at the 
death of every man there is always ſuch a particular annihilation, let him that knows 
it produce it. Certainly to reduce any ſubſtance into nothing requires juſt the ſame 
power as to convert nothing into ſomething : and I fancy they, who deny the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, will be cautious how they admit any ſuch power. 

2. If the ſoul coxld be material; that is, if there could be any matter, that might 
be the ſubject of thoſe faculties of thinking, willing, c. yet ſtill, ſince we cannot 
but be ſenſible, that all theſe are faculties of the ſe/f- ſame thing; and that all thefe- 
veral acts of the mind are acts of the ſame thing, each of them 1ndrvidual and truly 

one : I ſay, ſince it is ſo, this matter muſt be ſo perfectiy united in itſelf, fo abſd - 


' (a) It is worth our confideration, whether ative power be not the proper attribute of ſpirit, and paſſive pow- 
er of matter, Hence may be conjectured, that created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, becauſt they 
are both ative and paſſive. Pare ſpirity viz, God, is only ative ; pure matter is only paſſive ; theſe Beings, 
that are both active and paſſive, we may judge to partake of both, Hum. underſt. (6) This is Se- 
erates's argument in Plate. The ſoul is altogether , and therefore a . Which 
* Cicero inteprets thus: nec diſcerpt, nec diffrahi peteſt ; nec interire igitare 

| lutely 
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lately ene, as no matter knowable by us can be. And then the /eaft that can be 
_ allowd is that ic ſhould be truly ſolid, and not actually diviſible ; that is, ſuch as no 
watural cauſe could deſtroy. . 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or a thinking matter, is to in- 
troduce matter with a new and oppoſite property; and that is to introduce a new 
ſpecies of matter (/), which will differ as eſſentially from the other common ntbin l- 
ing kind, as any ſpecies whatſoever doth from its oppoſite in ſcala pr.edicamentali, even 
as body doth from ſpirit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal and in- 
corporeal. And if ſo, this hunting matter muſt always continue to think, till either 
it is annihilated, or there is a tranſmutat ion of one ſpecies into another: and to take 
refuge in either of theſe expectations is at leaſt to expect r ſhould inter- 
poſe to help out a bad cauſe. 

If any one ſhould ſay, that God might by virtue of his omnipotence ſaperadd to 
certain parcels of matter a fourth dimenſion, I ſhould not perhaps diſpute the Divine 
power: but I might ſay, that ſuch matter, exiſting under tour dimenſions, would 
eſſentially differ from that, which cannot exiſt under four, or which can exiſt but 
only under three; and that this four - dimenſiond matter muſt always remain ſuch, be- 
cauſe no ſubſtance can be changed into or become another, eſſentially different, 
nor do we know of any, that by the courſe of nature ceaſes totally to be, or is 
reduced to nothing. 

3. The next argument ſhall proceed by way of objedtion and anſwer, Becauſe 
a removal of the principal objection againſt any thing is a good argument for it. 
00. It ſeems as if thinking was not eſſential to the ſoul, but rather a capacity of 
thinking under certain circumſtances. For it doth ut think, when it lies conceald in 
the primitive rudiment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the beginnings of in- 
fancy, in ſleep, in a ſwoon: and thereaſon of this ſeems to lie in the circumſtances 
of the body, which either is not ſufficiently extended, and prepared; or for a while 
imploys the ſpirits wholly in the digeſtion of its aliment, and other offices in the ani- 
mal ceconomy; or by ſome external attack, or the working of ſome enemy got into 
it, hath its parts diſorderd, and the paſſages ſo poſleſt, that the blood and other flu- 
ids can ſcarce break through ; or after ſome ſuch manner is preternaturally affected. 
And therefore the queſtion to be reſolved is not, whether the ſoul is material or im- 
material; and much leſs, whether it will be aunibilated at death; but, whether that 
ſoul (be it what it will), which ceaſes to think, when the body is not fitly diſpoſed, 


() Laeretins ſeems to be aware of this. Fam iriplex animi eſt natura reperta : Nec tamen hac ſat ſunt 
ad ſenſum cuncta creandum; &c, Quarta quoq; h1s igitur quædam natura neceſ? et Attribuatur : ea oft» 
emnine nominis expers, 
| can 
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can think at all, when the body is quite diſſolted, and leaves the ſoul no opportunity 
of actuating it any more, or operating by it (a). Anſ. If this objection cannot be fuliy 
anſwerd, till we know more of the nature of ſpiritual beings, and of that vinculum, 
by which the ſoul and body are connected, than we do at preſent, it muſt not 
theretore be lookd upon as certainly #na»ſwerable in it ſelf; and much leſs, if on- 
ly it cannot be anſwerd by me. It may perhaps be NN to turn it even into an 
argument for the immortality of the ſoul. 

The ſoul it cannot be denied is a limited being, or a bung which acts ander 
limitations theſe limitations at different times are different, its activity and faculties be- 
ing more obſtructed or clogd at one time than another, and moſt of all in ſleep, or a 
deliqui um: as theſe obſtructions are removed, it acts more clearly and freely : and there- 
fore if the ſtate of the ſoul in the body (its confinement there) may be conſiderd 
as one general and great limitation, why, when this limitation ſhall be taken off (this 
great obſtruction removed), may it () not be allowed to act with {till greater freedom 
and clearneſs; the gre eteſt it is capable of? Whilſt it remains in the brain, it can as it 
were look out at a feu apertures; that is, receive the notices of many things by thoſe 
nerves and organs, which are the inſtruments of ſenſatiom: but if any of thoſe avenues 
to it be ſtopt, that branch of its knowledge is for a time cut off. If thoſe tracks 
in the brain, or thoſe marks, whatever they are, and where ever they are imprinted 
upon Which our memory and images of things ſeem to depend, are filled up or over- 
caſt by any vapor, or otherwiſe darkend, it can read them no more, till the cloud 
is diſperſed. (For it cannot read what is not /egible, and indeed for the preſent nor 
there.) And ſince even in abſtracted reflections the mind is obliged to make uſe of 
words (c), or ſome kind of ſigns, to fix its ideas, and to render them tractable and 
ſtable enough to beperuſed, compared, c. and this kind of language depends upon 
memory ; whilſt this is intermitted, the uſe of the other is taken away; with all that 
depends upon it. This is the preſent ſtate of the ſoul: and from hence the reaſon 
appears in ſome meaſure, why we do not think in ſound ſeep, &c. but it does not 
follow from hence, that the ſoul cannot ſubſiſt and act under more imlarged circum- 
flances. That, which, being confined to the body, and able to act only according 


(4) If Likes by ſenſus means all mannet of apprehenſion and knowledge, there is no room for 
that dis junction: Amt nibil eſt ſennis animis & morte reliium, Aut mors ipſu nb. For if the former 
part be true, the other will follow. (6) Vela & dintins carcere emiſſus Can ima]. Seu. (e) Thoſe 
kinds of animals, which do not ſpeak, do not reaſon : but thoſe, which do the one, do the other. 
Therefore a ſpeaking animal (ot Arab. Natak) is a rational animal: and x4y@ ſignifies both ſpeech 
and reaſon, as going together. 


' to 
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to the opportunities this affords, can now perceive viſible objects only with t . eyes 
(at two windows (a), becauſe there are no more, might doubtleſs ſee with four, it 
there were ſo many properly placed and diſpoſed; or if its habitation were all eye 
(window all round), might ſee all round. And fo, in general, that, which now 
can know many things by the impreſſious made at the ends of the nerves, or by the 
intervention of our preſent organs, and in this ſiruation and ixcloſure can know them 
no other way, may for all that, when it comes to be locſed out of that priſon (+), know 
them i umediately, or by ſome other medium. That, which is now forced to make 
ſhift with words and ſigns of things in its reaſonings, may, when it ſhall be ſet at 
liberty and can come at them, reaſon upon the intuition of ching themſelves, or uſe 
2 language more ſpiritual or ideal, I ſay, it is not impoſſible, that this ſhould be the 
caſe; and therefore no one can ſay, with reaſon, that it is not: eſpecially, ſince we 
find by experience, that the ſoul is limited ; that the limitations are variable; that 
we know not enough of the nature of ſpirit to determin; how theſe limitations are 
effected : and therefote cannot tell, how far they may be carried on, or taken off, 
This ſuffices to remove the force of the objection. But further, 

A man, when he wakes, or comes to himſelf (which phraſe implies what I am go* 
ing to ſay), immediately knows this, and knows himſelf to be the ſame ſou! that 
he was before his ſleep, or fainting away. I will ſuppoſe, that he is alſo conſcious 
to himſelf, that in thoſe intervals he thought t at all (which is the ſame the ob- 
jector muſt ſuppoſe): bat is, if his body had been cut to pieces, or mouldred to 
duſt, he could not have thought /: for there is no thinking leſs than thinking a 
az all, From hence then I gather, that the ſoul preſerves a capacity of thinking, c. 
under thoſe circumſtances and indiſpoſitions of the body, in which it thinks 20 
more, than it the body was deſtroyd; and that therefore it may, and will preſerve 
it, when the body is deſtroyd. And if ſo, what can this capacity be preſerved for? 
Certainly not, that it may never be exerted. The Author of nature doth not uſe to 
act after that manner. So that here is this dilemma to be oppoſed to the objection. 
In ſleep and ſwoonings the ſoul doth either zhink, or not. If it iet, the objection 
has no foundation: and if it doth nor, then all that will follow, which I have juſt 
now ſaid. 

If we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſoz/ to be a being by nature made to inform ſome 
body, and that it cannot exiſt and act in a ſtate of 20 ſeparation from all body; 
it would not follow from hence, that what we call death, muſt therefore reduce it 


(4) Ovpidec yap imrac of Juyic d die Fives Baſ. (6) "Reap S A & T6 mw way 
rec Surge dinpergtixoe, Ph. 7. | 
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to a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility and inactivity, which to it would be equal to nox- 
exiſtence. For that body, which is ſo neceſſary to it, may be ſome fine vehicle, that 
dwells with it in the brain (according to that hypotheſes p. 193.) and goes off with 
it at death, Neither the anſwers to the objection, nor the caſe after death will be 
much alterd by ſuch a ſappoſition. And ſince I confeſs I ſee no abſurdity in it, I 
will try to explain it a little further. We are ſenſible of many materia impreſſions 
(impreſſions made upon us by material cauſes, or bodies): that there are ſuch we 
are ſure. T herefore there muſt be ſome matter within us, which being moved or 
preſſed upon, the ſoul apprehends it immediately. And therefore, again, there muſt 
be ſome matter to which it is immediately and intimately united, and related in ſuch 
a manner, as it is xc related to any other. Let us now ſuppoſe this ſaid matter to 
be ſome refined and ſpirituous vehicle (a), which the ſoul doth immediately inform; 
with which it ſympathizes; by which it acts, and is acted upon; and to which it 
is vitally and inſeparably united: and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the 
brain, among the heads and beginnings of the nerves. Suppoſe we alſo, that when 
any impreſſions are made upon the organs or parts of the body, the effects of them 
are carried by the er ves up to their fountain, and the place, where the ſoul in 
its vehicle is; and there they communicate their ſeveral motions or tremors to 
this material vehicle (or by their motions, or tendency to motion, preſs upon it); 
ſo that the ſol, which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, and is throughly poſſeſt 
of it, ſhall be apprehenſive of theſe motions or preſſures : and moreover, that this 
vehicle ſo guarded and incompaſſed by the body as it is, can be come at or moved 
by external oby ects no other way, but by the mediation of the nerves; nor the 
ſoul, by conſequence, have any direct intelligence concerning them, orcorreſpon- 
dence with them, any other way. And as we ſuppoſe the ſoxl to receive notices 
of things from without in this manner, ſo let us ſuppoſe, on the other ſide, 
that by moving its own vehicle it may produce motion in the contiguous pi- 


(a) So Hieroeles diſtinguiſhes To avycerfic du 05 2y 3 Jex e 16772) Lynun, from that, which 
he calls rd Sy»7iy 5441 76, and to which the former communicates life. T 4vycefti 1udy - 
mans mrieu 76s Fey br, 14, This fine body he calls alſo 4uxin3r 04 ur, and rywudTIEdy 
Trane. In Niſbn. bhaiy, there is much concerning that fine body, in which the ſoul is clothed, and 
from which it is never to be ſeparated, according to an old tradition, Men. b 1, gives us the ſam 
of it in ſuch words as theſe. There is a very thin or refined body, with which the ſoul is clothed 
before it comes into the world. The ſouls when they are firſt created, are joyned o their bodies 
naturally ſpiritual ; heavenly things are not perceived by the bodily fight, And the ſous ate ne- 
ver ſepatated from thoſe fine ſpiritual bodies, neither before they come into the body, nor vhilſt 
they are in it, nor after they are patted from it. Saadias long before him joins to the ſoul, a 
ſubſtauce ; which he ſays is finer or purer than the chryſtal of the eye, C. 1 
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rits and nerves, and ſo move the body: I mean, when nothing renders them unfit 
to be moved. Let us ſuppoſe further, that the ſon / by means of this vehicle feels 
or finds thoſe prints and portraits, or thoſe effe#s and remains left by objects on 
the mind in ſome manner: or other, which cauſe the remembrance of words and 
things: I mean again, when they are not filled up, or obſcured by any thing ; or, when 
there are any ſuch to be felt. And laſtly, let us ſuppoſe, that if the ſoa / in its more ab/trac- 
ted and purer reaſonings, or more ſpiritual acts, has any occaſion for matter, to ſerve it, 
the matter of this vehicle is that which is always with it, and ſerves it. All which it is 
eaſy to underſtand, and perhaps not very difficult to ſuppoſe. On the contrary, by 
many ſymptoms it appears moſt probable, that ht matter, to which the mind is in- 
mediately preſent, and in which is its true ſhekinah, is not the whole groſs body, but 
ſome ſubtile body, placed (as I have ſaid) in the region of the brain. For here all 
the conveyances of ſenſible ſpecies conſpire to meet, and there in reflexion we find 
our ſelves: whenalimbis loſt, the ſoul, *tis true, loſes an opportunity of receiving in- 
telligence from or by it, and of ufing | it, but perceives no loſs in itſelſ: and tho the 
Body, many parts of it at leaſt, are in a perpetual flux and continually alter ing, yet! 
know that the ſubſtance, which z4:#&s within me nom (or rather, which is I), is, 
notwithſtanding all the changes my body has undergone, the very ſame which 
thought above fifty years ago, and ever ſince ; when I playd in ſuch a field, went 
to ſuch a ſchool, was of ſuch a univerſity, performed ſuch and ſuch exerciſes, c. (a). 
If you would permit me to uſe a ſchool term, I would ſay the egoiry (Y) remains. 
Now to anſwer the objection, and apply all this to our purp6ſe. Why do we not 
perceive external objects in our ſleep, or a ſwoon ? Becauſe the paſſages are become im- 
practicable, the windows ſhut, and the ner ves, being obſtructed, or ſome how ren- 
derd for the timeuſeleſs, can tranſinit no information to it. Why however does it 
not reaſon and think about ſoetbhing or other ? Becauſe, all the marks by which things 
are rememberd being for the preſent choked up or diſorderd, the remembrance of 
thoſe objects, about which it is wont to employ itſelf, and even of the words (or other 
figns), in which it uſes to reaſon, and to preſerye the deductions and concluſions 
it makes, is all ſuſpended and loſt for the time; and ſo its tables being coverd, its 
books cloſed, and its tools lockd up, the requiſites for reaſoning are wanting, and no 
Fabje&t offers itſelf, to exerciſe its thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportu- 
; ” cum corpora quot idie noſtra fluant, & aut creſcant aut decreſcant, ergo tot erimus homines, quot quot idie 
eommutamur I aut alius ſui, cum decem annorum eſſem ; alius, cum triginta; alius chm quinquaginta, alius, 
eum jam toto cano capite ſum ? S. Hier. So it muſt be, if our ſouls are nothing different from our 


bodies. (% Tuliy has Lentulitas and Appretas 3 in the ſame form, tho not juſt the like ** 
nity 
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nity to take in higher object, and more refined matter for contemplation. And to con- 
clude, if it be demanded, why any one ſhould imagin, that the ſou may think, 
perceive, act after death, when it doth not do this in Rleep, &c. the anſwer is; becauſe 
thoſe incloſures and impediments, which occaſiond the forementiond intermiſſions, and 
thoſe great limitations under which it labors at all times, will be removed with its 
inlargement out of the body. When it ſhall in its proper vehicle be let go, and take 
its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare to the immediate impreſ- 
ſions of objects: and why ſhould not thoſe impreſſions, which affected the ner per 
that moved and affected the vehicle and ſoul in it, affed? the vehicle immediately, when 
they are immediately made upon it, without the interpoſition of the nerves? The hand, 
which feels an object at the end of a ſtaſt may certainly beallowd to feel the fame 
much better by /7mediate contact, without the ſtaff Nay, why ſhould we not think, 
that it may admit of more objects and the knowledge of more things, than it can 
now; ſince being expoſed all round to the influences of them, it may be moyed not 
only by vilible objects juſt at the extremities of the opzic nerves, by ſounds ar the 
ends of the auditory, &c. but become as it were all eye to viſible obj es, all ear to au- 
dible, and ſo on? And why ſhould we not think this the rather, becaufe then the 
ſoul may be al ſo perceptive of fixer impreſſions and ethereal Contdcde, and conſequently 
of more kinds of objects, ſuch as we are now incapable of knowing? And then, this 
being ſo, why ſhould we not preſage, that other indowments, as faculties of reaſoning, 
communicating thoughts, and the like, will be proportionable to ſuch noble opportu- 
nities of knowledge? There ſeems to be nothing in this account impoſſible; ae there 
fore nothing, but what »2ay be. 

If we do but attend, we mult ſee every videos that many things are by ways, 
which we do not, nor can underſtand; and therefore we muſt be convinced, even 
from hence, that ore muy be; and therefore that the objection before us, tho we 
could not ſalve the diſficulties in it, and what is ſuppoſed hete ſhould be all rejected | 
as chimerical, yet ought to be no prejudice againſt the belief of the immortality of 
the ſoul, if there is any (but one) good reafon for it. 

But if we can in any rolerable manner (which in our preſent circumſtances i is a FO 
much, as can be expected) account for the difficulties objected, and thoſe the greateſt 
belonging to this matter, and ſhew how it is po/ible that they may conſiſt with im- 
mortality, this will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, it not be one it fel. This 
J hope is done: or if I have not ſpoke directiy to every part of the objection, from 
what has been done that defect may eaſily be, ſupplied. 

4. We may concludethe ſouls of men to be immortal from the nature of God. For 
if he is (Which ſure no body doubts) a perfect being, He, as ſuch, can do nothing in- 

Cec3 conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with perfect or right reaſon. And then no being, nor circumſtance of any 
being, can come from him as its cauſe, which it is not agrecable to ſuch reaſon ſhould 
be: or (which is the ſame), He cannot but deal reaſonabiy with all His dependents. 
And then again, if we are in the number of theſe, and the mortality of the human 
ſoul docs not conſiſt with reaſon, we may be ſure it is immortal: as ſure as we can be 


' of any thing by the uſe of our faculties; and that is, as ſure as we can be of any 


thing. Whether therefore that doth cob with reaſon, or not, is to be inquired. 
To produce a being into a ſtate of clear happizeſs, in any degree, can be no injury to 
it; or into a ſtate of mix: happineſs, provided the happineſs certainly overbalancesthe 
contrary, and the unhappy or ſuffering part be not greater than what that being 
would chooſe in order to obtain the happineſs, or rather than loſe it. Nos, again, can 
any wrong, be done by producing a being /#bjed? to more miſery than happineſs, it 
that being hath it in hig own power to avoid the miſery, or ſo much ot it, as may 
leave the remainder of miſery not greater, than what he would rather ſuſtain than miſs 
the proportion of happineſs. The only cate then, by which wrong can be done in 
the production of any being, is, when it is aeceſſarily and irremediably to be miſerable, 
without any recompenſe, or. balance of that miſery (a): and this indeed is a caſe ſogrie- 
vous, ſo utterly irreconcilable to all reaſon, that the heart of a reaſoning and conſi- 
dering man can ſcarce bear the thought of it. So much every one muſt | underſtand 
of the nature of reaſon and juſtice as to allow theſe things for truths inconteſtable. 
Now then he, who ſays the ſox/of man is mortal, muſt ſay one of theſe :wo things: 
either that God is an unreaſonable, unjuſt, cruel Being; ; or that no man, in reſpect of 
this life (which according to him is all), has a greater ſhare of miſery, anavoidable, 
than of happineſs. To ſay the former is to contradict that, which I preſume has 
been proved beyond contradiction. To which I may add here, that this is to avow 
ſuch an unworthy, impious notion of the Supreme being, as one would not entertain 
. Without caution even of the worſt of men; ſuch a one, as even the perſon bimſelf, 
who ſays this, muſt know to be Falſe. For he cannot but ſee, and muſt own many 
inſtances of the reaſonableneſs and beneficence of the Deity : not one of which could 
be, if cruelty and unreaſonableneſs were His inclination; ſince He has power to ex- 
ecute His own inclinations #horoxghly, and is a Being an: form in his nature. Then 
to ſay the latter is to contradict the whole fory of mankind, and even one: own Jenſer. 
() That paſfage in S. 19q»ar. imports much . ſame thing, that has been ſaid here : If the 
nature of a thing be declared to be good, then it is fit it ſhould exiſt. But if the nature of it be 


bad, then it is not fit, that it ſhould exiſt. And the thing whoſe nature is mixt of good and bad, 
if the good be greater, it is fit, it ſhould exiſt ; but if the bad prevails, it is not fit, that it ſhould 


exiſt, 
| Conſi- 
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Conſider well the dreadful effects of many wars, and all thoſe barbarous deſola- 
tions, Which we read of: what cruel tyrauts there are, and have been in the world 
who (at leaſt in their fits) divert themſelves with the pangs and convulſions of their 
fellow-creatures (a); what /laveryis (), and 5ow men have been brought into that la- 
mentable ſtate: how many have been ruind by accidents unforeſeen ; how many have 
ſuffered or been undone by anjuſt laws, judges, witneſſes, c. (c). how many have 
brought incurable diſeaſes, or the Cauſes of them, and of great torments, into the 
world with them: how many more, ſuch bodily infirmitie sand diſadvantages, as 
have renderd their whole lives uneaſy: how many are born to no other inhe- 
ritance but v1mcible poverty and trouble? Inſtances are endleſs: but, for a {:#- 
zle taſte of the condition of mankind here, reflect upon that ſtory related by Stra- 
bo (from Polybins) and Plutarch, where, even by order of the Roman \enite, P. 
Emilius, one of the beſt of them too, at one prefixt hour ſacked and deſtroyd 
ſeventy cities, unawares, and drove fifteen myriads of innocent per ſons into capti- 
vity; to be ſold, only to raile pay for the mercileſs ſoldiers and their own execu- 
tioners. Peruſe that account of the gold-works in the confines of EH given by 
Diodoras : and think over the circumſtances of the untortunate laborers there, who 
were not only criminals, or men taken in war, but even ſuch as calumny,or unjuſt pow - 
er had doomd (perhaps for being to good) to that place of torment ; many times with 


(a) c. Ceſar---Senatores & Equites---cecidit; torfit, non qua tio is, ſed animi causi, Deinde quoſdam ex 
illi ad lucernam decollabat,----Torſerat per omnia, que in rerum natura triſtiſſima ſunt, fidiculis, &c. 
Sen. Homo, ſacra res, jam per luſum & jocum occiditur. Id. („% Slaves were reckond among 
beaſts of old. O5rs v yuvi mTiquzzr, ivr" & drdgdar ady' it. Eurip. And ſometimes as mere in- 
ſtruments and tools. 0  J8a@ iuuy:y fgyarcr* 74 0 igyavr dvr & dra Gy. Ar. Their ſad con- 
dition 1 will ſet down in Plato's words. Oùx avdess TE75 ig 70 md nun, m6 Adnet dnnd 
&rdgaTrods Two, 4 r died win 5 angornnangutncy mi Tops ily 
do's dures BonSeiv, wands ν,0˖ 8 A ,.. (c) Thoſe djprror 4 drivu dog ial, which 
the 74:4ya:; had brought upon the cities of Aſia, are too many to be tranſetibed: but ſome ac- 
count of them is to be ſeen in Plaut. v. Luc. which may ſerve for one inſtance out of thouſands. 
It may be reckond madneſs indeed maximas virtutes, quaſe graviſſuma delicta, punire ; as Val, M. ſays, 
ſpeaking of Phocion's caſe : but ſuch madneſs has been very common, and men have ſufferd even 
for their virtue. Ochus cruelly put to death, Och ſororem---, & patruum cum centum amplids filiis ac © 
nepotibus---=, nulla injuria laceſſitus, ſed qued in his maximam apud Perſas probitatis & fortitwdinis laudens 
conſiſtere videbat. Id. And Seneca having recommended the example of Grecinus Julius (Julius Graci- 
mus, ap, Tacit. the father of Julius Agricola), adds, quem C. Ceſar occidit ob hoc wnum, qued meliar vir 


erat, quam eſſe quemquam tyranno expediret, 
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all their relations and poor children (a). Or, once for all, take a view of ſervitude, as it 
is deſcribed by Pignorius. To paſs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Phere, Appollodo- 
rur (V), and the like, of which hiſtory ſupplies plenty; conſider thoſe terrible proſcrip- 
tions among the Roman (c); with the reigus of moſt of their exzperors, more bloody 
than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger, even ſome of the Chriſtian emperors not excepted. 
Read the direful and unjuſt executions reported by Amm. Marcellinus : among 
hundreds of others that of Euſebius (d). Every whiſper in thoſe times or light ſuſpi- 
cion brought upon men the queſtion and tortures inconceivable. Men's very dream 
were once interpreted to be treaſon; and they durſt ſcarce own, that they had ever 
flept(e). What inhuman puniſhments were uſed among the Perſians (J), in an arbitra- 
ry manner too; and many times extended to whole families, and all the kindred, 
tho not concerned (g)? But inſtead of enumerating here burnings, crucifixions, break- 
ings upon the wheel, impalings, xa9:-u+c, c. I chooſe to refer you to thoſe au- 
thors, who have deſignedly treated of the zorments and queſtions of the ancients. 
Look into the hiſtory of the Chritian Church, and her martyrologies : examin the 
priſons of the ingquiſition, the groaut of which thoſe walls are conſcious, and upon 
what „light occaſions men are rackd and tortured by the tormentors there: and, 
to finiſh this detail ( hideous indeed, but too true ) as faſt as I can, conſider the 
many maſlacres, perſecutions, and miſeries conſequent upon them, which falſe re- 
ligion has cauſed, authorized, ſanctified. Indeed the hiſtory of mankind is little elſe 
but the hiſtory of uncomfortable, dreadful paſſages : and a great part of it, however 
things are palliated and gilded over, is ſcarcely to be red by a good matured man 
without amazement, horror, tears. One can ſcarce look into a neu- paper, or out at 
his windou, but hardſhips and ſufferings preſent themſelves, in one ſhape or other. 
Now among all hie millions, who have ſufferd eminently, can it be imagind, that 
there have not been multitudes, whoſe griefs and pangs have far outweigbd all 
their injoyments ; and yet who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 


() Oi adixeie diaCoratc miemrertiyrec, i; dis Supt us quraxds Txg2d5Jo river, wort win durol, mort 5 
S para medry; ouvyſeias. () Mentiond by Cicero with Phalaris, He was tyrant of Caſſan- 
Adria, and is repreſented (out of Polyenus) as porixurdl@r * wuirdl® Hr, in rag Ee 
' rape Bag Cg i Yet Alian ſays, Ex my Us UTQl2GMy un + unriianliuety, ie 
© QoVIXW TEC, KA. (c) It is ſaid of Sy{la's peace, after Martuss party were, broken, Pax cum 
bello de cradelitate certavit, & vicit. S. Auſt. (4) Qui ita eviſceratu:, ut cruciatibus membra de- 
ent, implorans calo juſtitiam, torvum renidens fundato peftore manſit immobilis, &c, 1n the reign of con- 


3 N (e) Merebantque docti quidam, quod apud Atlanteos nati non eſſent, ubi memorantur ſom- 
nia non videri, (f) V. Pia. in v. Artox, (g) 0b noxam unius omnis propinquitas perit. 
Amm. Marc. 
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prudence, or any power in them, to eſcape that bitter draught, which they have drunk? 
And then, how can we acquit the jzx/t:ce and reaſonableneſs of that Bring, upon whom 
theſe poor creatures depend, and who leaves them ſuch great loſers by their exiſtence, if 
there be no future ſtate, where the proper amends may be made? So that the argu- 
ment is brought to this undeniable iſſue ; if the ſol of man is not immortal, either 
there is a0 God, upon whom we depend]; or He is an anreaſonable Being; or there never 
has been any man, whoſe ſufferings in this world have exceeded his injoyments, with- 
out his being the cauſe of it himſelf. But ſurely zo one of theſe three things can be 
ſaid. Ergo k 
That, which aggravates the hard caſe of the poor ſufferers mentiond above, if there 
be no future ſtate, in which their paſt ſufferings may be brought into the account, and 
recompenſed, is, that many times their perſecutors and tormentors pals their lives in 
plenty and grandeur: that is, the :zzocext have not only the portion, that properly 
belongs to the criminal and unreaſonable part of mankind, but the gx:lty have that, 
which belongs rather to the innocent ( ). Such a tranſpoſition of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, ending in itſelf, without any reſpect to ſomething which is to follow 
hereafter, can never conſiſt with the nature of a Governor, who is not very much 
below rational : a thought, which God forbid any one ſhould dare to admit of Him. 
To ſuppoſe the virtuous and wiſe left ultimately but in the ſame ſtate with the un- 
juſt and profligate is to ſuppoſe ſuch a conſtitution of nature, as never can flow 
from a principle of reaſon, a God ot truth and equity; and therefore ſuch a con- 
ſtitution, as leaves the former in a worſe condition than the other, can #ch leſs be 
ſuppoſed. | 8 | | 
053. It hath been ſaid, that virtue tends to make men's lives happy even here, c. and 
how then can the virtuous be ſuppoſed ever to be ſo'very miſerable ? Auſ. In ordinary 
caſes virtue doth produce happineſs : at leaſt it has indeed a natural tendency to it; is 
the mean, by which it is moſt likely to be attaind ; and is therefore the way, which 
a wiſe man would chooſe for his own ſake. But then it doth not follow from hence, 
that there are no perturbations in human affairs; no caſes, in which the uſual effect of 
virtue may be over powerd by diſeaſes, violence, dy ſaſters. It doth not render men in- 
vnlu:rable; cannot command the ſcaſons; nor prevent many great calamities, under 
which virtue and vice mult fall andiſtinguiſbd. (There may be a direct road to a place, 
and ſuch a one, as he, who ſets out for that place, ought to be found in, and yet it 
is poſſtble he may meet with robbers or accidents in it, that may incommode, or hurt 
him in his journey.) On the other fide, vice and wickedneſs may be fo circumſtan- 


(a) Dies deficict, ſi velim numerare, quibus bonis male evenerit : nec minus, fi commemorem, quibus impro- 
bis eptime, Cic. This is juſtly ſaid ; tho 1 account his inſtances not the moſt appokte. a 
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tiated as to be attended with much greater pleaſure than pain, contrary to the ten- 
dency of its nature; that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful make, born to 
riches or power, or fortunately placed for attaining them ; and from the advantage 
of a ſtrong body, an ample fortune, many friends, or lucky hits, he may derive 
pleaſures, which ſhall exceed the preſent inconveniences and ſu fferings naturally fol- 
lowing from his vices (7). 

Men's cir umſtancęs have a natural influence with reſpect to the preſent pleaſures or 
ſufferings, as well as their virtue or vice. No body ſure ever ſaid, that a//depends only 
upon theſe: nor, when the natural tendence of them is aſſerted, is the natural tendence 
or effect of the tber denied. Therefore indeed, when it is ſaid that virtue naturally 
tends to make men happy even here, the meaning only is, that it tends, to make men 
happy in proportion to their circumſtances ; and vice does the contrary. It is natu- 
rally productive of that part of happineſs, which is in our 9w# power, and depends upon 
our ſelves ; makes men more truly happy, whatever their circumſtances are, than they 
could be wirhout it; and commonly tends to mend their worldly circumſtances too; 
but it is not aſſerted, that virtue can always intirely correct them, or make men ſo 
compleatly happy in this life, as that their injoyments ſhall exceed their mortificati- 
ons; no more than the vices of ſome particular men, tho they bereave them of many 
ſolid pleaſures, and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their worldly injoyments 
from being greater than their preſent ſufferings. Not only our being, but our place, 
with the time, and manner of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 

the ſcheme : the manner of behaving our ſelves in our ſtation (according to our indow- 
ments, and the talents we have) only depends vpon us. And perhaps (which has 
been hinted already) He has ſo orderd things on purpoſe, that from the various com- 
poſitions of men's circumſtances with the natural effects of their virtues and vices, and 
the many inequalities ariſing thence, they might ſee the nece ity and certarnty of ano- 
ther ſtate: and thatfor this reaſon there ſhould always be ſome remarkable inſtances 
of oppreſt innocence and flouriſhing wickedneſs. 

The upſhot is, that upon comparing 2hoſe pleaſures, which are the natural effects of 
virtue with hoſe ſufferings, which are the natural effects of ill conſtitution or other 
calamity, zheſe are many, very many times found to exceed: and # contrario, upon 
balancing zhoſe evils, which are the genuin effects of vice, againſt the advantages re- 


(4) Yet according to A4riffo:ie, he cannot be happy for all that. His opinion Dieg. L. repreſents 
thus: TW agirhy wy Fives dauTdgxy gde id,] gde r 0 F r wigl out +4 F ine aqa 
88. —— Thy ads Tot xai duTdgry ul,, xdy LC eh duTh Th l, 
Is 4 rd gl gas, | 


ſulting 
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ſulting from a fortunate eſtate, theſe may often be found to outdo"the*othet? 
Both contrary to reaſon, if all ends with this life, and after death be nothing. For 
my part, if there were only ſome few, nay but one inſtance of each kind in the 
world (unfortunate virtue, and proſperous wickedneſs), it would be to mea ſufficient 
argument for a fut are fate: becauſe God cannot be unjuſt or unreaſonable in any o 
inſtance. It mult not be forgot here, that many times men of great vicerhavealſogreat 
 virtzes, and the natural effect of theſe may qualify that of the other, dew) + 

added to their favourable circumſtances may help to turn the ſcale. 

If there is no other beſide the preſent being, the general and aſuai ſtate ot mankind is 
ſcarce conliſtent wit the idea of areaſonable Cauſe. Let us conſider it a little (a). Not 
to mention what we muſt ſuffer from the very ſertlemeut and condition of this world. 
by hunger, thitſt, heat, cold, and indiſpoſitions ; like leaves one generation drops, and 
another ſprings up, to fall again, and be forgotten (). As We come into the world 
with the labor of our mother, we ſoon go out of it with aur own. Chilaboad and 
youth are much of them loſt in inſenſibility or trifling, vanity and rudeneſs ; ob- 
noxious to many pains and accidents; and, when they-are ſpent in theben manmet, 
are attended with labor and diſcipline. When we reach that age of fe, which 
uſually takes us from our neareſt relations, and brings us out into the workd,! with 
what difficulty are proper imployments and ſtations found for uz * When'weare.got 
out, and left to ſcramble for ourſelves, how many baraſbips and zricks are put upon 
us, before we get the ſagacity and dexterity to ſave ourſelves ? How many chances 
do we ſtand? How troubleſom is buſineſi made by unreaſonableneſs, ill nature, or tri- 
fling and want of punctuality in the perſons with whom wedeal? How do we fiud ur 
ſelves inſtantly ſurrounded with ſnare: from deligning men, knaves, enemies (of which 
the beſt men have ſome), oppoſite intereſts, factions, and many times from a miſchie- 
vous breed, whoſe childiſb or diabolical humor ſeeks pleaſure in the uneaſineſs of other 
people? Even in many of thoſe injoyments, which men principally propoſeto them- 
ſelves, they are greatly diſappointed, and experience ſhews, how unlike they are to 
the antecedent images of them. They are commonly mixt (c): the aH 
30 ol of them is too operoſe : nne 2 W. Wr upon 


* 1 
| (4) Et valet amales noftrorum awdire laborum. For, as Smeca ſays, Nulli contigit ' impund naſes. 

(b) *Ounreg qUaaay yorths Tods 2, ,-. 1 1 gde, „ Series. Hom, This is true not only 
of ſingle men, but even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, empires. One may ſay the ſame con- 
cerning many of them, that Florus ſays of Veii : Laborat annalium fide, 'ut Veios "45% 1 
(c) Labor n e natorã, ſocietate quadam inter ſe natural: — * f 
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our ſelves; alone, but upon a concurtence of things, which rarely hit al right (a): 
they are generally not only leſs in practice, than in theory, but die almoſt as ſoon 
as they are: and perhaps they intail upon us a tax to be paid after they are gone. To 
go on wich the hiſtory of human life: tho affairs go proſperouſly, yet till perhaps 
a. family is ĩnereaſing, and withrit ne occalionsof ſolititude are introduced, accom- 
panied wich many ſears and cen den appre hen ius. At length, if a man, through many 
cates and toils and vatious ad ventutes, arrives at od age, then he feels moſt com- 
monly his preſſuret tather increaſed, than diminiſhd; and himſelf /eſ7 able to ſupport 
them (). The buſineſs he has to do grows urgent upon him, and calls for diſpatch: 
molt of his fuculties and actixe powers begin now to fail him apace': relation and 
friend, who might be helpful to him (and among them perhaps the dear Conſort 
of all his joys, and all his cares (r) leave him, never to return more t wants and pains 
all the While are multiply ing upon him: and under this additional load he comes 
melancholy behind, tottering, and bending toward the earth; till he either ſtumbles 
upon ſomething which throws him into the grave (4), or fainting falls of himſelf. 
And mult he end here? Is this the per iod of his being ? Is this/a//** Did he come 
into the world only to mate hit way through the preſs, amidſt many juſtlings 
and hard ſtruggles, with at beſt only a few deeeitful, little, fugacious pleaſures 
and ſo go our of it again? Can this be an end worthy a firſt Cauſe 
perfectly reaſonable > Would even any nan, of common ſenſe and good nature, 
ſend another upon 4 diſſiculet journey, in which, tho he might perhaps now and then 
inet with a little ſmooth way, get an interval for reſt and contemplation, or be 
gatterd with ſome verdures and the ſmiles of a few. Eaiſies- on the banks of the 
rod; yet upon the whole he muſt travel through much dirt, take many weari- 
Som ſteps! be cotitinoally inquiting after ſome clew or directions to carry him 
through the turnings and intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a competent via- 
"Herim' and pay his reckonings, ever and anon be in danger of being loſt in deep 
(waters. and beſide fbrced all the while to fence againſt weather, accidents, and cruel 
robbers, who are every where lying in wait for him: I fay, would any one ſend 
„ wan bpon ſach « journey as this, only that the man might faint and expire at the 
end of it, and all his thoughts periſh; that is, either for uo end at all, or for the 
puniſhment of one, whom I ſuppoſe never to have hurt him, nor ever to have been 


i 6 Senſible of this, Socrates uſed to ſay, dd Tic ddt ud Trap) , d Tap) judy SA 
eb. (b) Sener; & laviſſimi: queq; curis impar ©. as Seneca, of himſelf, in Tac. (c) Rega 4ſpr- 
ciendus amaze Conjugi:, &c. JIuv. (4) xuixga Taraid owuar' wydge porn, Soph, 
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capable of hurting him? And - ener; . t God 9225 which is below 
the common fize of men (a)? ri FIT 1 

I am apt to think, that even among Guia ſite ls beheld with envy, there 
are many, who, if at the end of their courſe they were put to their option, whether, 
without any reſpect to a future ſtate, they would repeat all the pleaſures they have 
had in life, #pox condition to go over again alſo all the fame diſappointments, the 
ſame vexations and unkind treatments from the world, the fame ſecret pangs and 
tedious hours, the ſame labors of body and mihd, the ſame _ and fickneſſes, 
would be. far from accepting them at that price (C). UF 7 

But here the caſe, as I have put it, only reſpects than, 1 may be teckond 
among the more fortunate pailengers : and for one, that makes his voyage ſo well, 
thouſands are toſt in tempeſts, and loſt (a]. Flow many never attain any comfortable 
ſettlement inthe world? Hoy many fail, aſter they haue attaind it by various miſ⸗ 
fortunes? What melancholy, what diſtractious are cauſed in families by inhumane 
or vitious husbands, falſe or peeviſh wives, reftactory or unbappy children ;"and, 
if they are otherwiſe, if they are good, what ſorrow by the loſs of themꝰ How 
many are forced by neceſſity upon drudging and very ſhocking imployments for 
a poor livelihood ? How many ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowings and other ſhifts, 
nor can do otherwiſe? How many meet with Jad accidents, or fall into deplorable 
diſcaſes ? Are not all. companies, and the very ſtreets, filled with complaints, and 
grievances, and doleful Qories?, I verily. believe, that a great part of :minkind may 
aſcribe their deaths to want and dejection. Seriouſly, the preſent ſtate of mankind 
is unaccountable, if it has not ſome connexion with another, — 
the porch or entry to it (d), * 

There is one thing more, of which notice — to be mh. To nxt 450 
carefully peruſes the ſtory and face of the world, what appears to pre uail in it? Is ĩt not 
corruption, vice, iniquity, folly at leaſt? Are not debauching (e), getting per fas aut 
nefas, defaming one © De, ereQing tyrannies of one kind or other, propagating 


„ i, ot ver © 1 TR M199 
(a) niit dene & its 1 in 4 448 ann r hg 5 3, 74 2 my # 4 Su- 
roc jarpey e Inc 3 : ira re ane. Ta uv wiruxs Nett 8 8 gapaytiy 3 S ebene 8 '@ua7lagiey;1 1 
en & Nypibst, &. Te & gie. Baſ, C) Non mabercule quiſquam accepiſſet tres! vit da- 
retur inſciis, Sen. (c) Pauliſper te crede ſubduci in montis ardui verticem celfiorem q ſpeculdve inde 
rerum infra te jacentium facies 5; & oculis in diverſa porrectit, fluctuantis mundi turbines intuere. Fam ſeculs 
& ipſe miſeraberis, &c. Cypr. (4) The world is like a porch to the world which is to come, 
P. Aboth, (e) O þ poſſi in ulla ſublimi ſpecula conſtitutuQpcnlo; tnos inſerere ſeeretiry recludere- _ 
culorum obduttas fares, & ad conſcientiam luminum penetralia occulta reſerare, &c. Cypt. 
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empty and ſenſeleſs opinions with, bawling and fury the great buſineſs of this world? 
And are not all theſe contrary to reaſon? Can any one then with reaſon imagine, 
that reaſon ſhould be given, tho it were but to a few, only to be run down and 
trampled upon, and then extinguiſhd ? May we not rather conclude, that there 
mult be ſome world, where reaſon will have its Un and prevail and * ? 
Some kingdom of reaſon to come (a)? | 

5. In the laſt place, that great e pectation, which men have, of continuing to live in 
another ſtate, Seyond tbe grave, has I ſuppoſe been commonly admitted as one proof, 
that they ſhall live; and does ſeem indeed to me to add ſome weight to what has Been 
ſaid. That they generally have had ſuch an eæpectation, can ſcarce be denied. The 
hiſtories of mankind, their deifications, rites, ſtories of apparitions, the frequent men- 
tion of a hades, with rewards and puniſhments hereafter, c. all teſtify, that even the 
Heathen world believed, that theſow/s of men ſ#rvivedtheir bodies. Their ignorance 
indeed of the ſeats: and circumſtances of the departed has begot many errors and 
ſuperſtitions; and theſe have been multiplied by licentious poezs and idle vi/ronairs : but 
this, being no more than what is uſual iti the like caſes, ought to be no prejudice 
againſt the fundamental opinion itſelf. | 

Cicero (J, tho he owns there were different opinions among the Greek philoſophers 
about this matter; that, quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit, animos ho- 
minumeſſe ſempiternos ; that Pythagorar and his ſchool confirmed this opinion; that 
Plato was the man, who brought areaſon for it, c. yet tells us plainly, aaturam ip- 
ſam de immortalitate animorum tacitam judicare; that neſcio quomods inheret in menti- 
bus quaſs ſeculorum quoddam augurium; that permanere ani mos arbitramur conſenſu 
wationum omnium; and more to this purpoſe. Now if this conſent was only the effect 
of ſome tradition, handed from parents to their children; yet ſince we meet with it in 
all the quarters of the world (where there is any civility or ſenſe), and in all ages, it 
ſeems to be coeval to mankind itſelf, and born with it. And this is ſufficient to give a 
great authority to this opinion of the ſoul's immortality. But this is not all. For 
itis ſupported by all the foregoing arguments, and many other reaſonings and ſymp- 
toms which we. may find within ourſelves. All which, put together, may at leaſt 
Juſtify an expectation of a future ſtate: that is, render ita juſt or reaſonable expecta- 
tion: and then this reaſonable eæpectation grows, by being ſuch, into a further ar- 
gument, that there will be ſuch a ſtate. 


(4) Beide, there being no ſatiety of knowledge in this life, we may hope for future opportuni- 
ties, when our facultics ſhall be exalted, Cc. Tic d heat 5 Sas N r- * OTE F ig 
ren Hire $2079) · sig. a. Plat. (6) bn *. diſp. 
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Fancy a man walking in ſome retired field, far from noiſe, and free from prejudice, 
to debate this matter with himſelf: and then judge, whether ſuch medizations as theſe 
would not be juſt. '* I think I may be ſure, that neither life/eſ# matter, nor the 
vegetative tribe, that ſtone, that flower, that tree have any reflex thoughts : nordo 
* the ſenſitive animals, that ſheep, that ox, ſeem to have any ſuch thing, or but in 
** the loweſt degree, and in teſpect ofpreſent objects only. They do not reaſon, nor 
* diſcourſe, 1 may therefore certainly pretend to be ſomething much above all theſe 
< things (a). I not only apprehend and conſider theſe external objecłi acting at preſent 
* upon my nerves, but have ideas raiſed within my ſelf of a higher order, and many: 
I can, not only repreſent to my ſelf things, that are, or have been, but deduce many 
other from them, make excurſions into faturity, and foreſee much of what will be, 
* or at leaſt may be; by ſtrict thinking I had almoſt ſaid, get into another world 
beforehand: and, whether ſhall live in ſome other ſtate after death, or not, I am 
certainly a being capable of ſuch an eæpectation, and cannot but be ſolicitous about 
it: none of which things can be ſaid of theſe clodi, or thoſe brutes (5). Can I then be 
e deſignd for nothing further, than juſt to eat, drink, ſleep, walk about, and act 
« upon this earth (c); that is, to have no further being, than what theſe brutes have, 
&« ſofar beneath me? Can I be made capable of ſuch great expectations, whichthoſe 
animals know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I am, if we muſt die 
« alike), only to be diſappointed at laſt? Thus placed, juſt upon the confines of ano- 
ther better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, and injoying it, 
& only to make a ſhort appearance here (4), and then to be ſhut out, and z0tally ſunk? 
« Muſt I then, when I bid my laſt farewell to theſe walks, when cloſe theſe lids, 
« and yonder blue regions and all this ſcene darken upon me and go out, mult I zhex 
J only ſerve to furniſh duſt to be mingled with the aſhes of theſe herds and planes, 

« or with this dirt under my feet? Have I been ſet /o far above them in life, only 

« to be leveld with them at death? | 

This argument grows ſtronger in the apprehenſion of one, who is conſcious of abi- 
lities and intellectual improvements, which he has had no opportunity here of ſhewing 
and ufing, through want of health, want of confidence (e), want of proper place, want 


| (a) Methinks thoſe philoſophers make but an odd appearance in ſtory, who, looking big andfa- 
ſtuous, at the ſame time profeſſed, that their own ſouls were not ſuperior to thoſe of gnats, &. 5: 
we; ipgis dnorariryc ld aarA Thy voir Sragiper emIQIvarTo ie d T4 ie, & Ati . - 
evec Jux r S dura Qian urdTHy vx»), as Enſcbs (6) alexander after death 
might be in the ſame ſtate with his muletier (A. du.) but ſure not with his wn. () Brevis 
of hic fruftus homnllis, may be juſtly ſaid for all Lacretivs, (4) O xiou@ oxy © H, Tagen 
8 Moe, ides, Ag. Demecras, (c) With the lowly is wiſdom, Prev, : of 
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of liberty. Such i improvements, and the knowledge conſequent upon them, cannot 
ultimately reſpect this tate : they can be only an inlargement, and preparation for 
another. That is all they caw be : and if they are not that, they are nothing. And 
therefore he may be ſuppoſed thus, further, to argue within himſelf. © Can the Au- 
e thor of my reaſoning faculties be Himſelf ſo unreaſonable as to give me them, ei- 

&« ther not to employ them, or only to weary my ſelf with zſelcſi purſuits, and 
„ then drop me ? Can He, who is privy to all my circumſtances, and to theſe very 
00 thoughts of mine, be ſo inſenſible of my ek as to have 10 regard to it, and 
4 not provide for it ? 

It grows ſtronger ſtill upon the mind of one, who reflecting upon the hard treat- 
; ment he has met with from this world, the little cauſe he has given for it, the 
pains and ſecret uneaſineſs he has felt upon that ſcore, together with many other 
ſufferings which, it was not in his power to prevent, cannot but make a /ilexr, hum- 
ble appeal to that Being, Who is is his laſt and true refuge, and who he mull believe 
will, not deſert him thus. 

;Laſtly, it is ſtrongeſt of all to one, who, beſides all this, endeavour; i in the conduct 
of his life to obſerve the laws of reaſon (that i is, of hit nature; and that is, of the 
Author of nature, upon whom he depends); laments, and labors againſt his own infir - 
mities; implores the Divine mercy ; prays for ſome better ſtate hereafter ; aQs and 
livesin the hapes of one; and denies himſelf many thingsupon that view : one, who by 
the .cxaltation « of his reaſov and upper faculties, and that which is certainly the effect 
of real and uſeful philoſophy, the practice of virtue, is ſtill approaching toward a high» 
er manner of being, and doth already taſte ſomething ſpiritual and above this world. 
To ſuch a one there muſt be a ſtrong expecta tion indeed, and the argument built upon 
it muſt be proportionable. For can he be indowd with ſuch capacities, and have as 
it were overture: of immortality made him, if after all there is no ſuch thing? Muſt | 
his private acts and conceald exerciſes of religion be all loſt (a)? Can a perfect Being 
have ſo little regard to one, ho however inferior and nothing to Him, yet * 
Him according to hi5 beſt abilities i in the governmetit of himſelf ? 

Are ſuch, nedizations and reflections as theſe well founded, or not? If they are, 
it muſt be reaſonable to think, that God will Yatisfy a reaſonable eæpectation. 

There are other arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, zwo of which I will leave 
with you, to be at your leiſure ponderd well. The one is, that, if the /ozls. of men 
are merta / (extinguiſhd at death), the caſe of bruzes is by much preferable to that of 
men. The pleaſures of brutes, tho but ſenſual, are more ſincere, being palled or di- 


(4) Hie pintatic bones 7 | 5 T6] I © 
a * 
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miniſhd by no diverting conſideration: they go wholly i into them ; and when they 
have them not, they ſeem leſs to want them, not thinking of them. Their /ufferings 
are attended with no reflexion (a), but are ſuchas they are ſaid to be p- 34. obſ. S. They 
are void of cares; are under no apprehenſion for families and poſterity ; ; never fatigue 
| themſelves with vain inquiries, hunting after k»owledge which muſt periſh with 
them, are not anxious about their furure tate (), nor can be diſappointed of any 
hopes or expectations; and at laſt ſome ſudden blow (or afew minutes of «»fireſeen 
pain) finiſhes them, having never ſo much as known that they were mortal. 

The other is, that the ſoul is a principle of life: that, which brings vitality to the 
body. For how ſhould that, which has been proved to be a ſubſtance, and at the 
ſame time is alſo a principle of life, and as ſuch (as being what it is) is alive; ſay, 
how can that de (c), unleſs it is annihilated ? |. 

Here I begin to be very ſenſible how much I want a guide. But as the religion of 
nature is my theme, I mult at preſent content my ſelf with that light which nature 
affords ; my buſineſs being, as it ſeems, only to ſhew, what a heathen philoſopher 
without any other help, and almoſt au , may be ſuppoſed to think. I hope 
that neither the doing of this, nor any thing elſe containdin this Delineation, can be 
the leaſt prejudice to any other true religion, Whatever is immediately reveald from 
God, muſt, as well as any thing elſe, be treated as being what it in: which cannot be, 
il it is not treated with the higheſt regard, believed and obeyd. That therefore, which 
has been ſo much infilted on by me, and js as it were the burden of my ſong, is ſo far 
from undermining true reveals religion, that ĩt rather paves the ay for its reception. 
This I take this opportunity to remark to you once for all. And ſo returning to my 
philoſopher, I cannot imagin but that even be would have at leaſt ſome ſuch general 
thoughts as theſe, which make up almoſt the remainder of this laſt ſeQion- _ ; 


© (4) Fere pericula, qua vident, ſuginnt : cum efſugere» ſectirs ſunt, & c. Sen. (5) They are not 
aneaſy; like men, while they live, from any thought, that their end is to die, S. Ihr. (e)] Sie 
mihi perſuaſi, fic ſentio, cùm- - ſemper agitetur animus, nes principium motut habeat, quia ſe ipſe moveat 3 
ne finom quidem habiturum eſſe motus, quia nunquan ſe ipſe ſi relifturns. Cic. That in Greg. Thawn, is like 
this thought of Tally: H Ju, ane fon, wdimrovs my nas hanerrer dxunudad 8 T6 dure 
aAViT® To dei nimreir Tia 6 g dd ximator dravgiy ig, xx. But that in S. auftis comes ſomething 
nearer to my meaning: Eft ani, vita quadaty, unde omne quod animatum oft vin. Nov g. 
Nueſt anima mori. Nam fi carere poterit vita, nen animus ſed animatum «liquid ef. 
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IX. The ſoul, when it parts from this groſs body, will paſs by ſome law into ſame new 
ſeat, or ſtate, agreeable to the nature of it (a). a of beings muſt belong to 


ſome region, or ſtate. Becauſe nothing can be, but it muſt be ſome where, and ſome how: 
and there being different kinds of abodes and ers of ſubſiſting in the univerſe, 
and the natures of the things, that are to exiſt in them, being alſo different, there will 
be a greater congruity between theſe ſeveral natures reſpectively and ſome particular 
places, or ſtates, than there is between them and others; and indeed ſucha one, that out 
of thoſe perhaps they cannot ſubſiſt, or not naturally. To thoſe therefore mult be their 


reſpective rendences : to thoſe they are adjudged by the courſe of nature, and conſtitu- 
tion of things, or rather by the Author of them (b). 


While the ſoul is in the body, it has ſome powers and coportanities of moving it 
ſpontaneouſly, or otherwiſe than it would be moved by the meer laws of gravitation 
and mechaniſm. This is evident. But yet, notwithſtanding this, the weight of 
that body, to which at preſent it is limited (among other cauſes) conſtrains it to act 
for a while upon this tage. That general law, to which bodies are ſubje&ed, makes 
it ſink in this fluid of air, ſo much lighter than itſelf; keeps it down; and fo deter- 
mines the ſeat of it, and of the ſoul in it, to be upon the ſurface of this earth, where, 
or in whoſe neighbourhood it was firſt produced. But then, when the ſoul ſhall be 
diſengaged from the groſs matter, which now incloſes and incumbers it, and either 
become naked ſpirit, or be only veild in its own fine and obſequious vehicle, it muſt 
at the ſame time be either freed from the laws of bodies, and fall under /eme other, 
which will carry it to ſome proper manſion, or ſtate (c); or at leaſt by the /d oxes 
be capable of mounting upwards (4), in proportion to the volatility of its vehicle, 
and of emerging out of theſe regions into ſome medium more ſuitable, and (if the. 


philoſopher may ſay ſo) equilibrious. Thus much as to the general ſlate of ſouls 
after death. But then, 


() The tranſmigration of ſouls has been much talked of: but ea ſententia,---quoniam ridicula, & 
mime dignior quam ſchola, ne refelli quidem ſerio debet 5 quod qui facit, videtwr vereri, ne quis id credat, 
So Lafamins. Indeed who can but laugh, when he reads in Lucian of Homer's having been a ca- 
mel in Batria, &c. ( Xuwptir of Au 76 iger ger rd du Hierel, (e) Ex hmmili atque 
depreſſe m eum emicabit lecum, quiſqwis ille 2 qui ſelatas vinculis animas beate recipit Ana. Sen. H v Sr 
The TpoowaSiuac droConty 5 ir der, Gror Mig Tver, Ixquorc mpic # F xa> Gy xadapiy mTiwoy, ir 
l Tear ig vud; drdfge. Hierocl. (4) Depoſurd ſarcind, levier velabit ad calum, S. Hier. 


So In 
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X. In this new ſtate, or place of abode, there may be different ſlations befitting the 
differences of particular ſouls among tbemſelvet, as they are more or leſs perfect in their 
kind. We ſee even inanimate bodies, which have different gravities, figures, impul- 
ſes, c. ſettle into ſome order among themſelves, agreeable to theſe di/ferencer. 
And ſo by the ſame univerſal rule in nature (vi. that differences in things are attend- 
ed with anſwerable relations and effects) ſox/s muſt alſo take their ſituation in ſame 
ind of order according to zheir differences. 


XI. The great difference of human ſouls, with reſpect to perfection aud imperfe tion, 
lies in their different degrees and habits (a) of reaſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs (b). 
That is to ſay, not only in men's different in rovements, or neglects and abuſe of their 
rational faculties ; but alſo in the greater or leſs influence of theſe upon their actions, 
and by conſequence in their different degrees of virtue, or vice. For a man is accounts 
ed a reaſonable man, when hereaſons rightly, and follows his reaſon: in which ex- 
preſſion virtue mult be included, being (as p. 179, & al.) nothing but the pradtice 
of reaſon aud truth. | ; 

That men are reaſonable, or the contrary, in different degrees is plain. Some rea- 


- ſon well upon ſome ſubjects, but in reſpect of others, to which they have not been ac- 


cuſtomd, are dim and confuſed: or they are partial to their vices and paſſions, their 
old impreſſions and parties; and ſo their reaſon is not general, nor has its due exten, 


or influence. Others, whoſe reaſon is uncultivated and weak, tho they have virtuous 


inclinations, many times fall into ſaperſtition and abſurdities; miſled by authorities, 


and over-awed by old or formal modes of ſpeaking, and grave non-ſenſe. Many, if not 


the moſt, ſeem to have ſcarceany aotion of reaſon or virtue at all, but act fortuiruouſly, 


or as they ſec other folks act; moved either by bodily propenſions, or by example. 


Some few there are, who endeavour to improve their underſtandings, todiſcover what 
is agreeable to reaſon, and to fix their pin] and conduct their l:ves accordingly. 
And in all theſe ſeveral kinds there are various degrees of elevation in knowledgeand 
virtue, and of immerſion in vice and ignorance, and new differences arifingendleſly. 
All this is viſible. 


(a) The zews, who generally ſay, that by the practice of religion the ſoul acquires perfection and life 
eternal, lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon habits of piety, that R. 40 makes the effect of giving loo zuzin in 
charity at once by no means equal to that of giving one zz and repeating it Iooo times. The 
doing of a thing at ſeveral times, will certainly acquire a higher degree, than the doing the whole 
at once. () Every one that performs the commandments of the Creator, ſhall be bleſ- 
ſed ; he ſhall find good underſtanding----and the retribution, which is the conſequence of true un- 
derſtanding, is all that remains to the ſoul after the body is conſumed, and it adheres to the 
mind of the doer and doth exiſt for ever. I/. Lev. 
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Nov the ſoul, reflecting, finds in itſelf : general faculties, one, by which it un- 
derſtands, and judges, and reaſons (all which I comprehend under the term rational fa- 
culties, or reaſon); and another, by which it wills, or determins to act, according to the 
judgments and concluſions made in the upper part of it. And the more perfectly it 
performs theſe operations (i e. the more truly it reaſons, and the more readily it wills 
and executes the deciſions of reaſon), the more perfect certainly it muſt be in its 
kind ; and the more imperfe&ly, the more imperfe&. The accompliſhments there- 
fore and perfections of human ſouls, and the contrary, mult be in proportion to the 
forementiond 4 Ferences. 


XII. According to theſe differences then it is reaſonable to think the ſouls of men will find 
their ſtations in the future world (a). This is but a corollary from what goes before. 

067. Why ſhould we think, that God cauſes things to be in ſuch a manner, as that 
in the future ſtate men ſhall be placed and treated according to their merit, and the 
progreſs they have made in reaſon and virtue, when we ſee the caſe tobe widely dif- 
ferent in this? Anſ. It muſt be rememberd, that this is one of thoſe very reaſons 
on which the belief of the ſoul's immortality is founded. Now, if it be reaſonable 
to believe there is a future ſtate, becauſe things are dealt z»eqzally now, upon that ve- 
ry ſcore it will be reaſonable to think, that they are dealt eqzally () in that other ſtate. 

Here bodily wants and affections, and ſuch things as proceed from them, do inter- 
mix with human affairs, and do confound merit with demerit, knowledge with igno- 
rance: and hence it comes to paſs many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men ſuffer, and both are, if there is no other ſtate, in their wrong places. But, when 
thecorporeal cauſes of miſplacing ſhall be removed, ſpirits (or ſpirits and their -5wars 
_ TWwparxd ) may be ſuppoſed more regularly to take their due poſts and privileges: the 
impudent and vitious will have no ſuch opportunities of getting into circumſtances, of 
which they are unworthy, nor improved and virtuous minds find ſuch obſtructions to 
keep them down in circumſtances unworthy of them. Be fure the mote advanced 
and pure any ſtate is, the more properly will the inhabitants be ranked, and the juſter 
and more natural will the ſubordination of its members be. 

Even here we commonly find men in that kind of buſineſs, for which they are 
educated and prepared; men of the ſame profeſſions generally keeping together; the 
virtuous and reaſonable deſiring to be (tho they not always can be) with their like (c); 


(a) Tore e Th agg. Plato. (6) With an equal or impartial regard to every 
man's deſerts : equitably. ( 'Aya3ar int dainas lan 'Autipare dA E. Plat. 


and 
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and the vitious ( as they ſcarcely cannot be) with zheirs. And why ſhould we not 
think, that an aſſoc1az10# and communion of ſouls with thoſe oftheir own ſize, diſpoſi- 
tion and habits may be more ivr ſa/and compleat, when thoſe things, which in great 
meaſure hinder it here, ſhall be no more ? If we may think this, certainly thoſe 
fields or ſtates, in which the virtuous and wiſe (a) ſhall meet, muſt be different from 
thoſe in which the fooliſp and wicked ſhall herd together (5). The very difference of 


the company will itſelf create a vaſt difference in the manner of their living. 


XIII. The manſions, and conditions of the virtuous and reaſoning part muſt be proportion- 
ably better than thoſe of the fooliſh and vitiaus. The propoſition cannot be inverted, or 
the caſe be otherwile, if the conſtitution of things depends upon a reaſonable cauſe: 
as I have endeavourd to ſhew it does. | 


Cor. Hence it follows, that the practice of reaſon (in its juſt extent) is the great 
preparative for death, and the means of advancing our happineſs through all our ſub- 
Jequent duration. But moreover, | 


XIV. In the future ſtate reſpect will be had not only to men's reaſoning, and virtues, or 
the contrary,but alſo to their injoyments and ſufferings here (c). Becauſe the forementiond 
inequalities of this world can by no means be redreſt, unleſs men's injoyments and ſuf- 
ferings, taken rogether with their virtues and vices, are compared and balanced. I 
ſay, taten together: becauſe no reaſon can be aſſignd, why a vitious man ſhould be 
recompenſed for the pains and miſchiefs and troubles, which he brings upon himſelf 
by his vices, as the natural conſequences of them; nor, on the other fide, why any 

deductions ſhould be made from the future happineſs of a good man upon theſcore 
of thoſe innocent injoyments, which are the genuin fruit of his moderation, regula- 
rity, other virtues, and ſound reaſoning. 


Cor. Wicked men will not only be leſs happy than the wiſe and virtuous, ut be re- 
ally unhappy in that ſtate to come. For when all the happineſs, that anſwers to thoſFde- 
grees of virtue, which they had, and thoſe ſufferings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural effect of their wickedneſs; I ſay, when that is ſubſtracted, what 


(4) Oi Tr4M070px4574; pF c, or i G5 haxironen, in Plato's fiyle. (b)TouwTioarrac 
duTy; ndivec wiv 6 F nary aFapic TIT; bu Siferas, edi That dunois Iota T opc ded 
Fre, xax44 a,, ourivric, Plato, (c) Ei ve F dpnproud rey xondgurer (3 Sixzues), Tpec)y- 

* di,, t d royigures, Chryſ. 
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remains upon the account will be ſomething below no-happineſs: which muſt be 
ſome quantity of paſieive unhappineſs, or miſery. 


Thus there will berewards, and pun: ſoments hereafter: and men will be happy, or 


unbappy, according to their behaviour, injoyments, and ſufferings in this preſent lite. 
But, 


XV. If the immortality of the ſon! cannot be demon rated, yet it is certain the con- 
trary cannot (a). To ſay, when a houſe isruinousandfaln, that it once had an 17hr- 
 b:tant, and that he is eſcaped out of it, and lives in ſome other place, can involve no 
contradiction, or abſurdity (5). And, 


XVI. If the immortality of the ſoul ſhould be conſidered only as a probability, or even as 
a chance poſſible, yet ſtill a virtuous life is to be preferred before its contrary. For if the 
ſoul be mortal, and all preception periſhes for ever at our death, hat in this caſe does 
a good man Hoſe by his virtue? Very rarely more than ſome acts of devotion, and in- 
ſtances of mortification, which too by cuſtom grow habitual and eaſy (c), and it may 
be pleaſant by being (or ſeeming at leaſt to be) reaſonable. On the other hand, 
what does a vitious man gain? Only ſuch injoyments, as a virtuovs man leaves: and 
* thoſe are ſuch, as moſt commonly owe their being to a vitiated taſte ;- grow inſipid in 


time; require more trouble and contrivancetoobtain them, than they are worth; go 


(%) Sure thoſe arguments in Lucretius can convince no body, Nunc quoniam, q uaſſatis undique vaſci, 
Diffiuere humorem, & laticem diſcedere cernis; Crede animam queque diſſund!, &c. And Praterea gigni pari- 
ter cum corpore & una Creſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſc:re mentem, & c. Quare animum quoque diſſolv: fa- 
tears neceſſe eft ; Quandoquidem penetrant in eum contagia morbi. Nor thoſe in Pliny (N. H. 7. 55.): 
if there really are any at all. For to plead the antegenitale experimentum is to beg the queſtion ; 
which may be put thus, Whether we ſhall after death be more conſcious of our exiſtence, than we 
were before we were born. And if Dicearchus*s Lesbiaci were extant, I believe we ſhould find no- 
thing ſtronger in them. The truth ſeems to be, Od Z#aera 5 xaxtc dS dyaroy divas mh dun? Lux: 
but he comforts himſelf with this thought, that 4 were H gdivers javis will prevent future 
ſufferings. This is ic 75 An e naTaquys, Hierocl. (6) Nor, that rhe ſoul ſtill exiſts 7g 
Auer d,, Ta Guns 7 ui riger dine. Ph, J. Domus ab habitatore deſerta dilabituy : -& corpus, re- 
litum ab anima, defluit. Lact. (e) Maxpee 5 5 72107 i duty [aptthv], Kal rie v 

Tp@Tor, Why © ig dug ianat, Pridin © ñᷣ r Tina. Heſ. 
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off diſagreeably ; are followd many times by ſharp reflexions and bitter penances in 
the rear; and at beſt aſter a ſhort time end in nothing, arif they had never been. This 

is all (a). But then if the ſoul prove to be immortal (as we have all thereaſoninthe 
world to think it will), what does the virtuous man gainꝰ His preſent pleaſures (if 
not ſo many) are more. ucere (I) and natural (e); and the effect of his ſelf-denialsand 
ſubmiſſion to reaſon, in order to prepare himſelf for a future ſtate, is the happineſs 
of that ſtate: which, without pretending to deſcribe it, may be-preſumed to be 
immortal, becauſe the ſoul is ſo; and to be purer and of a mote exalted nature (ie. 
truer, and greater) than any of theſe low injoyments here, becauſe that ſtate is every 
way in nature above this. And again, what does the wicked man Ie? That hap- 
pineſs, which the virtuous gain as fue; and he ſinks, beſide, into ſome degree of 
the anhappineſi of that future ſtate : of which one may ſay in general, that it may 


be as much greater than the unhappineſs or ſufferings of this world, as the happineſs 
and joys of that are above thoſe of this, | 


In a ſtate that is /pir77#al and clear every thing will be purer, and operate more 
directly and ſtrongly, and (if the expreſſion may be tolerated) with more ſpirit: there 
will be fewer obſtructions to either happineſs or unhappineſs : the foul will lie more 
open, and have more immediate and acute perceptions of either : ſothat eachof them 

in their kind will be more zeae, the one nearer to pure or mere happineſs, the other 
to the contrary (4), But to enter further into the nature and oeconomy of the 
yet unknown world is too arduous an undertaking for my phrleſopher. 


I ſhall only add, that the reaſoning and virtuous man has at leaſt this advantage over 
the fooliſh and profli gate, that, tho his wiſdom and virtue cannot always rectify that 
which is amiſs in himſelf or his circumſtances, they will find means to alleviate; his 
preſſures and diſadvantages, and ſupport him under all the anomalies of life, with com- 

forts of which the other knows nothing : particularly this, the injoyment of an 
humble, but well grounded expectation of felicity hereafter, ſincere and durable (e). 


(a) Calo prafertur Adonis. (6) O &perf harfire g iu durraperinuc xzyriras. Hired. 
(c) If the ſoul was mortal, yet the victuous man Thi iavis Teaairyre Xomnaufdyur, T5 uxaov Kays 
Ts jutyor dyaF ov, wddiuuwy iyrwe if & mardpict. 5 g T6 cd, KT A. (4) ner wh provor 
Ti £226 Tiuidira + u 14 odunt, drank g durh Th id, dv, di fn mir doxei de xaxiay © 
gd dh Hier, (% Oi 2 Jinan F adi i A⁰⁴j ? Aν=Mͤm¹s1Güa en A Jus in- 
riet 14 Sοuνανjut wnripixeny, Iſecr. | 
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XVII. He therefore, who would a& according to truth, muſt in the laſt place, ze: 

only confider what be is, and how tircumſlantiated in this preſent ſtate, and provide 

ccordingly.; but, further, muſt conſider bimſelf alſo as one whoſe exiſtence proceeds 

ou into another, and provide for that tos. How I think this is to be done, by this 
F 'time I hope you fully apprehend. | 


For a concluſion of the whole matter; let our converſation in this world, ſo far 
as we are concernd, and able, be ſuch as acknowledges every thing to be what i: 
7 (what it is in igſelf, and what with regard to «s, to other beings, to canſes, cir- 
 enmſtances, conſequences): that is, let us by no act deny any thing to be true, which 
is true: that is, let us act according to reaſon ; and that is, let us act according to 
=— the /aw of our nature. By honeſtly endeavouring to do this we ſhall expreſs our duty 
| (a) to Him, who is the Author of it, and of that law; and at the ſame time proſe- 
cute our own proper happineſs (the happineſs of rational beings): we ſhall do what 
tends to make us eaſy here, and be qualifying our ſelves and preparing for our re- 
moval hence to our long home; that great revolution, which, at the fartheſt, can- 
not be very far off. 


And now, Sir, the trouble is almoſt over for thepreſent, not properly which I give 
you, but which you have brought upon yourſelf, theſe being the Thoughts, which you 
| © dejired* unleſs I have any where miſrepreſented myſelf through inadvertence; which 
| I own may be. At the foot of the page I have in ſome places ſubjoind a few litile 
| ſtrictures principally of autiquity, after the manner of annotations: ſuch as, when I 
'$ came to reviſe theſe ſheets, I could recolle& upon the ſudden (); having no common- 
| place book to help me, nor thought of any ſuch thing before that time. They 
| may ſerve perhaps ſometimes a little to explain the text; and ſometimes to add 
weight; but chieffy to divert you, who know very well how to improve any the 
leaſt hint out of the Ancients, and I fear will want to be diverted. I have alſo 
printed a few copies of this Sketch, not with any deſign to make it public, but 
merely to ſave the trouble of zra»ſcribing (c); being minded, ſince I have made it, 
to leave it not only with yon, but perhaps alſo with two or three other friends : | 


- —— — 


L «% 


| | e Tjiric 8 O47 Sarde; Fro: leidraret (dc αννi. Fol, (b) Some more were added 
y | in the ſecond impreſſi on. | (+) Nothing more was intended at firſt, Sec the advertiſement. 
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or however, with my Family, as a private monument of one that meant well. 
Tho, as to the diſpoſal and fate of it, much will n upon 1 judgment 
and manner of acceptance. 


* 


WILLIAM WOoLLAS TON. 
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